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INTRODUCTION 

This is not a text-book of Nature Study, though it may 
well be a complement to one. The aun of the compilers 
is to introduce their readers to some of the classics 
of the countryside ; to 'U'hite and Walton, Cobbett, 
Borrow, and Blackmore, Crabbe and Wordsworth, Clare 
and Bloomfield, Barnes, and, in our ovra day, Hudson 
and Jefferies. 

The principle of choice followed in the present volume 
has been to select descriptions of Nature that are pre- 
sented with so vimd a sense of the relation of detail to 
the whole that, like those Dutch interiors that reveal so 
much more than thej’’ portra3', they make a picture ^ 
descriptions so mtaUzed by the emotion of their authors 
that they become a communicable experience, and others 
made living by the presence (or consciously felt absence) 
of humanity. Herrick’s "To Meadows,” — 

" Ye have been fresh and green. 

Ye have been filled ivith flowers. 

And ye the walks have been 
Yhere maids have spent their hours,” 

is an example of the last class. Pieces of mere de- 
scription without such ritalizing factors, and reflec- 
tive passages, have been avoided. " We want,” as_ Sir 
Leslie Stephen said, “ the birds’ song, not the emotions 
which it excites on our abnormall3>- sensitive natures.” 
The compilers have sought to point out paths and to’ 
open up ristas rather than to travel far on any particular 
road. Indeed thej' have not, save in the case of Thorean,' 
travelled outside " the pleasant land of England.” and 
have for this reason resisted the temptation of including 
anv of tliose matchless pictmres of animal life across the 
Atiantic drawn by hlr. William J. Lesng, who, like our 
own Hudson, passed beyond the desire to kill and to- 

Til 
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collect, and-TOS contentto travel u-ith a pairof binocu^- 
instead of a gun. , . ■ 

Through the ages poets have discerned and appreaapa 
natural beaut\e But that pleasure in the county 
is now a common thing is not of long standing m Bn^an - 
In the si-ctecmth centurs- the garden was the ideal ot out- 
door beauty, and this taste persisted through the sevCT- 
teenth and eighteenth cen tunes. The pure soul of Bunyan 
found pleasure in natural scenerv, as did the simple ^*1? 
of the courtly Sir Roger de Cove'rley. But, traveller^ he 
v.-a.s, Defoe had no admiration either for the fine countiy or 
Rindhoad or for the beauties of the Laheland mountains . 
barren de<erts he called the first, and wondered hoiv sucn 
a Saliara could oast so near to London ; of t he se cond h 
entertained a positive fear ; ' W'e entered W cstmomanc^ 
a countrv eminent only for being the ^'.-ildc-st, most o^en 
and friglitfn! of any that I have passed over m Englan , 
or even in Wales itself. The West side, lyhicn bprdm on 
Cumfy.Tiand, is indeed bounded by a chain Oi almort un- 
pasmblc mountains. . . . But ’tis of no advantage to ui 

character of a countn' to describe it in all 
appearances." This vl-a.sin ryas. But as the cigMeentn 
century v.cnt on admiration of natural scenetT 
more common. tTOtc’.s .Va.'arnl HMory of Se^_ornc 
(17S0) and William GH pin’s rather more flond i mrifr- 
ctjir Tours (appearing at intervals from I 77 ^r 70 to 
tfie eves of many, and profoundly 
htornturc. V. c thinl:, not incorrectly, of W orterorth ^ 
h.-avjng discovered tlie Labes. He did so : 

{h',%- Dgan to be crplored and described about tn- > 
o! bu bi.'tli (177'^). the first to touch them vsm 

r* 'iuine cmiOtion, But Word.sworth h:m tn^-ru 
Thom.'v-,'.!, the author of The Sea<,ons ; 
rr fXTY't* ^ ^^ov»'T>cr', OoIcLsmitn, o-nd Lf /• v 

iml o'dvT fc^^rent J^wircr of tlie mountain scenery 
of f-i.m.ly-Tl-md and Wtttmorcland ; b? 

^t!-r,-hd .ad.mir.ation of tJ'.c- men ivho otd dur.„, ..h-to..r 
f*n the Ttlb or in the more agncuUural part., of En„Lnd . 

*■ How 5'/;ur.d did they drive their team afield ! 

How beov'd the v,-ood 3 benc.-itli d.cir s.urdy -trobet 

r-.jnd- tl,e chewy l-cccziner; of niral England 
-~tie”ci..;en"r.‘;<s tlmt in'pired the youtfiful hbltoa. 
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who, witli admiration as frank and as infectious, makes 
us ^azc — 

“ \Mulc the piougliman near at 2iand 
Wliistlcs o’er the furrow’d land, 

And the miUcniaid singeth blitlie. 

And the mower whets his scytlie, 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under tlie hawtiiom in the dale." 

For the inclusion of copyriglit matter our thanks are 
due and arc hereby tendered to Mrs. Anna Bunston de 
Barj', for “The Snowdrop,” from Lyrics; Sirs. Katli- 
arine Tynan Hinkson, for " The Choice ” ; Viscount 
Grey of Fallodon and Messrs. J. M. Dent and Sons, for 
“ xVhothcr World,” from Fly-Fishing ; Mr. Thomas Hardy 
and Messrs, hlacmillan, for " Egdon Heath,” from 3V;e 
Return of the Native; hfc-ssrs. Edward Arnold, for the 
extracts from Memories of Dean Hole; hlessrs. J. M. 
Dent and Sons, for " The Young Cuckoo,” from W. H. 
Hudson’s Birds in a Village ; Messrs. Macmillan, for the 
poems by T. E. Bron-n ; Mr. John Murraj', for extracts 
from Richard Jefferies’ JVild Life in a Southern County, 
and Samuel Smiles’ Life of a Scotch Naturalist ; and tlie 
Oxford University Press, for the poems by William 
Barnes, and for" Cart-horses,” The Harv'est Moon,” and 
“ Never no more,” from Miss Betliam-Edwards’ The 
Lord of the Harvest (The World’s Classics, No. 194). 
Aclmowledgments are also due to hir. R. Cobden San- 
derson for permission to reprint certain poems by Jolm 
Claie, from Messrs. Blunden'and Porter’s recent edition 
of works of that poet. 

L. S. W. 

H. L. B. 

Cheltenha.m. 



The lot is fallen unto me in a fair ground : 
Yea, I have a goodly heritage. 

Psalm xvi. 


. . . This little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

^\'hich serves it in the ofBce of a wall . . 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England. 

Shakespeare : King Richard 11. 


God .Almightie first Planted a Garden. And indeed it 
is the Purest of Human pleasures. It is the Greatest 
Refreshment to the Spirits of Man ; IVlthout which. 
Buildings and Pallaces are but Grosse Handy-works : 
And a man shall ever see that, -.vhen .■Iges grow to 
Civility and Elcgancic, Men come to Build Stately 
sooner than to Garden Finely : As if Gardening were 
the Greater Perfection. 

Bacok : Essay xVoi., Of Gardens. 



THE PLEASANT LAND OF 
ENGLAND 


THOMAS CAMPION 

priie first of Tliomas Oimpion’s four Bookcs of Ayres 
appeared in i6oi, and most of his Jjtics ivere set to music 
of his own composition. The vei^;^ titles of two of the 
best Imown show lus love of Nature : " There is a Garden 
in her Face," and '' Now Winter Nights Enlarge."] 


JACK AND JOAN 

Jack and Joan, they think no ih. 

But Io\ang live, and, merry still, 

Do their weelc-days’ work, and pray 
Devoutljf on the hoi)' day ; 

Skip and trip it on the green, 

And help to choose the Summer Queen ; 
Lash out at a counti)' feast 
Their silver penny uath tlie best. 

Well can the)' judge of nappy £ile, 

And tell at large a vdnter t^e ; 

Climb up to the apple loft. 

And turn tlie crabs till tliey be soft. 

Tib is all the father’s joy. 

And little Tom the mother’s boy ; 

All their pleasure is Content ; 

And care, to pay their yearly rent. 

Joan can -tell by name her cows. 

And deck her rvindows with green boughs ; 
23 « 
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She can meaths and tutties make. 
And trim with plums a bridal cake. 
Jack knows what brings gain or loss ; 
And his long flail can stoutty toss ; 
Makes the hedge which others break. 
And ever thinks what he doth speak. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

[Shakespeare, though a dramatist dealing chiefly with 
the_ varied ways of men, had a wondrous gift both of 
seeing and describing the beauties of Xature. His plays 
abound in pictures of rural life and scenes that revei the 
seeing eye and the understanding heart.] 


FOREST LIFE 

[From vis Yoti Like It. The banished Duke speaks.] 

Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile, 

Hath not old custom made this life more srveet 
Than that of painted pomp ? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the enrdous court ? 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The seasons’ difference, as the icy fang 
^d churlish chiding of the winter’s rvind, 

Mliich, when it bites and blows upon my body. 

Even tffl I shrink with cold, I smile and say, 

_Tfais is no flattery' ; thtee are counsellors 
^at feelingly persuade me what I am.” 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

M^ch, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
w ears yet a precious jewel in his head ; 

^d this our life exempt from pubUc haunt 
hinds tongues in'trees, books in the ruiuiing brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

I would not change it, ° 
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A MOONLIGHT SONATA 
[From T/ic Merchant of Venice.] 

[Enter Lorenzo and Jessica, 

Lor. The moon shines bright : in such a night as this, 
Wien the sweet wind did gentlj'^ kiss the trees 
And tlic}' did make no noise, in such a night 
Troilus mctliinks mounted the Trojan walls 
And sigh'd his soul toward the Grecian tents, 

Wiere Cressid lay that night. 

Jcs. In such a night 

Did Thisbe fearfulh^ o’ertrip the dew. 

And saw the lion's shadow ere himself. 

And ran dismay'd away. 

Lar. In such a night 

Stood Dido with a wdUow in her hand, 

Upon tlie wild sea banks, and waft her love 
To come again to Carthage. - 

Jcs. In such a night 

Medea gather'd the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old dJson. 

Lor. In such a night 

Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew, 

And TOth an unthrift love did run from Venice 
As far as Belmont. 

Jes. In such a night 

Did young Lorenzo swear he loved her well. 

Stealing her soul with many voire of faith, 

And ne’er a true one. 

Lor. ' In such a night 

Did pretty Jessica, like a little simew. 

Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 

Here iviU we sit and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears ; soft stillness and the night 
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Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid v.ith patines of bright gold '. ^ 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold st 
But in his motion lil:e an angel sings. 

Still quiring to the young-eyed chembins ; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay _ 

Doth grossly dose it in, v.'e cannot hear it. 


SONGS 

I 

[From The Tempest. j 

IYhere the bee sucks, there suck I : 

In a cowslip’s beU I lie ; 

There 1 couch tvhen owls do ciy. 

On the bat’s back I do fly 
After summer merrih'. 
iferrily, merrily shall I’live now 
Under’ the blossom that hangs on the bough. 

n 

[From Love's Labour’s Lost ; altered.] 

Whev daisies pied and violets blue 
And lady-smoclo all sUve-r white 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 

Do paint the meadows n-ith delight. 

The cuckoo then, on evert' tree. 

Heralds the spring, for thus sings he. 

Cuckoo ! 

When shepherds pipe on oaten, straws 
And merry larks are ploughmen’s clocks. 
When turtles build, and rooks and dan's. 
And maidens bleach their summer hocks. 
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The cuckoo then, on every tree. 
Heralds the spring, for thus sings he. 

Cuckoo i 


m 

- [From A Midsummer Night's T)reanii\ 

I KNOW a bank whereon the vuH thjune blows, 
^W^ere ox-lips and the nodding violet grows ; 
Quite overcanopied ^vi^h luscious woodbine. 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine : 
There sleeps Titania, some time of the ni^t. 
Lull’d in these flowers vuth dances and delight. 


f 

THE SHEPHERD’S HAPPY LOT 

[From Khig Henry the Sixth, Part III. The unhappy 
king muses on a hill o’erlooldng the battlefield.] 

O God ! raethinks it were a happy life, 

To be no better than a homely swain ; 

To sit upon a hill, as I do now. 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by point. 

Thereby to see the minutes how they run, 

How many make the hour full .complete j 
How many hours bring about the day ; 

How many days will finish up the year ; 

How manj' vears a mortal man may live. 

MTien this is known, tlien to divide the times : 

So many hours must I tend my flock ; 

So many hours must I take my rest; 

■ So many hours must I contemplate ; 

So many hours must I sport myself ; 

So many days my ewes have been with young ; 

So many weeks ere the poor fools rvill ean ; 

So many years ere I shall shear the fleece ; 

So minutes, hours, days, months, and years 
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Pass’d over to the end they v/ere created. 

Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. ^ 

Ah, what a life were this ! how sweet ! how lovely ! 
Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds looldng on their sillt’ * sheep 
Than doth a rich embroider’d canopy 
To lungs that fear their subjects’ treachery ? 

0, yes, it doth I a thousand-fold it doth. 

And, to conclude, the shepherd’s homelt' curds. 

His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle. 

His wonted sleep under a fresh tree’s shade. 

All which secure and sweetlt^ he enjoys. 

Is far beyond a prince’s delicates. 

His viands sparkling in a golden cup. 

His body couched in a curious bed, 

Vihen care, mistrust, and treason wait on him. 


A FLOM’ER SCENE 
[From The V/intey’s Tale^ 

O Proserpina, 

Por the flowers now, that, frighted, thou lett'st fall 
From Dis’s waggon ! daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and talre 
Tne winds of March with beauty ; tiolets dim. 

But ssveeter than the lids of Juno's et'es 
Or Ctuherea's breath ; pale primroses. 

That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength ; bright ox-lips and 
The crown imperial ; lilies of all Idnds, 

The flowcr-de-luce being one ! . . . 

Come, take vour flowers 
ilethlnlK I play as I have seen them do ” 

In Whitsun pastorals. 


* Innocent. 
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FRANCIS BACON 

[The many-sided genius of Francis Bacon, Baron 
Veruiam and Viscount St. Albans, who ivas a prominent 
Member of Parliament in Elizabeth’s reign and rose to be 
Lord Chancellor under James I., included profound in- 
terest in science and in Nature. This passage is taken 
from his essay Of Gardens, of which the opening words are 
given on page x. No \vriter ever packed more matter 
into few words than Bacon. His essays have been 
called jottings " of a nature whereof a man shall find 
much in experience but little in books.”] 

THE SCENTS OF FLOV^^RS 

The breath of flowers is far sweeter in the air {where it 
comes and goes Hke the warbling of music) than in the 
hand . •• . Roses damask and red are fast flowers of 
their smells, so that you may walk by a whole row of 
them and find nothing of their sweetness ; yea, though 
it be in a morning’s dew. Bays likewise yneld no smell 
as they grow. Rosemary little ; nor sweet marjoram. 
That which above all oBiers Auelds the sweetest smell 
in the air is the violet, specially the white double-violet, 
which comes twice a 3’ear, about the middle of April 
and about Bartholomew-tide. Next to that is the 
musk-rose. Then the strawberry-leaves dying, w'hich 
yield a most excellent cordial smell . . . Then sw^eet 
briar. Then wall-flowers, which are very delightful to 
be set under a parlour or low'er chamber -window'. Then 
pinks and gilly-flow'ers, specially the matted pink and 
clove gilly-flowers. Then the flow'ers of the lime-tree. 
Then the'honey-suckles, so they be somewhat afar off. 

Of bean flowers I speak not, because they are field 
flowers. But those which perfume the air most delight- 
fully, not passed by as the rest, but being trodden upon 
and crushed, are three .‘ that is bumet, wild thyme and 
water-mints. 

( 2 , 451 ) 


2 
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ROBERT HERRICK 

[Robert Herrick {1591-1674) held the liring of Dean 
Prior in Devonshire. His poems are full of country' life, 
and echo the song of birds ; they smell of April, May, and 
June. In “The Argument of his Book" IHesperides, 
from -which this poem is taken), he writes, in lines which 
are the very quintessence of poetry, 

I sing of Brooks, of Blossomes, Birds and Bowers ; 

Of April, May, of June, and July-Flowers. 

I sing of May -poles. Hock-carts, Wassails, Wakes, 

Of Bride-grooms, Brides, and of their Bridall-cakes . . . 
I sing of Times trans-shifting ; and I write 
How Roses first came Red, and Lillies White. 

He also writes of his " private wealth," his pet lamb, 
his goose that “ tells what danger’s neare,” his cat, and 
his spaniel, Tracy.] 

THE HOCK-CART, or HARVEST HOME 

To the Right Honourable Mildmay, Earle of Westmorland 
CoiiE, Sons of Summer, by whose toile 
We are the Lords of Mhne and OUe ; 

By whose tough labours and rough hands 
We rip up first, then reap our lands. 

Crown’d -with the eares of come, now come. 

And, to the pipe, sing Harvest home. 

Come forth, my Lord, and see the Cart 
Drest up with all the Country Art. 

See, here a Maukin,* there a sheet. 

As spotlesse pure as it is sweet : 

The Horses, Mares, and frisking Fillies 
(Clad, all, in Linnen, white as Lillies), 

The Harvest Swaines, and Wenches bound 
For joy, to see the Hock-cart crowm’d. 

About the Cart, heare, how' the Rout 
Of Rurall Younglings raise the shout ; 

Pressing before, some coming after, 

• .4. cloth. 
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Those mth a shout, and these uith laughter. 
Some blesse the Cart ; some kisse the sheaves ; 
Some prank them up with Oaken leaves : 

Some crosse the Fill-horse ; some vdth great 
Devotion stroak the home-borne wheat ; 

Wdiile other Rusticks, lesse attent 
To Prayers then to jMerr^nnent, 

Run after mth their breeches rent. 

Well, on, brave boyes, to 3'our Lord’s Hearth, 
Glittering mth fire ; where, for your mirth. 

Ye shall see first the large'and cheefe 
Foundation of jmiu- Feast, Fat Beefe : 

With Upper Stories, Mutton, Veale 
And Bacon (which makes full the meale), 

Witli sev'rall dishes standing by. 

As here a Custard, there a Pie, 

And here all-tempting Frumentie. 

And for to make the merry cheere. 

If smirking Wine be wanting here. 

There’s tliat which drowns ^ care, stout Beere .* 
Mdiich freely drink to your Lord’s health. 

Then to the Plough (the Common-wealtli), 

Next to your Flaiies, 3'our Fanes, 3mur Fatts ; 
Then to the Maids uith Mfiieaten Hats : 

To the rough Sickle and crookt S3'the, 

Drink, froUick, boyes, till all be bljilie. 

Feed and grow fat ; and as 3'e eat 
Be mindful that the lab ’ring Neat 
(As you) ma3’’ have their fill of meat. 

And know, besides, ye must revoke 
The patient Oxe unto the Yoke, 

And all goe back unto tlie Plough 
And Harrow, (though the3-’re bang’d up now). 
And, 3'ou must know, 3nur Lord’s words true. 
Feed him ye must, whose food 1 ^ j’ou. 

And that flu’s pleasme is h'ke raine. 

Not sent ye for to drowne 3'oiu: paine, * 

But for to make it spring againe. 
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ROBERT HERRICK 

[Robert Herrick (1501-1674) held the liiing of Dean 
Prior in Devonshire. His poems are full of countrj- life, 
and echo the song of birds : they smell of April, hlay, and 
June. In “The Argument of his Book” {Hespsrtdcs, 
from -which this poem is taken), he -^rrites, in lines v.-hich 
are the very quintessence of poetry, 

I sing of Brooks, of Blossomes, Birds and Bon-ers : 

Of April, hlay, of June, and Jaly-Flo-n-ers. 

I sing of May-poles, Hock-carts, Wassails, Wakes, 

Of Bride-grboms, Brides, and of their Bridall-cakes . . . 
I sing of Times trans-shifting ; and I v.-rite 
How Roses first came Red, and Lillies White, 

He also -writes of his ” private wealth,” his pet lamb, 
his goose that " tells what danger’s neare,” his cat, and 
his spaniel, Traq-.J 

THE HOCK-CART, or HARTOT HOME 

To Ihe Jiight Hotuiurahle 2 >lild»iay\ Earle of W esimarlar.d. 
CoiiE, Sons of Summer, by whose toile 
We are the Lords of Wine and Ode ; 

Ey tvhose -tough labours and rough hands 
We rip up fiist, then reap our lands. 

Crown-’d with the eares of come, now come. 

And, to the pipe, sing Harvest home. 

Come forth, my Lord, and see the Cart 
Drest up -vrith ^ the Country Art. 

See, here a ifaukiii,* there a sheet. 

As spotlesse pure as it is sweet : 

The Horses, Mares, and frisking Billies 
(Clad, aU , in Linnen, -white as Lillies), 

The Harvest Swains, and Wenches hound 
For joy, to see the Hock-cart cro-wn’d, 

About the Cart, heare, how the Rout 
Of Rmrall Younglmgs raise the shout ; 

Preying before, some coming after, 

• A clotb. 
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Those mth a shout, and these with laughter. 
Some blesse the Cart ; some kisse the sheaves ; 
Some prank them up with Oaken leaves ; 

Some crosse the Fill-horse ; some with great 
Devotion stroak tlie home-borne wiieat : 

While other Rusticks, lesse attent 
To Praj^ers then to Merr3'ment, 

Run after with their breeches rent. 

Well, on, brave boj^es, to jmur Lord’s Hearth, 
Glitt’ring with fire ; where, for j'our mirtli. 

Ye shall see first the large- and cheefe 
Foundation of your Feast, Fat Beefe : 

With Upper Stories, Mutton, Veale 
And Bacon (wiiich makes full the meale), 

Witli sev’rall dishes standing b}^ 

As here a Custard, there a Pie, 

And here all-tempting Frumentie. 

And for to make the merrj’- cheere. 

If smirking Wine be W'anting here, 

There’s that wiiich drowns Ml care, stout Beere ; 
Wiich freely drink to your Lord’s health. 

Then to the Plough (the Common-wealth), 

Next to 5four Flailes, your Fanes, }mur Fatts ; 
Then to the Maids with Mdieaten Hats : 

To the rough Siclde and crookt Sj'the, 

Drink, froUick, bo3fes, till all be b]3'the. 

Feed and grow' fat ; and as 3'e eat 
Be mindful that the lab ’ring Neat 
(As you) ma3' have their fill of meat. 

And know, besides, 3'e must revoke 
Tlie patient Oxe unto the Yoke, 

And all goe back unto the Plough 
And Harrow, (tliough the3'’re bang’d up now). 
And, 3'ou must know', 3'our Lord’s words true. 
Feed him ye must, whose food fils 3'ou. 

And that this pleasure is like raine. 

Not sent 3'e for to drowne 3'our paine. 

But for to make it spring againe. 
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JOHN MILTON 

pililton -was a great scholar. But if he sometiffles 
visw'ed Kature (rrhich he loved) -through classical ^eo 
tacles, in his Tractate on Education he advised pupils tp 
" procure, as oft as shall be needful, the helpful expen- 
eiiceofhunters,for,'lers,fisheraaeffli, shepherds, gardeners,” 
and declared that " in those vernal seasons of the year 
vrhsn the air is calm and pleasant, it vrere an injury and 
Eullenness against Nature not to go oat and see her riches, 
and partahe in her rejoicing vdth hea%’en and earth ”] 


THE FLOWT&RS 
[From Lycidasi^ 

. . , p.-iLL the vsles, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells, and flo>v’rets of a thonsand hues. 

Ye valleys lovr, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 
On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks, 
Throw hither all your quaint enameE'd eyes. 
That on the green turf suck the honied show’rs. 
And purple all the ground with vernal flow''r3. 
Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies. 

The tuited crovr-toe, and pale je^amine. 

The white pinl:, and the pansy freakt with jet. 
The glo'vring violet. 

The musk-rose, and the well-attir’d woodbine ; 
^'Vith cowslips wan that hang the pensi%'e head. 
And e-v-exy' flower that sad embroidery wears : 
Bid Amaranthus all his beauty shed, 

A.nd danadillies fill their cujk with tears. 

To strew' the laureat hearse where Lycid lies. 
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{The Complcat Atigicy, or The Coniemplative Man’s 
Jiecrcalion, was first published in 1653. Its autlior, 
Izaak Walton, was a prosperous retired London trades- 
man, and a friend of manj’- of tlie notable writers of tliat 
time. Walton himself thought tliat his book might, 
perhaps, reach a second edition ; but tlic quaint grace of 
his style has delighted countless readers, anglers and non- 
anglers alike, and more than a hundred editions have 
been issued. 

There is a slender tlircad of narrative running through 
the book. Piscator {i.c., the Fisherman), walking out 
beyond Tottenham Hill early one fresh INIay morning on 
his way to Ware, or’crtakcs Venator (tire Hunter) and 
Anceps (the Falconer). The three converse on sport, 
each extolling liis own. Piscator and Venator are so 
charmed witlr each other’s society -ttat after Piscator has 
spent a day with Iris friend watching an otter hunt, he 
devotes the next two daj'S to instructing Venator in tire 
noble art of angling.] 

OF THE NATURE AND BREEDING OF THE 
TROUT, AND HOW TO FISH FOR HIM 

Piscator. The Trout is a fish highly valued, both in 
this and foreign nations. He may be justly said, as 
the old poet said of rrdne, and we English say of veni- 
son, to be a generous fish ; a fish that is so like the 
buck, that he also has his seasons ; for it is obserr^ed 
that he comes in and goes out of season rvith the stag 
and buck : Gesner says his name is of a German off- 
spring, and says he is a fish that feeds clean and purely 
in tlie srviftest streams and on the hardest gravel ; and 
that he may justty contend wath all fresh-water fish, 
as the Mullet may \\dth all sea fish, for precedency and 
daintiness of taste ; and that being in right season, the 
most dainty palates have allowed precedency to him. 
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And before I go farther in my discourse, let me tell 
you, that you are to observe, that as there be some 
barren do^ that are good in summer, so there be 
some barren Trouts that are good in winter; but 
there are not so many that are so, for usually they be 
in their perfection in the month of May, and decline 
with the buck. Now you are to take notice, that in 
several countries, as in Germany, and in other parts, 
compared to ours, fish do differ much in their bigness, 
and shape, and other ways, and so do Trouts. It is 
well known that in the'Lake Leman, the Lake of 
Geneva, there are Trouts taken of three cubits long, 
as is affirmed by Gesner, a writer of good credit ; and 
Mercator says, the Trouts that are taken in the Lake 
of Geneva are a great part of the merchandize of that 
famous city. And you are further to know, that there 
be certain waters that breed Trouts, remarkable both 
for their number and smallness. I know a little brook 
in Kent, that breeds them to a number incredible, and 
you may take them twenty or forty in an homr, but 
none greater than about the size of a Gudgeon ; there 
arc also, in divers rivere, especially that relate to, or be 
^ Winchester, or the Thames about 
Windsor, a little Trout called a Samlet, or Skegger 
Trout ; in both which places 1 have caught twenty or 
forty at a standing, that will bite as fast and as freely 
^ Minnows ; these be by some taken to be young 
Salmons, but in those waters they never grow to be 
bigger than a Herring. 

Ihere is also in Kent, near to Canterbury, a Trout 
called there a Fordidge Trout, a Trout that bears the 
name of the town where it is usually caught, that is 
accounted tlie rarest of fish ; many of them near the 
bigness of a Salrnon, but knovai by their different 
colour, and in their best season they cut very white ; 
and none of these have been known to be caught 
^'7* it were one that was caught by 

v-ir George Hastings, an excellent angler, and now 
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with God; and he hath told me, he thought that 
Trout bit not for hunger but wantonness ; and it is 
tlie rather to be believed, because both he, then, and 
many others before him, ha^m been curious to search 
into their bellies, what the food was by which the}'' 
lived ; and have found out notliing by which they 
might satisfy their curiosity. 

Concerning which you are to take notice, that it is 
reported by good authors, that grasshoppers and some 
fish have no mouths, but are nourished and take breath 
by the porousness of tlreir gills, man knows not how ; 
and this may be believed, if we consider that when the 
raven hath hatched her eggs, she takes no further care, 
but leaves her young ones to the care of the God of 
Nature, who is said in the Psalms, “ to feed the young 
ravens that call upon him.” And they be kept alive 
and fed by a dew, or worms that breed in their nests ; 
or some other ways that we mortals know not ; * and 
this may be believed of the Fordidge Trout, which, as 
it is said of the stork, that he knows his season, so ho 
knows his times, I think almost his day of coming into 
tliat river out of the sea, where he lives, and, it is like, 
feeds nine months of the year, and fasts three in the 
river of Fordidge. And you are to note, that those 
townsmen are very punctual in obsenung the time of 
beginning to fish for tliem ; and boast much that their 
river affords a Trout that exceeds all others. And just 
so does Sussex boast of several fish ; as, namely, a 
Shelsey Cockle, a Chichester Lobster, an Arundel 
Mullet, and an Amerley Trout. 

And now for some confirmation of- the Fordidge 
Trout : you are to know that this Trout is tliought to 
eat nothing in the fresh water ; and it ma}r be tlie 
better believed, because it is well knoum, that swal- 
lows, and bats, and wagtails, which are called half- 

* The reader will bear in mind that Walton is not to be 
tak'cn as a reliable authority on birds, or, indeed, on 
cverj-thing relating to fish. 
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year birds, and not seen to fly in England for six 
inontbs in the year, but about Michaelmas leave us for 
a hotter cHmate ; yet some of them, that have been 
left behind their fellows, have been found, many thou- 
sands at a time, in hollow trees, or clay caves ; where 
they have been observed to live and sleep out the 
whole winter without meat. And so Albertus ob- 
serves, that there is one kind of frog that hath her 
mouth naturally shut up about the end of August, and 
that she lives so all the winter : and though it be 
strange to some, yet it is known to too many among 
us to be doubted. 

And so much for these Fordidge Trouts, which never 
afford an angler sport, but either live their time of 
being in the fresh water, by their meat formerly 
gotten in the sea, not unlike the swallow or frog, or by 
the virtue of the fresh water only ; or as the birds of 
Paradise and the cameleon are said to liv’e, by the 
sun and the air. 

There is aJso in Northumberland a Trout called a 
Bull-Trout, of a much greater length and bigness than 
any in these southern parts ; and there are, in many 
rivers that relate to the sea, Salmon-Trouts, as much 
different from otheis, both in shape and in their spots, 
as we see sheep in some countries differ one from 
another in their shape and bigness, and in the fineness 
of their wool : and, certainly, as some pastures breed 
larger sheep, so do. some riv’^ers, by reason of the 
ground over which they run, breed larger Trouts. 

Now the next thing that I will commend to 3’our 
consideration is, that the Trout is of a more sudden 
growth than, other fish ; concerning which, you are 
^so to take notice, that he lives not so long as the 
Pearch, and divers other fishes do, as Sir Francis 
Bacon hath obscrv’cd in his History of Life and Death. 

And next you are to take notice, that he is not like 
the Crocodile, which if he lives never so long, yet always 
thrives till his death : but it is not so with the Trout ; 
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for after he is come to his full growth; -he declines in 
his body, and keeps his bigness, or thrives only in his 
head till his death. And you are to know, that he 
rwll, about, (especially before,) the time of his spanuiing,- 
get almost miraculously through weirs and flood-gates 
against the streams, even through such high and swift 
places as is almost incredible. Next, that the Trout 
usually spawns about October or November, but in 
some rivers a little sooner or later ; which is the more 
observable, because most other fish spawn in the 
spring or summer, when the sun hath warmed both 
tlie earth and water, and made it fit for generation. 
And you are to note, that he continues many months 
out of season : for it ma}' be obser\'ed of the Trout, 
that he is like the buck or the ox, that will not be fat in 
many months, though he go in the very same pastures 
that horses do, which will be fat in one month ; and so 
you may observe, thatmostotherfishesrecoverstrength, 
and grow sooner fat and in season than the Trout doth. 

And next you are to note, that till the sun gets to 
such a height as to warm the earth and tlie water, the 
Trout is sick, and lean, and lousj', and unwholesome ; 
for 3mu shall in winter find him to have a big head, and 
then to be lank, and thin, and lean ; at whicli time 
manj’^ of them have sticking on them sugs, or Trout- 
lice, which is a kind of a worm, in shape like a clove, or 
pin wth a big head, and sticks close to him, and sucks 
his moisture ; those, I think, the Trout breeds him- 
self, and never thrives till he free himself from them, 
which is when warm weather comes ; and then, as he 
grows stronger, he gets from the dead still water, into 
the sharp streams and the gravel, and there rubs off 
tliese worms or lice ; and then, as he grows stronger, 
so he gets him into swifter and swifter streams, and 
there lies at tlie watch for any fly or minnow that 
comes near to him ; and he especially loves the Maj'- 
fly, which is bred of the cod-worm’ or cadis ; and 
these make the Trout bold and lusty; and he is 
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usuaili’ latter and better meat at the end cl that mnath 

than at any time of the year. 

Now you are to know that it i* oi'/frvul, that 
usually the best Trouts are cither red or y^ilon ; 
though some, as the I'ordidgc Trout, b' vvliitc and yet 
good ; but that is not ustial ; and it i;- a note ob » tv- 
able, that the female Trout hath usually a Ic'^ le’ad, 
and a deeper body than the male Trout, and U'-uydly 
the belter meat ; and nolo, that a hog hark,, and a little 
head, to either Trout, Salmon, or ntyv othci fi'-h, i'> a 
sign that that fish is in season. 

But yet you arc to note, that as you see come wil- 
lows or palm-trees hud and blossom sooner than others 
do, so some Trouts be, in rivers, sooner in s^a‘a;)n ; and 
as some hollies or oaks arc longer before they cast tbeir 
leaves, so are some Trouts, in rivers, longer I'lefore they 
go out of season. 

And you arc to note, that there arc several kinds of 
Trouts, but these several kinds are not consiflcrcd but 
by veiy' few men, for they go under the general name 
of Trouts ; just as pigeons do in most places ; though 
it is certain there are tame and wild pigeons ; and of 
the tame, there be helmils and runts, and carriers and 
cropcTS, and indeed too many to name. Kay, the 
Royal Society have found and published lately, that 
there be thirty and three kinds of spiders ; and yet 
ail, for aught I know, go under that one general name 
of spider. And it is so with many kinds of fish, and of 
Trouts especially, which differ in their bigness, and 
shape, and spots, and colour. The great Kentish hens 
Riay be an instance, compared to other hens : and, 
doubtless, there is a kind of small Trout, which will 
never thrive to be big, that breeds very many more 
than others do, that be of a larger size ; which j'ou 
may rather believe, if you consider that the little wren 
and titmouse will have twenty young ones at a time, 
when usually the noble hawk, or the musical thrassel 
or blackbird, exceed not four or five. 
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And now j'^ou shall see me try my skill to catch a 
Trout ; and at my next walking, either this evening or 
to-morrow morning, I ndll give you direction how 5^ou 
yourself shall fish for him. 

Venator. Trust me, master, I see now it is a harder 
matter to catcli a Trout than a Chub ; for I have put 
on patience, and followed you these two hours, and not 
seen a fish stir, neither at your minnow nor your 
worm. 

Piscaior. WeU, scholar, you must endure worse luck 
sometime, or you will never make a good angler. But 
what sajf you now ? there is a Trout now, and a good 
one too, if I can but hold him ; and two or three turns 
more wall tire him : now you see he lies still, and the 
sleight is to land him : reach me that landing-net : so. 
Sir, now he is mine own, what say 3'ou now, is not this 
worth all m3' labour and 3'our patience ? 

Venator. On m3' word, master, this is a gallant 
Trout ; what shall we do with him ? 

Piscator. Itlarry, e’en eat him to supper : we’ll go 
to my hostess from whence we came ; she told me, as 
I was going out of door, that my brother Peter, a good 
angler, and a cheerful companion, had sent word he 
would lodge there to-night, and bring a friend with 
him. j\Iy hostess has two beds, and I know 3'ou and I 
ma3' have the best : we’ll rejoice with my brother 
Peter and his friend, tell tales, or sing ballads, or make 
a catch, or find some harmless sport to content us, and 
pass away a little time without offence to God or man. 

Venator. A match, good master, let’s go to that 
house, for the linen looks white, and smells of lavender, 
and I long to lie in a pair of sheets that smell so. Let’s 
be going, good master, for I am hungr}’ again with 
fishing. 

Piscator. Nay, sta3’ a little, good scholar ; I caught 
my last Trout with a woim ; now I will pul on a min- 
now, and tr3' a quarter of an hour about 3‘onder trees 
for another, and so walk towards our lodging. Look 
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you, scholar, thereabout we shaU have a bite prf ently, 

or not at all. Have with you. Sir ; o my word I ha\ _ 

hold of him. Oh ! it is a great logger-headed Uiud, 
come, hang him upon that -willow twig, and 
going. But turn out of the way a little, good scholar, 
toward yonder high honeysuchie hedge , there '' 
sit and sing, whilst this shower falls so gently upon the 
teeming earth, and gives yet a sweeter smeU to tne 
lovely flowers that adorn these verdant meadows. 

Look, under that broad beech-tree I sat down, when 
I was last this way a-fishing, and the birds in the ad- 
ioining grove seemed to have a friendly contention 
with an echo, whose dead voice seemed to live m a 
hollow tree near to the brow of that primrose-hu , 
there I sat -viewing the silver streams glide silently 
towards their centre, the tempestuous sea ; yet some- 
times opposed by rugged roots and pebble-stones, 
which broke their -waves, and turned them into foam ; 
and sometimes I beguiled time by viewing the barw' 
less lambs, some leaping securely^ in the cool shade, 
whilst others sported themselves in the cheerful sun. 
As I thus sat, these and other sights had so fully pos- 
sest my soul with content, that I thought, as the poet 
has happily expressed it. 


I was for that time lifted above earth. 

And possest joys not promis’d in my oirtn. 

As I left this place, and entered into the next fleld, 
a second pleasure entertained me ; rivas a han(> 
some milkmaid, that had not yet attained so much 
age and wisdom as to load her mmd with any 
fears of many things that will never he, as too many 
men too often do ; but she cast away all care, ana 
sung like a nightingale ; her voice was good, and the 
ditty fitted for it ; it was that smooth song, which was 
made by Kit ■^larlow, now at least fifty years ago ; 
and the milkmaid’s mother sung an answer to it. 
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which was made by Sir Walter Raleigh in his 
younger days. 

They were old-fashioned poetr3^ but choicely good ; 
I think much better than the strong lines tliat are now 
in fashion in this critical age. Look )'onder ! on my 
word, yonder the)^ botli be a-milking again. I will give 
her tlie Chub, and persuade tliem to sing those two 
songs to us. 

God speed jmu, good woman ! I have been a-hshing ; 
and am going to Bleak Hall to my bed ; and having 
caught more fish than wall sup rhyself and mjr friend, 
I will bestow this upon 5'ou and your daughter, for I 
use to sell none. . . . 

. Vcjiator. 0 my good master, this moming-walk has 
been spent to my great pleasure and rvonder : but, I 
pray, when shall I have your direction how to make 
artificial flies, like to those tliat the Trout loves best, 
and, also, hoiv to use them ? 

Piscaior. My honest scholar, it is now past five of the 
clock ; we udll fish tiU nine, and then go to breakfast. 
Go you to yonder sycamore-tree, and hide your bottle 
of drink under the hollow root of it ; for about tliat 
time, and in that place, we will make a brave breakfast 
ivith a piece of powdered beef, and a radish or two, 
that I have in my fish-bag ; ive shall, I ivarrant j^ou, 
make a good, honest, wholesome, hungry? breakfast, 
and I will then give you direction for the making and 
using of your flies : and in the meantime, there is your 
rod and line, and my advice is, tliat you fish as you see 
me do, and let's try which can catch the first fish. 

Venator. I thank you, master, I will observe and 
practise your direction as far as I am able. 

Piscaior, Look you, scholar, you see I have hold of 
a good fish : I now see it is a Trout. I pray, put that 
net imder him, and touch not my line, for if you do, 
then w?e break aU. Well done, scholar, I thank you. 

Now for another. Trust me, I have another bite : 
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come, sdiokr, come lay down your rod, and Ldp roe 
to land this as you did the other. So, non' we shan 
be sure to have a good dish of fish for supper. 

Venator. I am glad of that ; but I have no fortune ; 
sure, master, yours is a better rod and better tacUing. 

Piscaior. Nay, then, take mine ; and I will fish 
uithyouis. Look you, scholar, I have another. Coroe, 
do as you did before. And now I have a bite at an- 
other. Oh me ! he has broke all ; there’s half a line 
and a good hook lost. 

Venator. Ay, and a good Trout too. 

Piscaior. Kay, the Trout is not lost ; for pray take 
notice, no man can lose what he never had. 

Venator. Master, 1 can neither catch with the first 
nor second angle : I have no fortune. 

Piscaior. Look you, scholar, I have yet another 
and now, haring caught three brace of Trouts, X wifi 
tell you a short tale as we walk towards our breakfast. 

A scholar, a preacher I should say, that was to preach 
to procure the approbation of a parish that he might 
be their lecturer, had got from his fellow'pupfl the 
copy of a sennon that was first preached with great 
commendation hy him that composed it ; and though 
the borrow'er of it preached it word for word as it was 
at first, yet it was utterly disliked as it w’as preached 
by the second to his congregation ; which the sermon- 
borrower complained of to the lender of it, and was 
thus answered ; " I lent you indeed my fiddle, but not 
my fiddle-stick ; for you are to know, that every one 
cannot make musick with my words, which are fitted 
for my own mouth.” And so, my scholar, you are to 
know, that as the ill pronunciation or ill accenting of 
words in a sennon spoils it, so the ill carriage of your 
line, or not fishing even to a foot in a right place, makes 
you lose your labour ; and you are to know', that 
though you have my fiddle, that is, rav vet}’ rod and 
tacklings with which you see I catch fish, yet you have 
not my fiddle-stick ; that is, you yet have not skill to 
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know how to carry your hand and line, nor how to 
guide it to a right place-; and this must be taught 5'ou ; 
for you are to remember, I told you angling is an art, 
eitlier by practice, or a long obsenmtion, or botli. But 
take tliis for a rule, when you fish for a Trout with a 
worm, let your line have so much, and not more lead 
tlian will & the stream in which you fish ; that is to 
say, more in a great troublesome stream than in a 
sm^ler that is quieter ; as near as may be, so much as 
will sink the bait to the bottom, and keep it still in 
motion, and not more. 

But now let’s say grace, and fall to breakfast. Wdiat 
saj' you, scholar, to the prorddence of an old angler ? 
does not this meat taste well ? and was not this place 
well chosen to eat it ? for this sycamore-tree will shade 
us from the sun’s heat. 

Venator. All excellent good, and my stomach excel- 
lent good, too. And I now remember and find that 
true which devout Lessius says, " that poor men, and 
those that fast often, have much more pleasure in eat- 
ing than rich men and gluttons, that alwa3's feed before 
their stomachs are empty of their last meat, and call 
for more ; for by that means thej^ rob themselves of 
that pleasure that hunger brings to poor men.” And 
I do seriously approve of that saying of yours, " that 
j'ou had rather be a civU, well-governed, well-grounded, 
temperate, poor angler, than a drunken lord.” But I 
hope there is none such ; however, I am certain of this, 
that I have been at many veia' costly dinners that have 
not afforded me half the content that this has done, 
for which I thank God and j'ou. 

Piscator. And now, scholar, I tliink it will be time to 
repair to our angle-rods, whidi we left in tlie water to 
fish for themselves ; and you shall choose which shall 
be 3'ours ; and it is an even laj’’, one of them catclies. 

And let me tdl you, this kind of fishing with a dead 
rod, and laying night-hooks, are like putting money to 
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use, for they both work for the ouTiers when they do 
nothing but sleep, or eat, or rejoice, as you know we 
have done this lest hour, and sat as quietty and as free 
from cares under this sycamore, as Virgil’s Titjoais and 
his Helibceus did under their broad beech-tree. Ho 
life, my honest scholar, no life so happy and so pleasant 
as the life of a well-governed angler ; for when the 
lawyer is sv, 'allowed up with business, and the states- 
man is preventing or contri\-ing plots, then we sit on 
cowslip-banks, hear the birds sing, and possess our- 
selves in as much quietness as these silent silver 
streams, which we now see glide so quietly by us. 
Indeed, my good scholar, we may say of angling as Dr. 
Boteler said of strawberries : “ Doubtless God could 
have made a better berry, but doubtless God never 
did; ” and so, if I might be judge," God never did make 
a more calm, quiet, innocent recreation than angling- 
ril tell you, scholar, when I sat last on this primrose- 
bank, and looked down these meadows, I thought of 
them as Charles the Emperor did of the city of Flor- 
ence ; " Tnat the}' were too pleasant to be looked on, 
but only on holy^ays.” As I then sat on this very 
grass, i turned my present thoughts into verse : 
'twas a wish which I'll repeat to you : — 

TIdE ANGLER’S WISH 

I in these fio'.ver\" meads irould be : 

These crystal streams .should solace me ; 

To y. hose liami onions bubbling noise, 

I \'.ith my angle would rejoice : 

Sit here, and see tlio turtle-dove 
Court luK cliaste mate to acts of love : 

C>r. or. that bank, feel the west wind 
Breathe health and plenty ; please my mind. 

To see swret dw-drop'' kiss these flowers, 

.'lT-'I tl-.'-r. V ash'd off by .April showers : 

Here, hear my Kenna sing a song. 

Tliere, sec a blackbird feed her young. 
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Or a leverock build her nest ; 

Here, ^ve my weary spirits rest, 

And raise my low -pitch’d thoughts above 
Earth, or what poor mortals love : 

Thus, free from lawsuits and the noise 
Of princes’ courts, I would rejoice. 

Or, with my Bryan, and a book. 

Loiter long days near Shawford-brook ; 
There sit by him, and eat my meat. 

There see the sun both rise and set : 

There bid good-morning to next day, 
There meditate my time away ; 

And angle on ; and beg to have 
A quiet passage to a welcome grave. 


OF THE LUCE OR PIKE 

Piscator. The mighty Luce or Pike is taken to be the 
tyrant, as the Salmon is the king, of the fresh waters. 
Sir Francis Bacon, in his History of Life and Death, 
observes the Pike to be the longest-lived of any fresh- 
water fish, and yet he computes it to be not usually 
above forty years, and others think it to be not above 
ten years ; and yet Gesner mentions a Pike taken in 
Swedeland in the year 1449, with a ring about his neck, 
declaring he was put into that pond by Frederick the 
Second, more than two hundred years before he was 
last taken, as by the inscription in that ring, being 
Greek, was interpreted by the then Bishop of Worms. 
But of this no more, but that it is observed, that the 
old or very great Pikes have in them more of state than 
goodness, the smaller or middle-sized Pikes being by 
the most and choicest palates observed to be the best 
meat; and contrary, the Eel is observed to be the 
better for age and bigness. 

AH Pikes that live long prove chargeable to their 
keepers, because their life is maintained by the death 
of so many other fish, even those of their own kind ; 

(2,461) 3 
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which has made him hy some waiters to be ^ed 
tyrant of the rivers, or the fr^h-water wolf, by jea-on 
of his bold, greedy, dermuring disposition ; which ^ 
so keen, as Gesner relates, a man going to a pond, where 
it =eems a Pike had devoured all the fish, to water ms 
mde. had a Pike bit his mule by the lips ; to winch 
the Pike hung so fast, that the mule drew him out or 
the water, and by that accident the owner of the mule 
angled out the Pike. And the same Gesner observes, 
that a maid in Poland had a Pike bit her by tbe foot 
as she was washing clothes in a pond- And I have h^d 
the like of a ivoman in Killingwonh pond, not far morn 
Co^'ent^^ But I have been assured by my hiend 
Mr. Segrave, of whom I spake to }*ou former^, that 
keeps tame otters, that he hath known a Pike, in 
treme hunger, fight v.ith one of his otters for a Carp 
that the otter had caught, and was then bringmg out 
of the water. I have told you who relates these things ; 
and tell you they are parsons of credit ; and sb^ con- 
clude this observation, by telling you what a wise man. 
has observed, “ It is a hard thing to persuade the belly. 


because it has no ears.” 

But if these relations be disbelieved, it is too evident 
to be doubted, that a Pike will devour a fish of his own 
Mnd that shall be bigger than his belly or throat will 
receive, and swallow a part of him, and let the other 
part remain in his mouth till the sivallowed part be 
digested, and then sivallow that other part that w^ 
in his mouth, and so put it over by degrees ; which is 
not unlike the ox, and some other beasts taking them 
meat, not out of their mouth immediately into their 
l>Jly, but first into some place betwixt, and then chew 
it, or digest it by degre-es after, which is called chewing 
the cucL .ynd doubtless Pikes will bite when they are 


not hungry, but, as some think, even for very anger, 
^’cn a tempting bait comes near to them, 
tnd it is observed, that the Pike will eat venomous 
», as some Mnd of frogs are, and yet live without 
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being harmed by them : for, as some say, he has in 
him a natural b^sam, or antidote against all poison : 
and he has a strange heat, that though it appear to us 
to be cold, can yet digest or put over any fish-flesh, b}'’ 
degrees, 'without being sick. And otliers observe, tiiat 
he never eats the venomous frog till he have first killed 
her, and then, as ducks are observed to do to frogs in 
spawning-time, at which time some frogs are observed ' 
to be venomous, so thoroughly washed her, by tum- 
bling her up and do^vn in the water, that he may devour 
her without danger. And Gesner affirms, that a Polo- 
nian gentleman did faithfully assure him, he had seen 
two young geese at one time in the belly of a Pike. 
And doubtless a Pike, in his height of hunger, will bite 
at and devour a dog that smms in a pond ; and there 
have been examples of it, or the like ; for as I told 
you, “ The belly has no ears when hunger comes 
upon it.” 

The Pike is also observed to be a solitary, melan- 
choly, and a bold fish ; melancholy, because he always 
* swims or rests Ifimself alone, and never swms in shoals 
or \vith company, as Roach and Dace, and most other 
fish do : and bold, because he fears not a shadow, or 
to see or be seen of anybody, as the Trout and Chub, 
and aU other fish do. 

And it is obser^'ed by Gesner, that the jaw-bones, 
and hearts, and galls of Pikes, are ver}^ medicinable for 
several diseases, or to stop blood, to abate fevers, to 
cure agues, to oppose or expel the infection of the 
plague, and to be manj'- ways medicinable and useful 
fer tile good of mankind ; but he observes, that tlie 
biting of a Pike is venomous and hard to be cured. 

And it is observed, that the Pike is a fish that breeds 
but once a year; and that other fish, as namely 
Loaches, do breed oftener: as rve are certain tame 
pigeons do almost everj' month, and 3'et the hawk, a 
bird of prey, as the Pike is a fish, breeds but once in 
twelve montlis ; and you arc to note, that his time 
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of breeding, or spav,-ning, is usually about the end 
of Febraarj'-, or somewhat later, in March, as the 
weather proves colder or v,'armer. 

I might more of this, but it might be thought 
curiosity or worse, and shall therefore forbear it, and 
tal:e up so much of your attention as to tell you that 
the best of Pikes are noted to be in rivers, next, those 
in great ponds or meres, and the worst, in small ponds. 

But before I proceed further, I am to tell you, that 
there is a great antipathy betwixt the Pike and some 
frogs ; and this may appear to the reader of Dubravius, 
a bishop in Bohemia, who, in lus book of fish and fish- 
ponds relates what he says he saw' with his own eyes, 
and could not forbear to tell the reader, Mhich was : — 

“ As he and the bishop Thurzo were wahdng by a 
large pond in Bohemia, they saw a frog, when the Pike 
lay very sleepily and quiet bt'the shore-side, leap upon 
his head, and the frog having exprest malice or anger 
by his swoln chc-eks and stanng eyes, did stretch out 
his legs and embrace the Pike’s head, and presently 
reached them to his eyes, tearing with them and his 
teeth those tender pa,rt5 ; the Pilte, moved with anguish, 
moves up and do’.ra the water, and rubs himself against 
weeds, and wiiatevcr he thought might quit him of his 
f-pf-my ; but all in vain, for the frog did continue to 
ride triumphantly, and to bite and torment the Pike 
tih Ins strength failc'd, and then the frog sunk with the 
Pike to the bottom of the water ; then presently the 
frog appearedagain at thetop.and croalred.and seemed 
5'^-ryce ln:e a conqueror, after which he presently 
rytin <i to hiv t hole. Tlie bishop, that had beheld 
the battle, call' d liis fisherman to fetch his nets, and 
by sli means to get the Pila* that they might declare 
■'’•h-it had hapjj-.-ned ; and the Pike was drawn forth, 
and bf/t'a his ryes eaten out ; at which when they 
b'-gan to woml'-T, the fisherman wished them to 
f'tbrar, a:,d assured them he was certain that Pilres 
W'.ie often Eo served," 
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I told tliis, whicli is to be read in the sixth chapter 
of the book of Dnhravhis, unto a friend, who replied. 

It was as improbable as to liave the mouse scratch 
out the cat’s eyes.” 

But he did not consider, that tlicre be fishing frogs, 
which the Dalmatians call the water-devil, of which I 
might tell you as wonderful a story ; but I shall tell 
3'ou that ’tis not to be doubted, but that there be some 
fro^s so fearful of the water-snake, that when they 
swim in a place in which they fear to meet with him, 
they then get a reed across into their moutlis, which if 
they two meet bj'’ accident, secures the frog from the 
strengtli and malice of the snake ; and note, that the 
frog usually'’ swims the fastest of the two. 

And let me tell you, that as there be water and land 
frogs, so tlicrc be land and water snakes. Concerning 
which take this observation, that the land-snake breeds 
and hatches her eggs, which become 5'-oung snakes, in 
some old dunghill, or a like liot place ; but the water- 
snake, which is not venomous, and as I have been 
assured by a great observer of such secrets, does not 
hatcli, but breed her young alive, which she does not 
then forsake, but bides with them, and in case of danger 
will take them ail into her mouth and swim away from 
any apprehended danger, and then let them out again 
when she thinks all danger to be past ; these be acci- 
dents that we anglers sometimes see, and often talk of. 

But whither am I going ? I had almost lost myself, 
by remembering the discourse of Dubravius. I wilt 
therefore stop here, and tell you, according to my 
promise, how to catch this Pike. 
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CHARLES COTTON 

[Charles Cotton, of Bsresford in Staffordshire, vras tora 
in 1630. He was a friend of Izaak Walton, whom he 
called his father, and so ardent a fisherman ttet 
home on the Dove (a fine front stream) he bnilt a little 
fjshing-bcix sacred to ans’lers, over the door of vrMch ■&e 
initials of Cotton and Walton were nnited in cipher. He 
died in 1687.] 


E\T:XING QUATRAIN'S 

T HE da\'’s ^own old, the fainting Sun 
Has but a little tvay to run ; 

And yet his steeds, with all his skill. 

Scarce lug the chariot dov.m the hill. . . - 

The shadov.'s now so long do grow, 

Tliat brambl'S iii:e tali cedars show ; 

Molehills seem mountains, and the ant 
Appears a monstrous dephant, 

X ver%' little, little flock 
S'uades thrice the ground that it would stock ; 
V.T.il't the small stripling following them 
App-'ars a mighty Poiyphcme. . . . 

Nov.’ lowing herd= are each-where heard ; 
Chains ratti'- in rii” '.iuaii>s' yard ; 

Ttm- ctirl's on tail svt down to rest, 
li'Ta’ing on high the cuckold’s crest. 

Ti'" i'.edzc i- rtript, t’tie clothes brought in, 

N juri4t’s If: witi'.ont shoul'i b-.- within ; 

Ti,'-^ are hi’.-'d, and hum tiioir charm, 
V.l.il-t i’>’- ry ho’r ^ do -■ -.m a swarrn. 
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DANIEL DEFOE 

The cock now to the roost is prest. 
For he must call up all the rest ; 

The sow’s fast pegg’d TOthin the stye 
To still her squeahing progen}^ 

Each one has had his supping mess, 
The cheese is put into the press ; 

The pans and bowls clean scalded all. 
Rear’d up against the mtlk-house wall. 

And now on benches aU are sat 
In tlie cool air to sing and chat. 

Till Phoebus, dipping in the West, 

Shall lead the world the wa}^ to rest. 


DANIEL DEFOE 

PDaniel Defoe (1659-1731), kno\\'n to all as the autlior 
of Robinson Crusoe, titiough no great lover of inanimate 
natee, was capable of being greatly interested in 
animals, especially dogs and horses.] 

DOG FRIENDSHIP 

• . . Mr. C.\rew, autlior of the Survey of CornivaU, tells 
us a strange stor}- of a dog in this town, of whom it was 
observed, that if the}'^ gave him any large bone, or piece 
of meat, he immediately went out of doors -with it, and 
after having disappeared for some time, would return 
again ; upon which, after some time, the5^ watched 
him, when, to tlieir gi'cat surprise, tlierr found that the 
poor charitable creature carried what he so got to an 
old decrepit mastiff, which lay in a den that he had 
made among the brakes a little way out of the town, 
and was blind, so that he could not help himself, and 
there this creature fed him : he adds also, tliat on Sun- 
da3-s or Holidays, when he found they made good cheer 
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in the house where he lived, he would go out, and bring 
this old blind dog to the door, and feed him there tifl 
he had enough, and then go with him back to his habi- 
tation in the country again, and see him safe in. If 
this stor}’’ is true, it is very remarkable indeed, and I 
thought it worth telling, because the author was a 
person who might be created. 


JAjWES THOMSON 

Qames Thomson, though perhaps best remembered as 
the author of "Rule, Britannia,'' is better entitled to 
^^ting place among poets by reason of his Seasons. 
Thomson was one of the few poets of the early eigbt- 
^nth century to be genuinely interested in Nature, The 
loUowmg extracts are from Winieril 


JANUARY 


oroaaened nostrils to the sk}^ uptume; 

^e conscious heifer snuffs the stormt' gale. 

E en as the matron, at her nightly task, 

Y ith pensive labour draw3 the flaxen thread, 

1 he w^ed taper and the crackling flame 
^retell the blast. But chief the plumy race, 
rte tenants of the sky, its changes speak. 

J^tinng from the downs, where all day long 
^ey picked their scanty fare, a blackening train 
Ut clamorous roote thick-urge their wearc' flight, 

\ ^ closing shelter of the grove. 

A^iduous, in his bower, the wailing owl 
to sad song. The cormorant on high 
1 deep, and screams dong the land, 

^ud shnels the soaring hem ; and vith wild wing 
The archng sea-fowl cleave the flaky clouds 
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THE ROBIN 

The fowls of Heaven, 

Tamed by tlie cruel season, crowd around 
The winnowing store, and claim the little boon 
Wiich Providence assigns tliem. 

One alone. 

The redbreast, sacred to the household gods. 
Wisely regardful of the embroiling sky. 

In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaves 
His shivering mates, and pa}'s to trusted man 
His annual visit. Half afraid, he first 
Against the window beats ; tlien, brisk, alights 
On the warm hearth ; then, hopping o’er the floor, 
Eyes all the smihng family askance. 

And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is. 


GILBERT WHITE 

\T}ie Natural History of Selhorne is one of the most 
charming books on natural Iiistorj’^ ever vTitten, ranldng 
with The Compleat Angler in its fullness of knowledge, its 
grace of style, and its abiding delight for readers. Sel- 
bome is a village in Hampshire, and here Gilbert ^^Tiite 
ivas bom in 1720. Educated at Oxford, he returned to 
Selbome, a place he loved so dearly tliat he never quitted 
it to push his fortunes elsewhere. For forty years he 
watched with ceaseless interest and diligence tlie birds, 
trees, and flowers of the countryside. In 1767 he began 
■'vnting a series of letters to two friends, and these 
letters were published in 1789. As in the case of Izaak 
Walton’s famous work, the issue of a host of editions 
kears testimony to the merits of the book ; and though 
the progress of natural history has showm tliat White is 
occasionally mistaken in some statement or theory, his 
book remains a wonderful illustration of the knowledge 
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wjiich, may be gained by the patient observation of a 
iNature lover. 

In the extracts that follow, one complete letter is 
ss^ch of the longer passages a heading has been 
added to call attention to the purport of the extract ; 
and finally a series of short but notable observations is 
given.] 


THE PARISH OF SELBORNE 

The parish of Selbome lies in the extreme eastern 
comer of the counts'' of Hampshire, bordering on the 
county of Sussex, and not far from the county of Snr- 
miles south-west of London, in 
atitude fifty-one, and near midway between the towns 
oi Alton and Petersfield. The soils of this district are 
a most various and diversified as the views and as- 

EncA-ii r south-west consists of a , 

^ three hundred feet above the 

<iivided into a sheep-down, the high 
wood, called the Hanger, 
^’^’‘"ence is altogether beech, the 
smnofh focest trees, whether we consider its 

g'°ssy foUage, or graceful 

nleasinr^i\°'iM^^' sheep-walk, is a 

of about one mile by half that 

where ,7 of the hill-countrjd 

commind^f “to the plains, and 

bl^e ^ '«ew, being an assem- 

the'foof nf tb'e^wu’ heath, and water. At 

iSthevlLl 

street tbree^ ’ consists of one single stragghn? 
femd ^ “ I<^^gth, in a shel- 

S hous^er/r™'!"'."? rvith the Hanger. 

cLv S .The the hill bv a vein of stlfi 

s one Iht e rTT ^'“"t stand on'a rock of white 
sS T Tr Vr from ohalk. but 

extreme heat. ^ calcareous, that it endures 
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The cartway of the village divides, in a remarkable 
manner, two very incongruous soils. To the south- 
ivest is a rank clay, that requires tlie labour of years 
to render it mellow ; while the gardens to the north- 
east, and small enclosures behind, consist of a warm, 
fonvard, crumbling mould called black malm, which 
seems, highly saturated with vegetable and animal 
manure ; and these may perhaps have been the 
original site of the town, while the woods and coverts 
might extend dowm to the opposite bank. 

Our wells, at an average, run to about sixty-three 
feet, and when sunk to that deptli seldom f^, but 
produce a fine limpid water, soft to the taste, and much 
commended by those who drink the pure element, 
but which docs not lather well witli soap. 

To the north-west, north, and east of the %d]lage, is 
a range of fair enclosures, consisting of what is called 
a white malm, a sort of rotten or rubble stone, which, 
when turned up to the frost and rain, moulders to 
pieces and becomes manure to itself. 

Still on to the north-east, and a step lower, is a kind 
of white land, neither chalk nor clay, neither fit for 
pasture nor for the plough, yet kindly for hops, which 
root deep into the freestone, and have their poles and 
wood for charcoal growing just at hand. This white 
soil prodvrees the brightest hops. 

^ As the parish still inclines do^vn towards Wolmer 
Forest, at the juncture of the clays and sands, the soil 
becomes a wet, sandy loam, remarkable for timber and 
infamous for roads. The oaks of Temple and Black- 
moor stand high in the estimation of purveyors and 
have furnished much naval timber ; while the trees on 
the freestone grow large but are what workmen call 
s/^aky, and so brittle as often to fall in pieces in sawing. 
Beyond the sandy loam tlie soil becomes a hungry lean 
sand till it mingles with the forest, and will produce 
little without'the assistance of lime and turnips. 
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Selborne, 

February zznd, 

Dear Sir, — 

Hedgehogs abound in mj’’ gardens and fieifk. 
The manner in which they eat the roots of the plantain 
in my grass-walks is verj' curious : uith their upper 
man&ble, which is much longer than their lower, the)’^ 
bore under the plant, and so eat the root off upwards, 
leaving the tuft of leaves untouched. In this respect 
they are serviceable, as they destroj^ a very trouble- 
some weed ; but they deface the walks in some meas- 
ure, by digging little'round holes. It appears, by the 
dung that they drop upon the turf, that beetles are no 
inconsiderable part of their food. In June last, I pro- 
cured a litter of four or five young hedgehogs, which 
appeared to be about five or six days old: they, I 
find, like puppies, are bom blind, and could not see 
when they came to my hands. No doubt their spine 
are soft and flexible at the time of their birth, but it is 
plain they soon harden ; for these little pigs had such 
stiff prickles on their backs and sides as would easily 
have fetched blood, bad they not been handled with 
caution. Their spines are quite white at this age ; and 
they have little hanging ears which I do not remember 
to be discernible in the old ones. Thej' can, in part, 
at this age draw their skin down over their faces ; but 
are not able to contract themselves into a ball, as they 
do for the sake of defence when full grown. The reason, 
1 suppose, is because the curious muscle that enables 
the creature to roll itself up in a ball was not then 
arrived at its full tone and firmness. Hedgehogs make 
a deep and warm hybemaculum with leav'es and moss, 
in which they conceal themselves for the winter ; hut 
I could never find that they stored in any winter pro- 
vision, as some quadrupeds certain! v do. 

I have discovered an anecdote with respect to the 
fieldfare which I think is particular enough. This bird, 
though it sits on trees in the daytime, and procures the 
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§tQ 3 .tcst part of its food from whitethorn hedges ; \'ea, 
moreover, builds on ver}' high trees ; yet always arH 
p^s TOth us to roost on the ground. And, besides, 
the larkers, in dragging their nets by night, frequently 
catch them in the wheat stubbles; while the bat fowlers, 
who take many redwings in tire hedges, never entangle 
piy of this species. They are seen to come in flocks 
just before it is dark, and to settle and nestle among 
the heath on our forest. Wiy these birds in the matter 
of roosting, should differ from all their congeners, and 
from tliemselves also with respect to their proceedings 
by day, is a fact for which I am b3' no means able to 
account. 

I have somewhat to inform jmu of concerning the 
Moose-deer. But in general foreign animals fall seldom 
in my way ; my little intelligence is confined to the 
narrow sphere of my own obsen'^ations at home. 


THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS 

A Good ornithologist should be able to distinguish 
birds by their air as well as b}^ their colours and shape, 
on the ground as well as on tiie wing, and in the bush 
as well as in the hand. For though it must not be said 
that every species of birds has a manner peculiar to 
itself, yet there is somewhat in most genera, at least, 
that at first sight discriminates them, and enables a 
judicious observer to pronounce upon them ivith some 
certainty. 

Thus kites and buzzards sail round in circles with 
Wings expanded and motionless. The kestrel, or wind- 
hover, has a peculiar mode of hanging in the air in one 
Face, his wings all the while being briskly agitated. 
Hen-harriers flj' low over heaths or fields of com, and 
beat the ground regularly like a pointer or setting-dog. 
ywls move in a buoyant manner, as if lighter than the 
^r; they seem to want ballast. There is a pecuharity 
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nf ffS-? attention even 

m ‘shiHna spend all their leisure time 

S on the tving in a kind 

move^from one 

bud c^Lt turn on their backs xvith a 

thi= odd falling to the ground, ^^^le^ 

them^di'ff wd^r are scratching 

mravPv 7?Artt^ centre of 

SSe in a froiic- 

woodD'Y-ker-nn^^'''^'’/^^ daws swagger in their walk ; 
and CO are alv-Fr^ and close their wings at everv stroke, 

cmn-es. All of this 
port v/Me f}, incline down ward, as a sup- 

hooked-clawed like all other 

of their huiJ a thfrd ^nd make use 

wth ridiculon^ ckutSi^ descmdmg 

tvalk CTacefnlli- gtrl/i»tz * parade and 

v.Si nin nimbly. but fiv nith difficultv. 

Magpies an^iar^/‘w'™?’,^'^ ® straight line. 

maSnodispatci'’ powerless wings, and 

much sail iofSeir 

ttings are necessarw 7^^ but these vast hollow 
S. ^^£5 « carrying: burdenc crt, 7 .= tarae- 



against the other ol-^ 
another variety ^ed ^ ’ 

in the air. Some bircb h!!, ^ fkemselves over 

season of love 

rapid at other thS^-SlS ^’ 

the wing in a •‘mTi't.A ' 1 ^Pring hang about on 
cock-Spf4SLT'^ Pkpni manner.^Thus the 
fans the air like the 

fn particular SSbi c 2?T^‘ the greenfinch, 
gestures as to aonear Hi”™ ^®”S^shing and faltering 
The kingfisher 

“ eroartsaionghkeanarrow. Fem-owls. 

* Tne poultn- tribe, including partridges. 
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or goat-suckers, glance in tire dusk over the tops of the 
trees like a meteor. Starlings, as it wexe, suim 
■\vhile>missel-thrushes use a uuld and desultoiy Ihgut. 
Swallows sweep over the surface of tlie ground and the 
water, and distinguish tliemselves rapid turns and 
quick evolutions. Swifts dash round in arcles, and the 
bank-martin moves with frequent vacillations like a 
biitterdi^ Most of tlie small birds fly 
and falling as thev adi’unce. Most small birds hop , 
but wagtails and larks walk, movnng their legs alter- 
nately. Skylarks rise and fall perpendicularly the} 
sing ; -woodlarks hang poised in the air ; aiid titlar - 
rise and fall in large cun^es. singing their descent 
The whitetliroat uses odd ierks and e^ticulation _ 
tlie tops of hedges and bushes. 
waddle ; divers and auks walk as if fettered, and stand 
erect on their tails. Dabcbicks, moorhens, , ,, 

fly erect, with tlieir legs hanging down, 
make any dispatch ; tlie reason is plmn . tb 
are placed too far forward out of the true centre o 
gravity ; as the legs of auks and divers are 
too far backward. 

THE RA'iTEN TREE 

Ox the Blackmoor estate there is a small 
Losel’s, of a few acres, that was lately furni- ^ 
set of oaks of a peculiar growth and ’ fo'o-ethir 
were tall and taper like firs, but ^ 

had very small heads, only a little ^ 

large limbs. About twenty years ago tbe bnto at toe 
To}'-, near Hampton Court, being xg„|. 

trees ivere wanted for the repairs , i „ inrhes 
long irithout bough, and would ^^‘^a»ure ^ 

diameter at the little end. • ..ayantace 

purvevor find in this little wood, intli 

that many of them answered the apiece 

feet. These trees were sold for twent.v pounds apiece. 
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In tlie centre ol this grove there stood an oak, which, 
though shapely and tali on the whole, bulged out into 
\ . 8^ ^^cr^ceace about tbe middle of the stem. Ou 
this a pair of ravens had fixed their residence for such a 
senes of years, that the oak was distinguished by the 
tme of the Raven Tree. Many were the attempts of 
the neighbouring youths to get at this eyrry. The diffi- 
^ty whetted their inclinations, and each was am- 
bitious of surmounting the arduous task. But when 
they amved at the sw'elling, it jutted out so in their 
nay, and was so far beyond their grasp, that the most 
uanng lads were awed, and acknowledged the under- 
taking to be too_ hazardous. So the ravens built on, 
nest after nest, in perfect security till tbe fatal day’' 
arrived m which the wood was to be levelled. It was 
in the month of February, when these birds usually sit. 
the saw was applied to the butt, the wedges were 
inserted mto the opening, the woods echoed to the 
neaw blow of the beetle or mallet, the tree nodded 
to Its fall ; but still the dam sat on. At last, when 
1 gave way, the bird was flung from her nest ; and 
ough her parental affection deserved a better fate, 
was whipped down by the twigs, which brought her 
dead to the ground. 


earthworms 

subject to frequent inundations are 
}s poor , and probably the reason mav be that 
drowTied. The most insignificant in- 
tir,, ^ reptiles are of much more consequence, and 
in Jn influence in the economy of nature, 

hefrJff! are mighty in 

lis nn ^“iiiteness, which rendem them 

fee iinfUi and from their numbers and 
-) na though in appearance a small 

Slid I?*. S‘ o' yet. in»t, 

'*ould make a lamentable chasm. For to say nolhmg 
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of half the birds, and some quadrupeds, which are 
almost entirely supported by them, worms seem to be 
the great promoters of vegetation, which would pro- 
ceed but lamely wthout them, by boring, perforating, 
and loosening tlie soil, and rendering it pervious torains 
and the fibres of plants, b}' drawing straws and stalks 
of leaves into it ; and most of all, by throwing up such 
infinite numbers of lumps of earth called w'orm-casts, 
which is a fine manure for grain and grass. Worms 
probably pro\ide new' soil for hills and slopes where the 
rain washes the earth aw'ay, and they affect * slopes, 
probably, to avoid bemg flooded. Gardeners and 
farmers express their detestation of w'orms; tlie former, 
because they render their walks unsightly and make 
them much w'ork ; and the latter, because, as tliey 
think, worms eat their green com. But these men 
W'ould find that the earth without w'orms w'ould soon 
become cold, hard-bound, and void of fermentation, 
and consequently sterile ; and besides, in favour of 
W'orms, it should be hinted that green com, plants, 
and flowers are not so mudr injured b}' them as by 
many species of coleoptera in tlieir larv'a or grub 
state, and by imnoticed myriads of small shell-less 
snails, called slugs, w'hich silently and imperceptiblj'" 
make amazing havoc in the field and garden. 

These hints w'e think proper to throw' out in order to 
set the inquisitive and discerning to w'ork. A good 
monograph}' of w'orms would afford much entertain- 
ment, and information at tire same time ; and w'ould 
open a large and new' field in natural history. ■ Worms 
W'ork most in the spring, but bj' no means lie torpid in 
the dead montlis ; and are out evety mild night in the 
W'inter, as an}' person may be con-^'inced that will take 
the pains to examine his grass-plots w'ith a candle. 

[This extract is especially noteworthy as showing 
Gilbert ^'\dlite's interest (very rare for his times) in such 

* i.e., they frequent slopes. 
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humble creatures as earthworms. More than a century 
later Charles Danm UTOte such a book on earthworms 
as had hoped to see, and confirmed the Selbnrne 
naturalist’s views as to the great service rendered by 
these little creatures,] 


O^^T.S 

We have had, ever since I can remember, a pair of 
white owls that constantly breed under the eaves ot 
this church. As I have paid good attention to the 
manner of life of these birds during their season oi 
breeding, which lasts the summer through, the follow- 
ing remarks may not perhaps be unacceptable. About 
an hour before sunset, (for then the mice begin to run,) 
they sally forth in quest of prey, and hunt all round the 
hedges of meadows and smml enclostmes for them, 
which seem to be their only food. In this irregular 
country we can stand on an eminence and see them 
beat the fields over like a setting-dog, and often drop 
down in the grass or com. I have minuted these birds 
with my watch for an hour together, and.have found 
that they return to their nest, the one or the other of 
them, about once in five minutes ; reflecting, at the 
same time, on the adroitness that every animal is pos- 
s^sed of, as far as regards the well-being of itself and 
offspring. But a piece of address, which they show 
when they return loaded, should not, I think, be passed 
over in silence. As they take their prey with their 
claws, so they cany it in their claws to their nest ; but 
as their feet are necessary in their ascent under the 
tiles, they constantly perch fimt on the roof of th® 
chancel, and shift the mouse from their claws to their 
hiU, that their feet may be at liberty to take hold of the 
plate on the wall, as they are rising under the eaves. 

WTiite owls seem not (but in this I am not positive) 
to hoot at all ; all that clamorous hooting appears to 
me to come from the wood kinds. The white owl does 
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indeed snore and hiss in a tremendous manner ; and 
mese menaces well answer the intention of intimidat- 
ing for I have known a whole village up in arms on 
such^ occasion, imagining the churchyard to be full 
ot gobims and spectres. White owls also often scream 
^®i^nly as they Ry along ; from this screaming prob- 
ably ^ose the common people's imaginary species of 
screech-owl, which thej'- superstitiously think attends 
yhe windows of dying persons. The plumage of the 
remiges of the ydngs of ever}' species of owl that I have 
yet examined is remarkably soft and pliant. Perhaps 
It may be necessary that the wings of these birds should 
not make much resistance or nishing, that the}' may 
be enabled to steal through the air unheard upon a 
nimble and watchful quarry. 

While I am talking of owls, it may not be improper 
to mention what I was told by a gentleman of the 
county of Wilts. As they were grubftng a vast hollow 
pollard ash that had been the mansion of owls for cen- 
times, he discovered at the bottom a mass of matter 
that at first he could not account for. After some ex- 
amination he found that it was a congeries of the bones 
of mice (and perhaps of birds and bats) that had been 
heaping together for ages, being cast up in pellets out 
of the crops of many generations of inhabitants. For 
owls cast up the bones, fur, and feathers of what they 
devour, afterthe manner of hawks. He believes, he told 
nie, that there were bushels of this kind of substance. 

uTien brorni owls hoot, their throat swells as big as 
^ hen's egg. I have knovoi an owl of this species li^'e 
a full year witiiout water. Perhaps the case may be 
die same vith all birds of prey, t’i'hen owls fly they 
stretch out their legs behind them as a balance to their 
large, hcav}' heads ; for as most noctiunal birds have 
large eyes and ears they must have large heads to con- 
fain them. Large ey^, I presume, are necessary to 
collect every ray of light, and large concave cars to 
command the smallest degree of sound or noise. 
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THE FIELD-CRICKET 

Tkeije is a steep abrupt pasture field, interspersed 
■with furze, close to the back of this \'illage, iveU kno%vn 
b}- the name of Short Lithe, consisting of a roc^' dry 
soil, and inclining to the ^emoon sun. This spoi- 
abounds with the Gryllus campesi/is, or field-cricket ; 
which, though frequent in these parts, is by no means a 
common insect in man}* other counties. 

As their cheerful summer cr\' cannot but draw the 
attention of a naturalist, I have often gone down to 
examine the economy of these grylli, and study thew 
mode of life. But they are so shy"^and cautious that it 
is no east- matter to get a sight of them ; for feetog a 
person’s footstep as he advances, they stop short mtbe 
mi(Et of their song, and retire backward nimbly into 
their burrows, where they lurk till all suspicion of 
danger is over. 

.At first we attempted to dig them out with a spade, 
but without any great success ; for either we could not 
get to the DOttom of the hole, which often terminated 
under a great stone ; or else in brealdng up the ground 
we inadvertently squeezed the poor insect to death. 
Out of one so bruised we took a multitude of eggs, 
which were long and narrow, of a veUow colour, and 
covered iTith a very tough skin. By this accident we 
learned to distinguish the male from the female ; the 
former of which is shining black, ivith a golden stripe 
across his shoulders ; the latter is more dusky, more 
capacious about the abdomen, and carries a long 
sy/ord-shaped wea3X)n at her which probably 
the instrument with which she deposits her eg^ in 
crannies and safe receptacles. 

ViEere 'violent methods will not avail, more gentle 
means ^%’rill often succeed; and so it proved in the 
present ; for though a spade be too boisterous and 
rough an implement, a pliant stall: of grass, gently in- 
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sinuated into the caverns, will probe their windings to 
the bottom, and quickly bring out the inhabitant ; and 
thus the humane inquirer may gratify_ his curiosity 
without injuring the object of it. It is_ remarkable 
that though these insects are furnished vdth long legs 
behind, and brawy thighs for leaping, hke grasshop- 
pers, yet when driven from their holes they show no 
activity, but crawl along in a shiftless manner, so_^ 
easil}'’ to be taken ; and again, though provnded 
a curious apparatus of 'wings, yet they never exert 
'them when 'there seems to be the greatest occasion. 
The males onh^ make that shrilling noise, perMps out 
of rivalry and emulation, as is the case mth inany 
animals which exert some sprightly note diinng tJieir 
breeding time ; it is raised by a brisk friction of one 
wing against the other. They are sohtarj' beings. 



iuuiiu by some which I put -..v- , , . v 

stone wall, where I should have been glad to have 
.made them setUe. For though they seemed distressed 
by being taken out of their knowledge, yet the nr» 
that got possession of the chinks would seize on any 
other that were intruded on them ^ylth a vast ron of 
serrated fangs. With their strong jaws, toothed hke 
the shears of a lobster’s claws, theyperforate and round 
their curious regular cells, hamng no to’^e-cla g 

like the mole-cricket, men taken m I cou d not 
but wonder that they never offered to defend them- 
selves, though armed udth such fomiidab ,, P. ’ 
Of such herbs as grow before die roootlis o 
rows tliey eat indiscriminately, and ‘ ^ 

time seem to stir more than t'™ three in dns from 

home. Sitting in the entrance of their ^^I'crns, tliC3 
chirp aU night as well as day from the middle of the 

month of May to the middle of ^ tjic 

weather, when they are most rrgorous tj>ey make die 
hills echo ; and in the stiUer hours of darkness they 
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55 considerable distance. In the bc- 

inward- httf i “^^cin their notes are more faint and 

and so die -it louder as the summer advances, 

and so die away agam by degrees. 

their^^veefoA^f ^ nhvays give us pleasure according to 

dis^sted with’ captivated or 

tS-ith th?nn? '^hich theV promote, 

thSS-cnvtrS" tbcmcelves. Thus theihriliing of 
veIIoSlvdrilh;=^''''®V^^"P and stridulous, yet mar- 
a train of their minds with 

veSoS.S'iSour 

mrathfoUheS aul *,h' appear at the 

that season ^ ever seen at 

rudiments of wino- pnpa stage, and had onlj’’ the 

^ cc coat which 

state rfrSSil S.'"^* I«tf«t 

Of last vear do ^ ^ suppose that the old ones 

August thdrhol^ h ^'''^ylsur^ive the winter. In 
secte are seen no moSSu^ 

a colony to^thTtm^l*^ ^ endeavoured to transplant 
boles in the sloping turf Th^' garden, by boring deep 
some time, and fed anri' ^"habitants staved 

degrees, a^id w4 hi,d?i wandered away by 
morning; so that it anltL^£^l^^l=tance every 


It VARIOUS SUBJECTS 

neighbours wh^^tud^h^ had any 

pureuit of natural knowle^^''^ towards the 

^ imowledge ; so that for want of a 
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companion to quicken my industry and sharpen my 
attention, I have made but slender progress in a kind 
of information to which I have been attached from my 
childhood. 

_My friend had a little helpless leveret brought to 
him, which the sen'^ants fed with milk in a spoon, and 
about the same time his cat kittened and the 3''oung 
were dispatched and buried. The hare was soon lost, 
and supposed to be gone the way of most found- 
lings, to be Idlled by some dog or cat. However, in 
about a fortnight, as the master was sitting in his 
garden in the dusk of the evening, he observed his cat, 
with tail erect, trotting towards him and calling witli 
little short inward notes of complacency, such as they 
use towards their kittens, and something gambolling 
after, which proved to be the leveret that the cat had 
supported with her milk, and continued to support 
Wth great affection. 

Tliere are three creatures — the squirrel, tlie field- 
mouse, and the bird called the nut-hatch — 'Which li^'e 
much on hazel-nut ; and yet they open them each in a 
different way. The first, after rasping off the small 
end, splits the shell in two with his long fore-teeth, as 
3 . man does wth his knife ; the second nibbles a hole 
with his teeth, so regular as if drilled with a wimble, 
and j^et so small that one could wonder how the kernel 
• can be extracted through it ; while the last picks an 
irregular ragged hole vath its bill ; but as tliis artist 
has no paws to hold the nut firm while he pierces it, 
like an adroit workman he fixes it as it were in a vice 
in some cleft of a tree or in some crc\dco, when, stand- 
ing over it, he perforates the stubborn shell, 

A gentleman in tliis neighbourhood had tw'o milk- 
white rooks in one nest. A boobi' of a carter, finciing 
them before they were able to fl\% threw them do\^n 
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and destroyed them, to the regret of the oViTier, who 
would have been glad to have preserved such a curi- 
osity in his rookeiy. I saw the birds myself, nailed 
against the end of a bam, and was surprised to find 
that their bills, legs, feet, and claws v-'ere milk-white. 

I was much entertained last summer with a tame 
bat, which would take flies out of a person’s hand. If 
you gave it anything to eat, it brought its vings round 
before the mouth, hovering and hiding its head in the 
manner of birds of prey when they feed. The adroit- 
ness it showed in shearing oft the wings of the flies, 
v/hich were always rejects, was worthy of observa- 
tion and pleased me mncb. Insects seemed to be 
ac^ptable, though it did not refuse raw flesh 
when offered ; so that the notion that bats go down 
chimneys and gnaw men’s bacon, seems no improbable 
stort'. MTiDe I amused myself with this wonderful 
quadruped, I saw it several times confute the vulgar 
opiraon that bats when down unon a flat surface can- 
not get on the wing again, by rising with great ease 
irom the floor. It ran, I observed, with more despatch 
than I was aware of, but in a most ridiculous and gro- 
tesque manner. 

_ iV ^ J^cighbour was lately ploughing a dry, chalky 
leld, i3T rc-mov'ed from^ am* water, he turned out a 
wa<,tr-rat, that was curioxisly laid up in an hvbema- 
ctilmn anificiaily formed of grass and leaves. "At one 
CT.a of ^he burrow lay above a gallon of potatoes, regu- 
lariy stov.;cd, on vhich it v.-as to have supported itself 
for the vanter. But the diffiailtt- with me is how it 
^^.’'-’'■^nter station at such a Stance from 
‘ ^ determined in its choice of that 

p._a^ Dv the mere accident of finding the potatoes 
-iv there ? Or is it the constant prac- 

-C tnc aquatic rat to foi^ake the neighbourhood of 

tne V. aier m the colder months ? 
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January 'jth, 1776. — ^Snow driving all the day, which 
'ras followed by frost, sleet, and some snow, till the 
I2th, when a prodigious mass ovcnvhclmed all the 
works of men, drifting over flic tops of the gates, and 
filling the hollow lanes. 

On the 14th the writer w'as obliged to be much 
abroad, and thinks he never before or since encoun- 
tered such rugged Siberian weather. Many of the 
narrow roads w'crc now filled abox^c the tops of the 
hedges, through wliich the snow was driven into most 
romantic and grotesque shapes, so striking to the 
imagination as not to be seen wdthout wonder and 
pleasure. Tlie hares lay sullcnty in their seats, and 
ii’ould not move till compelled by hunger ; being con- 
scious, poor animals, that the drifts and heaps treach- 
erously betray their footsteps, and prove fatal to 
numbers of them. 


WILLIAM COWER 

[Giwper, burdened tliroiiglioiit life witlr a tendency to 
melancholy and despair, often found solace in contempla- 
hon of, and meditation upon, the diversified beauties of 
the countryside.] 


YARDLEY OAK 

(This oak yvas said to have been planted by Judith, 
daughter of William tlie Conqueror.) 

I^Lic of ages 1 could a mind, imbued 
w ith truth from heaven, created thing adore, 
t might with reverence kneel and worship thee. . . . 

.,„'l^lmu wast a bauble once ; a cup and ball, _ 
Munch babes might play with ; and the tlueyish jay, 
becking her food, noth ease might have purloined 
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The auburn nut that held thee, swallowing dowui 
The yet close-folded latitude of boughs 
And all thy embryo vastness at a gulp. 

But fate t% growth decreed ; autumnal rains. 

Beneath thy parent tree, mellowed the soil 
Designed thy aadle ; and a skipping deer. 

With pointed hoof dibbling the glebe, prepared 
The soft receptacle in which, secure, 

Thy rudiments should sleep the uinter through. . • • 

'Who lived when thou wast such ? Oh, couldst thou 
speak. 

As in Dodona once thy kindred trees 
Oracular, I would not curious ask 
The future, best unknown, but at thy mouth 
Inquisitive, the less ambiguous past. 

By thee I might correct, erroneous oft. 

The clock of history, facts and events 
Timing more punctual, uiurecorded facts 
Recovering, and misstated setting right — _ 

Desperate attempt till trees shall speak again 1 . . • 

Thought cannot spend itself, comparing still 
The great and little of thy lot, thy growth 
From almost nullity into a state 
Of matchless grandeur, and declension thence, 

Slow, into such magnificent decay. 

Time was when, settling on thy leaf, a fly 
Could shake thee to the root — ^and time has been 
When tempest could not. At thy firmest age 
Tliou hadst within thy bole solid contents, 

Tliat might have ribbed the sides and planked the decK 
Of some flagged admiral ; and tortuous arms. 

The shipurights’ darling treasure, didst present 
To the four-quartered winds, robust and bold. 

Warped into tough knee-timber, many a load ! 

But the axe spared thee. In those thriftier days 
Oaks fell not, hewn by thousands, to supply 
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The bottomless demands of contest waged 
For senatorial honours. Thus to time 
The task was left to whittle thee away 
With his sty sc3dhe, whose ever-nibbling edge, 
Noisdess, an atom, and an atom more, 
Disjoining from the rest, has,.unobser\'’ed. 
Achieved a labour, which had, far and wide, 
Bj' man performed, made all the forest ring. 


WILLIAM GILPIN 

[AVilliam Gilpin (1724-1S04) was vicar of Boldre, in the 
New Forest. He wrote about Nature and natural scenery 
with tlie eye of a landscape painter, and it is tliis cliar- 
acteristic tliat gives its chief interest to the following 
e.\tract from Ihs Forest Scenery (1791)-] 


SUNRISE AND SUNSET IN THE FOREST 

The first dawn of day exhibits a beautiful obscurity. 
When the east begins just to brighten with the reflec- 
tions only of effulgence, a pleasing progressive fight, 
dubious and amusing, is throum over the face of things. 
A single ray is able to assist the picturesque ey^e, \yhich 
by such slender aid creates a thousand imaginarj^ 
forms, if the scene be unknown, and as tlie light steals 
gradually on, is amused bj' correcting its vague ideas 
by the real objects. Mdiat in the confusion of tvnlight 
perhaps seemed a stretch of rising ground, broken into 
various parts, becomes now vast masses of wood and 
an extent of forest. 

As the sun begins to appear above the horizon, an- 
other change takes place. Wliat was before only form, 
being now enlightened, begins to receive effect. .This 
effect depends on two circiunstances — ^the catching 
fights wmch touch the summits of every object, and 
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the mistiness in ^Ylncll the rising orb is commonly en- 
veloped. 

The effect is often pleasing when the sun rises in im- 
sullied brightn^s, diffusing its ruddy light over the 
upper parts of objects, which is contrasted by the 
deeper shadows below ; yet the effect is then onl}/ 
transcendent when he rises accompanied by a train ot 
vapours in a misty atmosphere. Among lakes and 
mountains this happy accompaniment often forms the 
most astonisliing visions, and yet in the forest it JS 
nearly as great. With what dehghtful effect do we 
sometimes see the sun’s disk just appear above a 
woody bill, or, in Shakespeare's language. 

Stand tiptoe on the misty mountain’s top, 

and dart his diverging rays through the rising vapour. 
The radiance, catching the tops of the trees as they 
hang midway upon the shaggy steep, and touching 
here and there a few other prominent objects, imper- 
ceptibly mixes its ruddy tint with the surroimdiug 
mists, setting on fire, as it were, their upper parts, 
while their lower skirts are lost in a dark mass of 
varied confusion, in which trees and ground and radi- 
ance and obscurity are all blended together, ^^^len 
the eye is fortunate enough to catch the glowing in- 
stant — ^for it is alwar's a vanishing scene — furnishes 
an idea worth treasuring among the choicest appear- 
ances of nature. . . . 

_ Landscape painters, in general, pay too little atten- 
tion to the discriminations of morning and evening. 
We are often at a loss to distinguish in pictures the 
rising from the setting sun, though their characters are 
very different both in the lights and shadows. Th® 
ruddy lights, indeed, of the evening are more ^uy 
distinguished, but it is not perhaps iways sufficiently 
observed that the shadows of the evening are much less 
opaque than those of the morning. They may b® 
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brightened, perhaps, by the numberless rays floating 
m the atmosphere, which are incessantly reWberated 
in every direction, and may continue in action after 
the sun is set ; whereas in the morning the rays of the 
preceding day having subsided, no object receives an^r 
light but from the immediate lustre of the sun. '\^diat- 
ever becomes of tire theory, the fact I beheve is well 
ascertained. 


GEORGE CRABBE 

[George Crabbe, bom at Aldeburgh, in Suffolk, and 
author of Tales in Vei'se and Talcs of the Hall, has been 
described by Byron as " Nature’s sternest painter, 3’et 
the best.’’] 


AUTUMN IN EAST ANGLIA 

(From Tales of the Hall.) 

It was a fair and mild autumnal skth 

And earth’s ripe treasures met the admiring eye. 

As a rich beauty when the bloom is lost 
Appears with more magnificence and cost ; 

The wet and heav 3 ' grass, where feet had strayed. 
Not yet erect, the wanderer’s way betrayed ; 
Showers of the night had swelled the deepening riU, 
The morning breeze had urged the quickening mill ; 
Assembled rooks had winged their seaward flight. 
By the same passage to return at night, 

^^Tren proudly o’er them hung tlie steady kite, 

"^en turned them back, and left the nois\'' throng. 
Nor deigned to know them as he sailed along. 

^ng yellow leaves, from osiers, strewed around. 
Choked the dull stream, and hushed its feeble sound, 
uliile the dead foliage, dropt from loftier trees. 
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Our squire beheld not with his wonte-d ease ; 

But to his own reflections made reply, „ 

And said aloud, " Yes ; doubtless we must die. 

“ We must," said Richard ; " and we would not 
To feel what dotage and decay will give ; 

But wc yet taste whatever wc behold ; 

The mom is lovely, though the air is cold ; 

There is delicious quiet in this scene, 

At once so rich, so varied, so scrc-nc : 

Sounds, too, delight us — each discordant tone 
Thus mingled please, that fail to please alone ; 
This hollow wind, this rustling of the brook, 

The farm-yard noise, the woodman at yon oak ■ 
See, the axe falls ! — now listen to the stroke t 
That gun itself, that murdeis all this peace, 

Adds to the charm, because it soon must cease, ' 


AK ENGLISH FEN 

(From Tales: " Lcreer’s Journey.") 

On* either side 

Is level fen, a prospect rvild and wide, , , . 

With dikes on either band by ocean's self suppb^d • 
Far on the right the distant sea is seen. 

And salt the springs that feed the marsh between : 
Beneath an ancient bridge the straitened flood 
Rolls through its sloping banks of slimy mud ; 

Near it a sunken boat resists the tide. 

That frets and hurries to the opposing side ; 

The rushes sharp that on the borders grow 
Bend their brown flowerets to the stream below, 
Impure in all its course, in all its progress slow : 
Here a grave Flora scarcely deigns to bloom. 

Nor wears a rosy blush, nor sheds perfume ; 

The few dull flowers that o’er the place are spread 
Partake the nature of their fenny bed. 
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Here on its wary stem, in rigid bloom, 

Grows the salt lavender that lacks perfume ; 

Here the dwarf sallows creep, the septfoil harsh, 
And the soft slimy mallow of the marsh ; 

Low on the ear the distant billows sound. 

And just in \aew appears their stony bound ; 

Nor hedge nor tree conceals the glowing sun ; 

Birds, save a watery tribe, the district shun. 

Nor cliirp among the reeds where bitter waters rim. 


ROBERT BURNS 

[Robert Bums, Scotland’s greatest poet, was the son 
of an Ayrshire peasant-farmer. The poem quoted below 
well illustrates the lovable spirit of him 

"... who walked in glor3' and in joy, 
Following his plough upon the mountain side.’’] 


TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY 

On turning one down with the plough in April 1786 

Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow’r, 

Thou’s met me in an evil hour ; 

For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem : 

To spare thee now is past my pow’r. 

Thou bonnie gem. 

Alas ! it’s no thy neebor sweet. 

The bonnie lark, companion meet. 

Bending thee 'mang the de^vy weet, 

Wi’ speckled breast, 

^Vhen upward-springing, bl5dhe, to greet 
The purpling east. , 
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Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 

Upon thy early, humble birth ; 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm. 

Scarce rear’d above the parent earth 
Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flow’rs our gardens yield. 

High shelt’ring woods and w’a’s maun shield ; 

But thou, beneath the random bield 
O’ clod or stane, 

Adorns the histie stibble-field. 

Unseen, alane. 

There, in thy scanty mantle clad. 

Thy snawie bosom sunward spread. 

Thou lifts thy unassuming head 
In humble guise ; 

But now the share uptears thy bed, 

And low thou lies ! 


JOANNA BAILLIE 

[Joanna Baillie, friend of Sir Walter Scott, and a vorv 
popular authoress in her own day, is now remembered 
chiefly b}’ a few poems, of which the following is one of 
the best knowi, and by her songs, which have the great 
merit of being hearty and breezy.] 


THE COTTAGE KITTEN 

Wan'tos drole, whose harmless play 
Beguiles the rustic’s closing day, 
Yhcn, drawn the evening fire about. 
Sit aged crone and thoughtless lout. 
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And child upon his three-foot stool, 
■\Vaiting till his supper cool ; 

And maid, whose cheek outblooms the rose. 
As bright the blazing faggot glows, 

\^Tio, bending to the friendl}^ light. 

Plies her task wth busy sleight ; 

Come, show thj' tricks and sportive graces, 
Thus circled round wdth merry faces. 

Backward coil’d, and crouching low. 
With glaring e3^eballs watch thy foe. 

The housewife’s spindle w'hirling round. 

Or thread, or straw', that on the ground 
Its shadows throws, b}' imchins sly 
Held out to lure th}' roving eye ; _ 

Then, onward steahng, fiercely spring 
Upon the futile, faithless thing. 

Now, wheeling round, witli bootless skill. 
Thy bo-peep tail provokes thee still. 

As oft beyond thj' curving side 
Its jetty tip is seen to glide ; 

Till, from thy centre starting far, _ 

Thou sidelong rear’st, with rump in air. 
Erected stiff, and gait awrj'. 

Like madam in her tantrums high : 

Tho’ ne’er a madam of tliem all 
^^^lose silken kirtle sweeps the haU, 

More varied trick and whim displaj's. 

To catch the admiring stranger s gaze. 

Doth power in varied measures dw'eU, 

All th3' vagaries w'ild to tell ? 

Ah no ! the start, the jet, the bound. 

The giddy scamper round and round. 

With leap, and jerk, and high curvet. 

And many a wiiirling somerset.^ 

These mock the deftest rhymer s skul, 

" But poor in art, tho’ ridi in will. 

( 2 , 451 ) 


5 
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The featest tumbler, stage-bedight 
To thee is but a clumsy %vight, 

WTio every limb and sinew strains. 

To do what costs thee little pains. 

For which, I trow, the gaping crowd 
Requites him oft TOth plaudits loud. 

But, stopp'd the while thy wanton play, 
Applauses too thy feats repay : 

For then, beneath some urchin's hand. 
With modest pride thou tak’st thy stand. 
While many a stroke of fondness glides 
Along thy back and tabby sides. 

Dilated swells thy glossy fur. 

And loudly sings thy busy purr ; 

As, tuning well the equal sound, 

Thjf clutching feet bepat the ground. 

And all their harmless claws &sclose. 
Like prickles of an early rose ; 

"S^Tiile softly from thy whisker’d cheek 
Thy half-clos’d eyes peer mild and meek. 


ROBERT BLOOMFIELD 

[Robert Bloomfield, bora near Bury St. Edmunds in 
1766, began work on a farm at the age of eleven. After- 
W’tsrds a shoemaker, he drew upon his recollections of his 
hfe in the countiy' when he published, in 1800, 
The Farmer’ s Boy, divided into four parts — one for each 
.L perhaps not a great poet, the passages 

quoted below show that Bloomfield could at times paint 
Vrith vigour and fidelity the scenes he knew and loved 
as a child.] 

har\^st 

Its dark-green hue, its sicklier tints all fail. 

And npemng harvest nistles in the gale. 

A giorioiK sight, if glory dwells below, 

SV nere Heaven’s munificence makes all the show 
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0 er every field and golden prospect found. 

That glads the ploughman’s Sunday morning’s round, 
n hen on some eminence he takes his stand. 

To judge the smiling produce of the land. 

Here Vanity slinks back, her head to hide ; 

^^at is there here to flatter human pride ? 

The tow'ring fabric, or the dome’s loud roar, 

^d steadfast columns, may astonish more, 

^ere the charm’d gazer long delighted stays, 
but to the architect the praise ; 

ITT the veriest clorni that treads the sod, 

VVithout one scruple gives the praise to God ; 

^d twofold joys possess his raptured mind, 
hrom gratitude and admiration joined. 


Hark ! where the sweeping scythe now rips along ; 
Each sturdy mower, emulous and strong, 

^ose writhing form meridian heat defies, 

Bends o'er his work, and every sinew tries ; 
Frostrates the waving treasure at his feet. 

But spares the rising clover, short and sweet. 

^me, Health ! come, Jollity ! light-footed, come ; 
BSre hold your revels, and make this your home. 
Each hea.rt awaits and hails 3fou as its o^vn ; 

;^ch moisten’d brow, that scorns to wear a frown : 
^ unpeopled dwelling mourns its tenants stray’d ; 

E en the domestic laughing dairy-maid 
riles to the field, the general toil to share. 

Meanwhile the farmer quits his elbow-chair, 
riis cool brick floor, his pitcher, and his ease. 

And braves the sultry beams, and gladly sees 
riis gates thrown open, and his team abroad, 
the ready group attendant on his word, 
to tiim the swarth, the quiv’ring load to rear, 
plj’ the busy rake, the land to dear. 

^un^er's light garb itself now cumb’rous grown. 

Each his thin doublet in the shade throws down ; 
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WlHre oft the maftift' skulks vAth half-shut eye. 
And rou^'is at thr- stranger passing by ; 

nnro-tra.inf'd the sooial converse flows, 

And i vtiy fjrca^T Ijovo's powerful impulse knows, 
And rfv.-ii wits v,ith more than nistic grace 
Conk" ihe presence of a pretty face. 


THE GANDER 

Hl rr.m^ thr* p-={ and terror of the yard. 

Hi' fnll-ih d:;- d progeny’s imperious guard ; 

Ti’ * J’.uid' r:— spiteful.' in^-filent, and bold, 

A t tie co]t\ ff-otlock takes hi blaring hold ; 

! h' r--. fj rp ritdike, < =ca}y:^ a dreadftil blow ; 

Ar.d Tairitt attack^ a jxi'ir <k fenreiess cow : 

L’rii !>>nl)y th’ unuonhy =trifc enjoys, 

/v'd h u!' hi prfiv.t -.with r> doubit'cl noi'c. 
lii'T. !p' k h" ‘-talk", of c'-If-imivortanre Ml, 

> t" ;lr • hv’rv Ton top of tlw hull, 

1 id h'.r! d ti" f.dl' ; a timi ly riieck, 

I 1 ' . ! ’h (.) dj t ,'',>!>• ji;, V Orth!' <■ '• v.‘ ck : 
i • r 1 ' ' of oM tw Hi)-!'; an honour'd wound ; 
jl- ' t, ->: i r.'' < n wng that traik the ground 1 , 
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0 for a Hovel, e'er so small or low, 

M’liose roof, repelling vnnds and earlj’' snow. 

Might bring home's comforts fresh before his eyes I 
Fo sooner thought, than see the structure rise. 

In some sequester'd nook, embank'd around. 

Sods for its walls, and straw in burdens bound. 

Dried fuel hoarded is his richest store. 

And circling smoke obscures his little door : 

\ mence creeping fortli, to dutj^’s call he jdelds. 

And strolls the Crusoe of the lonel}' fields. 


ACORNING THE PIGS 

No more the fields with scatter'd grain supply 
The restless wandering tenants of the stye ; 

From oak to oak they run with eager haste, 

And ^vrangling share the first delicious taste 

Of fallen acorns ; }'et but thinl}? found 

pJl the strong gMe has shook them to the ground. 

H comes ; and roaring rvoods obedient wave ; 

Their home well pleased the joint adventurers leave ; 
The trudging so^Y leads forth her numerous yoimg, 
Playfid, and W'hite, and clean, the briars among, 

Y~ and thorns increasing, fence them round, 
udiere last year's mould'ring leaves bestrew the 
^ ground. 

And o’er their heads, loud lash’d by furious squalls, 
Pnght from their cups the rattling treasure falls ; 

Hot, thirsty food ; whence doubly sweet and cool 
;^e welcome margin of some rush-grown pool, 
the wUd duck’s lonely haunt, whose jealous 63^0 
guards ever3'- point ; who sits, prepared to 
the calm bosom of her little lake, 
too closely screen'd for ruffian winds to shake ; 

And as the bold intruders press around. 

At once she starts, and rises with a bound : 
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With bristles raised the sudden noise they hear. 

And ludicrously wild, and wing’d with fear, 

The herd decamp with more than swinish speed. 

And snorting dash through sedge, and rush, and 
reed; 

Through tangling thickets headlong on they go, 

Then stop and listen for their fancied foe ; 

The hindmost still the growing panic spreads. 

Repeated fright the first alarm succeeds. 

Till Folly’s wages, w'ounds and thorns, they reap • 

Yet glorying in their fortunate escape. 

Their ^oundless terrors by degrees soon cease. 

And Night’s dark reign restores their wonted peace. 
For now the gale subsides, and from each bough 
The roosting pheasant's short but frequent crow 
Invites to rst ; and huddling side by side, 

The herd in closest ambush seek to hide ; 

Seek some warm slope with shagged moss o’erspread. 
Dried leaves their copious covering and their bed. 

In vain may Giles, through gath’iing glooms that fall. 
And solemn silence, urge his piercing cah : 

Whole days and nights they tarry midst their store, 
Nor quit the woods till oaks can yield no more. 


the fakenham ghost 

The lawns were dry in Euston Park ; 
{Here Truth inspires my tale) 

The lonely footpath, stiU and dark. 
Led over lull and dale. 


Benighted was an ancient dame. 
And fearful haste she made 
To gain the vale of Fakenham, 
And hah its willow shade. 
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Her footsteps knew no idle stops, 
But follow'd faster still ; 

And echo’d to the darksome copse 
That whisper'd on the hill ; 


^Vhere clam’rous rooks, yet scarcely hush’d. 
Bespoke a peopled shade ; 

A many a wing the foliage brush’d, 

And hov’ring circuits made. 


The dappled herd of grazing deer 
That sought the shades by day. 

Now started from her path with fear. 
And gave the stranger way. 


Darker it grew, and darker fears 
Came o’er her troubled mind ; 

Mdien now, a short, quick step she hears 
Come patting close behind. 


She turn’d ; it stopt ! — ^nought could she see 
Upon the gloomy plain ! 

But as she strove the sprite to flee. 

She heard the same again. 


Now terror seized her quaking frame ; 

For, where the path was bare. 

The trotting ghost kept on the same I 
She mutter’d many a prayer. 

Yet once again, amidst her fright. 

She tried what sight could do ; 

ndien through tlie cheating glooms of night 

A monster stood in view. 
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Regardless of ^diate’er she felt, 

It follow'd down the plain ! 

She own'd her sins, and down she knelt. 
And said her prayers again. 


Then on she sped ; and hope grew strong> 
The white park-gate in riew ; 

Which pushing hard, so long it suning 
That ghost and aU pass’d through. 


Loud fell the gate against the post 1 
Her heart-strings like to crack ; 

Por much she fear’d the gristy ghost 
Would leap upon her back. 


StUl on, pat, pat, the goblin went. 
As it had done before ; 

Her strength and r^olution spent^ 
She fainted at the door. 


Out came her husband, much surprised : 
Out canie her daughter dear : 
Good-natured souls ! all rmadmsed 
Of what they had to fear. 


The candle’s gleam pierced through the night. 
Some short space o’er the green ,• 

And there the little trotting sprite 
Distinctly might he seen. 


An a^’s foal had lost its dam 
Wdthin the spacious park ; 

And simple as the playful lamb. 
Had follow’d in the dark. 
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No goblin he ; no imp of sin : 

No crimes had ever hnown. 

They took the shaggy stranger in, 

And rear’d him as their own. 

His little hoofs would rattle round 
Upon the cottage floor : 

The matron learn’d to love the sound 
That frighten’d her before. 

A favourite the ghost became ; 

And ’twas his fate to thrive : 

And long he lived and spread his fame. 

And kept the joke alive. 

For many a laugh went through the vale ; 

And some conviction too ; — 

Each thought some other goblin tale, 

Perhaps, was just as true. 


JAMES HOGG 

[James Hogg, the son of an Ettrick shepherd, began 
Work on a farm at a very early age ; but, resolved to 
follow in the footsteps of Bums, he became, not indeed 
•the equal of the Scottish master-poet, but at any rate one 
whom Scotland justly remembers with pride.] 


THE SKYLARK 

Bird of the Avildemess, 

Blithesome and ctmiberless. 

Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea I 
Emblem of happiness. 

Blest is thy dw<flling-place — 

Oh, to abide in the desert rvitli thee 1 
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Wild is i)\y lay and loud. 

Par in the downy cloud, 

Love gives it energy', love gave it birth. 
WTiere on thy dewy" %ving, 
art thou ioumeying ? 

Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 

O’er fell and fountain sheen. 

O’er moor and mountain green, 

0 er the red streamer that heralds the day. 
Over the cloudlet dim. 

Over the rainbow’s rim, 

Jlusical cherub, soar, singing away ! 

Then, when the gloaming comes. 
Low in the heather blooms 
bweet will thy welcome and bed of love be ! 

Emblem of happiness, 
ni, i is thy dwelling-place — 

On, to abide in the desert with thee 1 


WILLIAM COBBETT 

Cobliett, a veritable " son of the soil,” was 
m-in ' ^ 7 ^ 1 . and brought up as a plouflh- 

'•n- L ^^^^'lL“®id’cr,thenafarmer,andwasfin- 
Parliament. A strong svnipathi 2 cr 
vigorous speaker and pam- 
'’.’as twice prosecuted for sedition, but 
In P ordeal of his second trial. 


WOODL.-\KD r.nTTVTprpc 
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incidents tliat they afford. Even in vdnter the cop- 
pices are beautiful to the eye, whUe the}? comfort the 
mind with tire idea of shelter and warmth. In spring 
they change their hue from day to day during two 
whole montlis, which is about the time from the first 
appearance of the dehcate leaves of the birch to the 
full expansion of those of the ash ; and, even before 
the leaves come at all to intercept the view, what in 
vegetable creation is so delightful to behold as the bed 
of a coppice bespangled with primroses and bluebells ? 
The opening of tlie birch leaves is the signal for the 
pheasant to begin to crow, for the blackbird to whistle, 
and the thrush to sing, and, just when the oak-buds 
begin to look reddish, and not a daj’^ before, the whole 
tribe of finches burst forth in songs from every bough, 
while the lark, imitating them all, carries the joyous 
sounds to the sky. These are amongst the means which 
Providence has benignantly appointed to sweeten tlie 
toils by which food and raiment are produced. 


“FAR KENTISH HOPFIELDS” 

Arthur Young calls the vale between Famham mid 
Alton the finest ten miles in England. Here is a river 
ivith fine meadows on each side of it, and with rising 
grounds on each outside of the meadows, those grounds 
having some hop gardens and some pretty woods. But, 
though I was bom in this vale, I must confess, that the 
ten miles between Maidstone and Timbridge (which 
the Kentish folks call the Garden of Eden) is a great 
deal finer; for here, with a river three times as big, and 
a vale three times as broad, there are, on rising grounds 
six times as broad, not only hop gardens and beautiful 
Woods, but immense orchards of apples, pears, plurns, 
cherries, and filberts, and these, in many cases, vdth 
gooseberries and currants and raspberries beneath ; 
^d, all taken together, the vale is reaUy worthy of the 
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appellation v.'hich it bears. But, even this spot, which 
I believe to be the ver\- finest. a? to {ertilit^'p-rifl diminti' 
live beauty, in tiiis whole world, 1 . for my part , do not 
like so v.'eli ; nay. a.s a spot to Jive or., I think nothing 
at all of it, compared with a country wh< re hiyb downs 
prevail, vdth here and there a large wo^xi on the lop or 
the side of a hill, and where you s/ e, in the deep dells, 
here and there a farmhouse, and here and there a vil- 
lage, the building; sheltered by a group of lofty trees. 


ST. SWITHIN 

The wheat, where it has begun to die, is dtnng of ?• 
colour, not black, nor in any way that indicates 
blight. It is. however, all backward. Some few fields of 
white wheat are changing colour ; but, for the greater 
part, it is quite green ; and though a sudden change 
Oi weather mi^t make a great alteration in a short 
time, it does appear, that the han'est must be later 
than ^\ilen I say this, however, I b\' no means 

msh TO Mpnderstood as sating, that it must be so late 
as to be injurious to the crop. In rSi6, 1 saw a bariey- 
nck makmgin November. In 1821,1 saw wheat uncut, 
m bMolk, in October. If we were now to have good, 

. ^ AV; hot weather, for as long a time as we have had 
v,et, the whole of the com, in these Southern counties, 
wo^d be housed, and great part of it threshed out. 
by the lotn of September, So that, all depends on the 
appears to be clearing up in spite of 
-t Swathm. This Saint's birthday is the 15th of July 
and u B said, that, if rain fall on his birthdav, it uih 
tsil on forty days successively. But, I believe, that you 
rakon retrospectively as well as prospectivelv ; and. 
It this he the case, we may, this rime, escape' the e.v- 
eme unction for it began to rain on the abth of 
June , so that it rained £g days before the 15th of 
July' , and, as it has rained 16 days since, ithas rained. 
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m the whole, 35 da3?s, and, of course, five days more 
wiU satisfy this wet soul of a saint. Let him take his 
five days ; and there vdll be plenty of time for us 
to have wheat at four shillings a bushel. 


REMINISCENCES 

We came hither bj'’ way of Waverl^? Abbe}’’ and Moore 
Bark. On the commons I showed Iraichard some of m3’ 
old hunting scenes, when I was of his age, or younger, 
reminding him that I was obhged to hunt on foot. We 
got leave to go and see the grounds at Waverley, where 
all the old monks’ garden walls are totall3’ gone, and 
where the spot is become a sort of lawn. I showed him 
the spot where the strawberry garden was, and where 
I. when sent to gather hautboys, used to eat ever}’ re- 
markably fine one, instead of letting it go to be eaten 
D}’ Sir Robert Rich. I showed liim a tree, close b}’ the 
ruins of the Abbey, from a limb of which I once fell 
into the river, in an attempt to take the nest of a croxv, 
which had artfull}’ placed it upon a branch so far from 
the trunk as not to be able to bear the weight of a boy 
eight years old. I showed him an old elm tree, which 
Was hollow even then, into which I, when a very little 
00}’, once sarv a cat go, that was as big as a middle- 
sized spaniel dog,-for relating which I got a great scold- 
mg, for standing to which I, at last, got a beating; but 
stand to w’hich I did. I have since man}’ tirnes re- 
peated it ; and I would take my oath of it to this day. 
Mdien in New Brunswick I saw the great wild grey cat, 
which is there called a Lucifee: and it seemed to me to 
ne just such a cat as I had seen at Wavcrley._ I found 
the ruins not very’ greatly diminished ; but it is strange 
how small the mansion, and ground, and cverytiiing 
but the trees, appeared to me. The\’ were aU great to 
my mind when I saw tliem last ; and'that early impres- 
sion had remained, whenever I had talked or thought, 
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of the spot ; so that, when I came to sez them again, 
after seeing the sea and so many other immense tmng>/ 
it seemed as if they bad sH been made small. This 
not the case vdth regard to the trees, which are nearl} 
as big here as they are antnvhere else ; and the old cay 
elm, for- instance, u'hich Richard measured with nis 
v/hip, is about i6 or 17 feet round. 


GAilE 

The great business of life, in the countrt*, app^^^ins, 
in some way or other, to the gatne, and especiaUt' a 
this time of the year. It it were not for the game, a 
coantrt' life would be lilre an everlasihig honeymoon, 
v,'hich would, in about half a centun*, put an end to tne 
human race. In towns, or large villages, people 
a shift to find the means of rubbing the rust 
each other by a vast varieU* of sources of contest. A 
couple of wives meeting in the street, and giving earn 
other a wrv look, or a look not qmte ci^il enough, ‘K'lli, 
if the parties be hard pushed for a ground of conten- 
tion, do pretty well. But in the countrt', there is, al^ - 
no such resource. Here are no v.-alls for people to take 
of each other. Here they are so placed as to prevent 
the possibility of such lucln.* loc^ contact. Here 1= 
more than room, of evert' iort, elbow', leg, horse, or 
carriage, for them all. Even Church (most of the 
people being in the meeting-houses), the pews ar^e sur- 
prisingly too large. Here, therefore, where ali circum- 
stances seem calculated to cause never-ceasing concord 
with its accompant'ing doUness, there tvould be no 
relief at all, were it not for the game. This, happu} . 
supplies the place of ail other sources of alternate dis- 
pute and recondh'ation ; it keeps all in life and motion, 
from the lord down to the h^ger. V*Tien I see rivo 
ro£.n, whether in a market-room, by the waj-side, in ^ 
parlour, in a church-yard, or even in the church itseh. 
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engaged in in^ifestly deep and most momentous dis- 
burse, I ^viII, if it be any time between September and 
February, bet ten to one, that it is, in some way or 
other, about the game. The wives and daughters hear 
so much of it, that they inevitably get engaged in the 
disputes ; and thus ah are kept in a state of virnd 
animation. I should like very much to be able to take 
a spot, a circle 12 miles in diameter, and take an exact 
amount of ail the time spent by each individual, above 
the age of ten (that is the age they begin at), in talking, 
during the game season of one year, about the game 
and about sporting exploits. I verily believe that it 
would amount, upon an average, to six times as much 
as all the other talk put together ; and, as to the anger, 
the satisfaction, the scolding, the commendation, the 
chagrin, the exultation, the envy, the emulation, Avhere 
are there any of these in the country, unconnected 
mth the ^ame ? 

There is, however, an important distinction to be 
made between hunters (including coursers) and shooters. 
The latter axe, as far as relates to their exploits, a dis- 
agreeable class, compared with the former ; and the 
reason of this is, their doings arc almost wholly their 
own; while, in the case of the others, the achievements 
are the property of the dogs. Nobody likes to hear 
another talk much in praise of his oun acts, unless 
those acts have a manifest tendency to produce some 
B^cd to the hearer; and shooters do talk much of 
meir own exploits, and those exploits rather tend to 
iiumiliate the hearer. Then, a great shooter wiU, nine 
tunes out of ten, go so far as almost to lie a bttle ; 
^d, though people do not tell him of it, they do not 
Uice him the better for it ; and he but too frequently 
discovers that they do not believe him: whereas, 
nunters are mere followers of the dogs, as mere 
Rotators ; their praises, if any are caked for, are 
j^towed on the greyhounds, the hounds, the fox, the 
“we, or the horses. There is a little rivalship in the 
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riding, or in the beha\1our of the horses ; but this has 
so little to do with the personal merit of the sportsmen, 
that it mver produces a want of good fellowship in the 
evening of the day. A shooter who has been missing 
all day, must hax'e an uncommon share of good sense, 
not to feel mortified while the slaughterers are relating 
the adx'entures of that day ; and this is \ehat cannot 
east in the case of the hunters. Bring me into a rooni, 
with a dozen men in it, who have been sporting all day; 
or, rather let me be in an adjoining room, where I can 
the sound of their voices, without being able to 
distinguish the words, and I will bet ten to one that I 
ieU whether they be hunters or shooters. 

I xvas once acquainted with a. famous shooter whose 
name was William Ewing. He w^ a barrister of Phila* 
delphia, but became far more renowned by his gnn 
than by his law cases. We spent scores of days to- 
gether a-shooting.-and w'ere extremely well matched, 

1 haxing excellent dogs and caring little about my 
reputation as a shot, ms dogs being good for nothing- 
andhe caring more about his reputation as a shot than 
as a lawj'er. The fact which I am going to relate 
respecting this gentleman, ought to be a warning to 
\’oung men.how they become enamoured of this sp>ecie3 
of vanity. We had gone about ten miles from our home 
to shootwhere partridges were said to be very plentiful. 
W e found them so. In the course of a November day, 
he had, just before dark, shot, and sent to the farm' 
house, or kept in his bag, mndy-Jime partridges. 
made some few double shots, and he might have a miss 
OT two, for he sometimes shot when out of my sight, on 
account of the woods. However, he said that he killed 
at evert' shot and, as he had counted the birds, when 
we went io dinner at the fartn-hoase and when he 
clewed his gun, he, just before sun-set, knew that be 
had killed mndy-oime partridges, evert^ one upon the 
Wing, and a great part of them in woods vert* thickb' 
set vdth. largish trees. It was a grand achievement 
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but unfortunately, he wanted to make it a hundred. 
The sun was setting, and, in tliat country, darkness 
comes almost at once ; it is more like the going out of a 
candle than tliat of a fire ; and I wanted to be off, as 
we had a ver}^ bad road to go, and as he, being under 
strict petticoat government, to which he most loyally 
and dutifulty submitted, was compelled to get home 
that night, taking me with Inm, tlie vehicle (horse and 
gig) being mine. I, therefore, pressed him to come 
mvay, and moved on myself towards the house (that 
of old John Brown, in Bucks county, grandfather of 
that General Brown who gave some of our whiskered 
heroes such a rough handling last 'war, which was 
waged for the purpose of “ deposing James Madison ”), 
at which house I would have sta 3 '^ed all night, but from 
which I was compelled to go by tliat watchful govern- 
ment, under which he had tlie good fortune to liim. 
Therefore I was in haste to be off. No : he would kiU 
the hundredth bird ! In vain did I talk of the bad road 
and its many dangers for want of moon. The poor 
partridges, which we had scattered about, were calling 
all aroimd us ; and, just at this moment, up got one 
under his feet, in a field in which the wheat was three 
or four inches high. He shot and wmetf. “That’s it,” 
said he, running as if to pick up the bird. “ MTiat ! ” 
said I, “ you don't think 5 mu killed, do you ? 
tliere is the bird now, not only alive, but calling in that 
wood ; ” which was at about a hundred i^ards distance. 
He, in that form of words usuallj? emploj’ed in such 
^®^®H:ed that he had shot the bird and saw it 
isll ; and I, in much about the same form of words, 
asserted that he had missed, and that I, with m}' ovti 
ej'es, saw the bird into the wood. This was too 
much 1 To miss once out of a hmidred times ! To lose 
such a chance of immortality ! He was a good- 
nmoured man ; I liked him very much ; and I could 

j fcfling for him, when he said, “ Well, Sir, I 
■KiUed the bird ; and if you choose to go awa}^ and take 

( 2 , 452 ) 6 
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your dog away , so as to prevent me ixomfindhig it, you 
must do it; thedogisyo;'rs,tobesure.” “Theiog/” 
said I, in a very mild tone; “ wby, Ewing, there is the 
spot ; and could %ve not see it, upon this smooth green 
surface, if it were there ? ” 

However, he began to look about ; and I called the 
dog, and ah'ected to join him in the search. Pity for 
his weakn^s got thehetterof my dread of the bad road. 
.Mter^walldng backward and forward many times upon 
about twenty 5'ards square with our eves to the ground, 
looking for what both of us knew was not there, I had 
^sed him (he going one way and I the other), and I 
happened to be turning around just after I had passed 
him, when I saw him, putting his hand behind him, 
take a farindge out of his bag arid let it fall upon the 
ground, ! I felt no temptation to detect Mm, but turned 
auay ray head, and kept looking about. Presently, he 
narang returned to the spot where the bird was, called 
out to me, in a most triumphant tone : “ Here J here! 
^me here ! I v.-ent up to him, and he, pointing with 

nis finger dovm to the bird, and looking hard in m}'’ 
face at_Me same time, said, " There, Cobbett ; I hope 
mat mR be a xi-arning to you never to be obstinate 
^ain. w ell," said I, "come along," and away we 
vent p me^ as laris. I^Tien v,'e got to Brown’s, he 
to.d tnem the story, triumphed over me most clam- 
orous.y, and, though he often repeated the ston’ to 
my lace. I never had the heart to let him know, that 
; ^^position which puerile vanity had 

uced so sensible and honourable a man to be 
mean enough to practise. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

[Greatest of all those poets who, dwelling in continual 
communion -with Nature, have become her interpreters, 
Wordsworth was bom in 1770 and died in 1850,] 


THE SPARROW’S NEST 

Behold, wtliin the leaf}^ shade. 

Those bright blue eggs together laid ! 
On me the chance-discovered sight 
Gleamed like a vision of delight. 

I started — seeming to espy 
The home and slidtered bed. 

The Sparrow’s dwelling, which, hard by 
My Father’s house, in wet or dry. 

My sister Emmeline and I 
Together \dsited. 

She looked at it and seemed to fear it ; 
Dreading, tho’ TOshing, to be near it ; 
Such heart was in her, being then 
A little Prattler among men. 

The Blessing of my later years 
Was with me when a bo}'' : 

She gave me ej'es, she gave me ears ; 
And humble cares, and delicate fears ; 

A heart, the fountain of sweet tears ; 
And love, and thought, and joy. 

TO A BUTTERFLY 

I 

St.W near me — do not take thy flight ! 
A httle longer sta}^ in sight ! 

Much converse do I find in thee. 
Historian of my infancy 1 
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Float near me ; do not yet depart I 
Dead times revive in thee ; 

Thou bring’ st, gay creature as thou art 1 
A solemn image to my heart, 

My father’s family ' 

0 pleasant, pleasant mere the da 3 =. 

The time, when in our childish plays, 

Mj' sister Emmeline and I 
Together chased the butterfly t 

A very hunter did I rush 

Upon the prer' ; — ^vith leaps and springs 

1 followed on from brake to bush ; 

But she, God love her ! feared to brush 
The dust from o5 its v,ings. 


II 

I’ve watched you now a full half-hour, 
Self-poised upon that j'ellow flower ; 

And, little EutterS}*, indeed 
I Imow not if you sleep or feed. 

How motionless 1 — ^not frozen seas 
?<iore motionless I and then 
&at jot' awaits j'ou, when the breeze 
Hath found you out among the trees. 

And calls you forth again. 

This plot of orchard ground is ours, 

3h' trees they are, ray Sister’s flowers ; 
Here rest your wings when the\’ are wear}'. 
Here lodge as in a sanctuart'. 

Come often to us, fear no wrong ; 

Sit near us on the bough ' 

V. ell talk of sunshine and of song. 

And s'amracr days, when we were young ; 
Sweet difldish dat's, that were as long 
As twenty days are now. 
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THE SHEPHERD’S SON 

And, in a later time, ere yet the Boy 
Had put on hoy’s attire, did Rfichael love. 

Albeit of a stern unbending mind. 

To have the Young-one in his sight, when he 
Wrought in the field, or on his shepherd s stooi 
Sate with a fettered sheep before him stretched 
Under tlie large old oak, tliat near his door 
Stood single, and, from matchless depth of shade. 
Chosen for the Shearer’s covert from the sun. 
Thence in our rustic dialect was called 
The Clipping Tree, a name which yet it beam. 
There, while they two were sitting in the shade. 
With others round them, earnest all and blithe. 
Would Michael exercise his heart vith looks 
Of fond correction and reproof bestowed 
Upon the Child, if he disturbed the Sheep 
By catching at their legs, or with his shouts 
Scared them, while tliej' lay stiU beneatli the shears. 

And when by Heaven’s good grace the boy grew up 
A healthy Lad, and carried in his clieek 
Two stead}’' roses tliat were five 5’ears old , 

Then Michael from a winter coppice cut 
Witli his ovm hand a sapling, which he hooped 
With iron, making it throughout in ^ 

Due requisites a perfect shepherd s stattj 
And gave it to the Boy ; wherewith equ^t 
He as a watchman oftentimes was paced 
At gate or gap, to stem or turn the flock , 

And, to his office prematurel}’ called, _ 

There stood the urchin, as you vtII ffivine. 
Something between a hindrance and a help , 

And for this cause not always, I beheve. 

Receiving from his father hire of praise , 
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Thou^ nought v;as left imdone v-‘hich stafi, or voice. 
Or lools, or threatening gestures, could perform- 

Bat soon as Loire, full ten years old, could stand 
Against the mountain blasts r and to the heights. 
Not fearing toil, nor length of weary waj*-. 

He vdth his father daily went, and they 
Tfere as companions, why should I relate 
That objects which the Shepherd loved before 
Were dearer now ? that from the Boy there came 
Peelings and emanations — things which were 
Light to the sun and music to the wind ; 

And that the old Plan’s heart seemed bom again r 

Thus in his father’s sight the Boy grew up- 


THE MOLNTAIN TAKN 

The 'liiowlmn Tams can onlt* be recommended 

to the notice of the inquisitive traveller who has time 
to spare. They are difficult of acoss and nalred ; 5 'st 
some of them are, in their permanent forms, veiy'grand; 
ana there are accidents of things which would make 
the meanest of them interesting. At aB events, one of 
these pools is an acceptable sight to the mountain wsu" 
deier ; not merelt' as an incident that diversifies the 
prospect, bat as forming in his mind a centre or com 
spicuous point to wMch objects.otherwise disconnected 
or insubordinated, may be referred. Some few have a 
variedoutiine.aith bold heath-clad promontories; and, 
as they mostly lie at the foot of a steep precipice, the 
water, v/hsre the sun is not shining upon it, appears 
olack and sffilen ; and, round the margin, huge stones 
^cd masses of rock are scattered ; some defrfng con- 
jecture as to the misans by which they came thither ; 
and others obviousU- fallen from on high — the contri- 
bation of ages 1 A not impleasing sadness is induced 
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by this perplexity, and these images of decay ; while 
the prospect of a body of pure water unattended udth 
groves and other cheerful rural images by which fresh 
water is usually accompanied, and unable to give 
furtherance to the meagre vegetation around it — 
excites a sense of some repulsive power strong!}^ put 
forth, and thus deepens the melancholy natural to such 
scenes. Nor is the feeling of solitude often more for- 
cibly or more solemnly impressed than by the side of 
one of these mountain pools : though desolate and 
forbidding, it seems a distinct place to repair to ; 5^et 
where the ^'lsitants must be rare, and there can be no 
disturbance. Water-fowl flock hither ; and the lonel}’’ 
Angler may here be seen ; but the imagination, not 
content with this scanty allowance of society, is tempted 
to attribute a voluntary power to ever}’^ change which 
takes place in such a spot, whether it be the breeze that 
^yanders over tlie surface of tlie water, or the splendid 
lights of evening resting upon it in the midst of awful 
precipices. 

There, sometimes does a leaping fish 
Send thro\Tgh the tarn a lonely cheer ; 

The crags repeat the raven’s croalc 
In symphony austere : 

Thither the rainbow comes, the cloud, 

And mists that spread the flying shroud. 

And sunbeams, and the sounding blast. 


REFLECTION 

I^‘ the climate of England tliere are, for the lover 
of Nature, days which arc worth whole months, 

I might saj' — even j'ears. . . . Tlie presence of a lake 
IS indispensable to exhibit in perfection the beaut}' of 
one of these days ; and . . . while looking on the 
Unruffled waters," . . . the imagination, by their aid, is 
Carried into recesses of feeling otherwise impenetrable. 
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The reason of this is, that the heavens- arc not only 
brought down into the bosom of the earth, but tha. 
the earth is mainly looked at, and thought of, througn 
the medium of a purer element. The happiest time 
is when the equinoxial gales are departed ; but ILeir 
furjr may probabty be c^led to mind by the sight oi 
a few shattered boughs, whose leaves do not diner 
in colour from the faded foliage of the stately ojms 
from which these relics of the storm depend : all else 
speaks of tranquillity ; — ^not a breath of air, no rest- 
lessness of insects, and not a moving object percep- 
tible — except the clouds gliding in the depths ot 
the lake, or the traveller passing along, an inverted 
image, whose motion seems governed by the quiet 
of a time, to which its archetype, the living persOT, 
is, perhaps, insensible ; — or it may happen, that the 
figure of one of the larger birds, a raven or a hewn, 
is crossing silently among the reflected clouds, ^nue 
the voice ot the real bird, from the element alott, 
gently awakens in the spectator the recoUection or 
appetites and instincts, pursuits and occupations, that 
deform and agitate the world, — yet have no power to 
prevent Nature from putting on an aspect capable oi 
satisfinng the most intense cravings for the tranquil, 
the lovely, and the perfect, to which man, the noblest 
of her creatures, is subject 

TROUT-FISHING 

Suddenly the door 
Flew open, and a pair of lustyboys 
Appeared, confusion checking their delight. 

— ^Not brothers they in feature or attire. 

But fond companions, so I guessed, in field. 

And by the river’s margin — whence they come. 
Keen anglers with rmusual spoil elated. 

One bears a willow-paimier on his back. 

The boy of plainer garb, W'hose blush suriuves 
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More deeply tinged. Twin might the other be 
To that fair girl who from the garden-mount 
Bounded : — triumphant entry this for him ! 
Between his hands he holds a smooth blue stone. 

On whose capacious surface see outspread 
Large store of gleaming crimson-spotted trouts ; 
Ranged side by side, and lessening by degrees 
Up to the dwarf that tops the pinnacle. 

Upon the board he lays the sky-blue stone 
With its rich freight : their number he proclaims ; 
Tells from what pool the noblest had been dragged : 
And where the very monarch of the brook, 

After long struggle, had escaped at last — 

Stealing alternately at them and us 
(As doth his comrade too) a look of pride ; 

And, verily, the silent creatures made 
A splendid sight, together thus exposed ; 

Dead — but not sullied 01 deformed by death. 

That seemed to pity what he could not spare. 

But O, the animation in the mien 
Of those two boys ! yea, in the very words 
With which the young narrator was inspired. 

When, as our questions led, he told at large 
Of that day’s prowess ! Him might I compare. 

His looks, tones, gestures, eager eloquence. 

To a bold brook that splits for better speed. 

And at the self-same moment, works its way 
Through many channels, ever and anon 
Parted and re-united : his compeer 
To the still lake whose stillness is to sight 
As beautiful — as grateful to the mind. 


HELVELLYN FAIR 

What sounds are those. Helveltyn, that are heard 
Up to thy summit, through the depth of air 
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Ascending, as if distance Ijacl fiu’ power 
To make the sounds more audible ? Wdiat crowd 
Covers, or sprinkles o'er, yon village green ? 

Crowd seems it, solitary hill 1 to tivee, 

Though but a little family of men, 

Shepherds and tillers of the ground — betimes 
Assembled with their children and their wives, 

And here and there a stranger interspersed. 

They hold a rustic fair — a festival, 

Such as, on this .side now, and now on tliat, 

Repeated through his tributary vales, 

Helvellyn, in tlie silence of his rest, 

Sees annually, if clouds towards either ocean 

Blown from their favourite resting-place, or mists 

Dissolved, have left him an unshrouded head. 

Delightful day it is for all who dwell 

In this secluded glen, and eagerly 

They give it welcome. Long ere heat of noon, 

From byre or field the kine were brought ; the sheep 
Are penned in cotes ; the chaffering is beguti. 

The heifer lows, uneasy at the voice 
Of a new master ; bleat the flocks aloud. 

Booths are there none •, a stall or two is here ; 

A lame man or a blind, the one to beg, 

The other to make music ; hither, too. 

From far, with basket slung upon her arm 
Of hawker’s wares — books, pictures, combs, and pins 
Some aged woman finds her w'ay again, 

Year after year, a punctual \dsitant ! 

There also stands a speech-maker by rote. 

Pulling the strings of his boxed raree-show ; 

And in the lapse of many years may come 
Prouder itinerant, mountebank, or he 
Whose W'onders in a covered wain lie hid. 

But one there is, the loveliest of them all. 

Some srveet lass of the valley, looking out 
For gains, and who that sees her would not buy ? 
Fruits of her father’s orchard are her w’ares, 
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And with the mddy produce she walks round 
Among the crowd, half pleased with, half ashamed 
Of her new office, blushing restlessly. 

The children now are rich, for the old to-day 
Are generous as the young; and, if content' 

^Vith looking on, some ancient wedded pair 
Sit in the shade together; while they gaze, 

" A cheerful smile unbends the UTinkled brow. 

The days departed start again to life. 

And all the scenes of childhood reappear, 

Faint, but more tranquil, like the changing sun. 

To him who slept at noon and wakes at eve.” 

Thus gaiety and cheerfulness prevail, 

Spreading from jmung to old, from old to yornig, 
And no one seems to want his share. — Immense 
Is the recess, the circumambient world 
Magnificent, bjf which they are embraced : 

They move about upon the soft green turf. 

How little they, they and their doings, seem, 

And all that thej' can further or obstruct 1 
Through utter weakness pitiably dear, . 

As tender infants are : and yet how great ! 

For all tilings sen^e them : them the morning light 
Loves, as it glistens on the silent rocks ; 

And then the silent rocks, which now from high 
Look down upon them ; tlie reposing clouds ; 
pie udld brooks prattling from in\isible haunts ; 
^d old Helvell 3 m, conscious of the stir, 

'Vhich animates this day their calm abode. 
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JOHN KEATS 

[John Keats (1795-1821) was the son of a Ixmdon 
hx'ery-stable keeper. His education was not neglected, 
and in bo\'hood he could appreciate Virgil, and was a 
good bo.\'cr, Everj’thing he v.Tote is a work of art : he 
is the perfect t}-pe of the artist in poetry. Revelations 
of the beauty of Nature abound in his work, from the 
phrase, “ the* tiger-moth’s deep-damasked wings ” to the 
wonderful lines in his last sonnet, — 

“ The moving waters at their priest-like task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores.”] 

I STOOD TIPTOE UPON A LITTLE HILL 

I STOOD tip-toe upon a little hill, 

The air was cooling and so ver}’ stiU 

That the sweet buds wiiidi with a modest pride 

Pull droopingly, in slanting curv^e aside, 

Their scanty leaved and finely tapering stems. 

Had not r'et lost their starry ^adems 
Caught from the early sobbing of the morn. 

The clouds were pure and white as flocks new-shom. 
And fresh from the clear brook ; sweetly the}' slept 
On the bine fields of heaven, and then there crept 
A little noiseless noise among the leaves, 

Bom of the very sigh that silence heaves ; 

Tor not the faintest motion could he seen 
Of all the shades that slanted o’er the green. 

There was wide wand’ring for the greediest eye. 

To peer about upon variety ; 

Par round the horizon’s crt'stal air to skim. 

And trace the dwindled edgings of its brim ; 

To picture out the quaint and curious bending 
Of a fresh tvoodland alley, never-ending ; 

Or by the boweiy clefts, and. leafy sheh'es. 

Guess where the jaunty streams refresh themselves. 
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I gazed awhile, and felt as light and free 
As though the fanning wings of Mercur}'^ 

Had plaj'^’d upon mj' heels ; I was light-hearted. 

And many pleasures to my \dsion started ; 

So I straightw'aj' began to pluck a posy 
Of luxuries briglit, milk^', soft and rosy. 

A bush of ]May flowers with the bees about them ; 

Ah, sure no tasteful nook w’ould be without them ! 
And let a lush laburnum oversweep them. 

And let long grass grow' round the roots, to keep them 
iMoist, cool, and green ; and shade the violets. 

That they may bind the moss in leaf}' nets. 

A filbert hedge with wild briar overtwined. 

And clumps of woodbine taking the soft wind 
Upon their summer thrones ; there too should be 
The frequent cliequer of a 5'oungling tree. 

That with a score of light green brethren shoots 
From the quaint mossiness of aged roots : 

Round which is heard a spring-head of clear waters 
Babbling so wildly of its lovely daughters. 

The spreading blue-bells : it may hapl}' mourn 
That such fair clusters should be rudel}' tom 
From their fresh beds, and scattered thoughtlessly 
By infant hands, left on the path to die. 

Open afresh your rormd of starr}' folds. 

Ye ardent marigolds ! 

Dry up the moisture from your golden lids. 

For great Apollo bids 

That in these days your praises should be sung 
On many harps, w'hich he has lately strung ; 

And w'hen again your dewiness he kisses. 

Tell him I have you in my world of blisses : 

& hapl}' W'hen I rove in some far vale. 

His mighty voice may come upon the gale. 
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Here are sweet p-eas, on tip-toe for a flight 
With ^\•ing3 of gentle flush o'er delicate white. 

And taper fingers catching at rdl things. 

To bind them all about with tiny rings. 

Linger awhile upon some bending planks 
That lean against a streamlet's rushy banks, 

And watch intently Nature’s gentle doings : 

They will be found softer than ringdoves’ cooing^. 
How silent comes the water round that bend ! 

Not the minutest whisper does it send 
To the o’erhanging sallows : blades of grass 
Slowly across the chequered shadows pass, 
tihy, 3 'ou might read two sonnets, ere they reach 
To where the hurraing freshnesses a\’e preach 
A natural sermon o’er their pebbly beds ; 
tVhere srvatms of minnows show' their little heads, 
Sta 3 ing their wary bodies 'gainst the streams. 

To taste the luxury of sunn 3 ' beams 
Tempered with coolness. How they ever wrestle 
With their own sweet delight, and ever nestle 
Their silver bellies on the pebbly sand ! 

H you but scantily hold out the hand, 

"^at very instant not one will remain ; 

^t turn your eye, and the}' are there again. 

Hie rippte seem right glad to reach those cresses, 
cool themselves among the em’rald tresses ; 

Hie while they cool themselves, they freshness give, 
^d moisture, that the bower}' green may live ; 
wO keeping up an interchange of favours,' 

•Like good men in the truth of their behaviours, . ■ • 
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JOHN CLARE 

[John Clare, bom near Peterborough in 1793, the son 
of a crippled pauper, grew up in direst poverty'. He 
began to compose poems at the age of tlurteen, and, after 
many bitter struggles, became well Icnown. Unhappily 
ms intellect gave way, and for many ^'ears before liis 
death he was an inmate of an asylum. * One of the many 
_ pcapnt poets ” of Britain, Clare’s pictures are almost 
invariabl}' marked by a graceful lidclitj-.] 


SPORT IN THE MEADOWS 

M.‘\ytime is to the meadows coming in. 

And cowslip peeps have gotten e’er so big, 

And water blobs and all their golden kin 
Crowd round the shallows bj' the striding brig. 
Daisies and buttercups and ladysmoclcs 
Are all abouten shining here and there. 

Nodding about their gold and 5’ellow locks 
Like morts of folkcn flocking at a fair, 
ihe sheep and cows are crowding for a share 
And snatch the blossoms in sucli eager haste 
f hat basket-bearing children running tliere 
Do think within tlieir hearts thej'’ll get them all 
And hoot and drive them from tlieir graceless waste 
■^.^^oogh there wa’n’t a cowslip peep to spare. 
■—For the}^ want some for tea and some for wne 
And some to maken up a cuckaball 
f o throw across the garland’s silken line, 
that reaches o’er the street from wall to wall. 
—Good gracious me, how merrilj'^ tliey fare : 

Dne sees a fairer cowslip tlian the rest. 

And off the}' shout — the foremost bidding fair 
o get the prize — -and earnest half and jest 
be next one pops her doira — and from her hand 
tier basket falls and out her cowslips aU 
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Tumble and litter there — the merr}' band 
In laughing friendship round about her fall 
To helpen gather up the littered dowers^ 

That she no loss may mourn. And now the uind 
In frolic mood among the merrj’’ hours 
Wakens uith sudden start and tosses off 
Some untied bonnet on its dancing wings ; 

they follow with a scream and laugh. 

And aye the youngest er^er lags behind. 

Till on the deep lake’s very bank it kings. 

They shout and catch it and then off they start 
-■^nd chase for cowslips merry' as before, 

.■\nd each one seems so anxious at the heart 
As they would even get them all and more. 

One climbs a molehill for a bunch of may. 

One sta.nds on tiptoe for a linnet's nest 

And pricks her hand and throws her flowers away 

And runs for plantin leaves to have it drest. 

So do they run abouten all the day. 

And tease the grass-hid larks from getting rest, 
~Sc^ce give they time in their unruly haste 
To tie a shoestring that the grass unties — 

And thus they run the meadows' bloom to waste, 
TiU even comes and dubs tbeir phantasies, 

Hijtn one finds losses out to stifle smiles 
Of silken bonnet-strings — and utters sigh 
Oer garments renten clambering over stiles, 
iet in the morning fresh afield they hie. 

Bidding the last day’s troubles all good-bye ; 

Vt hen red pied cow again their coming hears. 
And ere they clap the gate she toses up 
mr head and hastens from the sport she fears : 
Hie old yoe calls her lamb nor cares to stoop 
To crop a cowslip in their company. 

Thus merrily the little noisy troop' 

Along the grass as rudemaraudeis hie, 
ever noisy and for ever gay 
Viliile keeping in the meadotvs 'holiday. 
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IN HILLY-WOOD 

How sweet to be thus nestling deep in boughs. 
Upon an ashen stoven pillouing me ; 

Faintly are heard the ploughmen at their ploughs. 
But not an eye can find its way to see. 

The sunbeams scarce molest me uith a smile. 

So thickly tlie leafy armies gather round ; 

And where they do, the breeze blows cool the while. 
Their leafy shadows dancing on the ground. 

Full many a flower, too. udshing to be seen. 

Perks up its head the luding grass between, — 

In mid-wood silence, tlxus, how sweet to be ; 

Yfliere all tlxe noifys, that on peace intrude. 

Come from the chittering cricket, bird, and bee, 

Yfliose songs have charms to sweeten solitude. 


LITTLE TROTTY Y'AGTAIL 

Little trotty xvagtail he went in the rain. 

And tittering, tottering sideways he ne’er got straight 
again; 

He stooped to get a worm, and looked up to get a fl}'. 

And then he flew awaj' ere his feathers they were dry. 

Little trotty wagtail, he waddled in the mud. 

And left his little footmarks, trample where he would. 

He waddled in the water-pudge, and waggle went his 
tail, 

And chirrupt up his uings to dr}'^ upon the garden rail. 

Little trotfy wagtail, you nimble all about. 

And in the dimpling water-pudge 5 ’ou waddle in and 
out ; 

1 our home is nigh at hand, and in the warm pig-stye. 

So, little blaster \^hgtail. I’ll bid }'ou a good-bye. 

(2.«n ° 7 
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CLOCK-A-CLAY 

Ik the cowslip pips I lie, 

Hidden from the buzzing fiy, 

Ydiile green grass beneath me lies, 

Pearled with dew like fishes' eyes. 

Here I He, a clock-a-clay. 

Waiting for the time of day. 

YTiile tl^ forest quakes surprise. 

And the wHd ^vind sobs and sighs, 

My home rocks as like to fall. 

On its pillar green and tall ; 

^^dlen the pattering rain drives by 
Clock-a-clay keeps warm and dry. 

Day by day and night by night, 

All the week I hide from sight ; 

In the cowsHp pips T lie, 

In rain and dew still warm and dry ; 

Day and night, and night and day, 

Red, black-spotted dock-a-clay. 

My home shakes in wind and showers. 

Pale green piUax topped with flowers, 
Bending at the wild wind’s breath, 

Till I touch the grass beneath ; 

Here I live, lone clock-a-clay. 

Watching for the time of day. 

BIRDS IN ALARM 

The firetail tells the boys when nests are nigh 
And tweets and flies from every passer-by- 
The 5^cllowhammer never makes a noise 
But flies in silence from the noisy boys ; 

The boys will come and take them every day, 
And still she lays as none w’ere ta’eu away- 
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The nightingale keeps Iweeting-churring round 
But leaves in silence when the nest is found. 

The pewit hollos “ chewrit ’* as she flies 
And flops about the shepherd where he lies ; 
But when her nest is found she stops her song, 
And cocks (her) copplcd crown and runs along. 
Wrens cock their tails and chitter loud and play, 
And robins hollo " tut ” and fly away. 


SIGNS OF WINTER 

The cat nins races with her tail. The dog 
Leaps o’er the orchard hedge and knarls the grass. 
Tlie swine run round and grunt and play with straw. 
Snatching out hasty mouthfuls from the stack. 
Sudden upon tire elm-tree tops the crow 
Unceremonious \isit pays and croaks. 

Then swops away. From mossy bam the o\vl 
Bobs hasty out — ^wheels round and, scared as soon. 
As hastily retires. The ducks grow wild 
And from the muddy pond fly up and wheel 
A circle round the village and soon, tired. 

Plunge in the pond again. The maids in haste 
Snatch from the orchard hedge the mizzled clothes 
And laughing hurry in to keep them dry. 


SPRING’S MESSENGERS 

Where slanting banks are always with the sun , 
The daisy is in blossom even now ; 

•And where warm patches by the hedges run 
The cottager when coming home from plough 
Brings home a cowslip^ root in flower to set. 

Thus ere the Christmas goes the spring is met 
Setting up little tents about the fields 
In sheltered spots. — Primroses when they get 
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Behind the wood’s old roots, where shields 

Their ciimpled, curdled leaves, will shine in 
— Cart ruts and horses’ footings scarcely } leld 
A slur for hoys, just crizzlcd and that s all. 
Frost shoots his needles by the small dyke side. 
And snov/ in scarce a feather ’s seen to fau. 


INSECTS 

These tiny loiterers on the barley's beard, 

And happy units of a numerous herd 
Of playfellows, the laughing Snrnmer brin^, 
Mocking the sunshine in their glittering wings, 

How merrily they creep, and run, and fly 1 
No kin they bear to labour’s drudgery'. 

Smoothing” the velvet of the pale hedge-rose ; 

And where they fly for dinner no one knows — ■ . 
The dew-drops feed them not — they lo^'e the shine 
Of noon, whose sun may bring them golden wane. 
All day they’re playing in their Sunday dress 
Till night goes sleep, and they can do no less ; 
Then, to the heath-bell’s silken hood they fly. 

And like to princes in their slumber lie, 

Secure from night, and dropping dews, and ah. 

In silken heds and roomy painted hah. 

So merrily they' spend tlieir summer day', 

Now in the cornfields, now the new-mown bay. 
One almost fancies that such happy things, _ 
With coloured hoods and richly burnished wing=, 
Are fairy folk, in splendid masquerade 
Disguised, as if of mortal folk afrmd. 

Keeping their merry' prante a mystery still. 

Lest glaring day' should do their secrets iU- 

A COUNTRY LETTER 

Beak brother robin this comes from us all 
With our kind love and could Gip write and ah 
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Though but a dog he'd have his love to spare 
For still he knows atid bj’ your corner chair 
The moment he comes in he lyes him down 
and seems to fancy j'ou are in the toum. 

This leaves us well in health thank God for that 
For old acquaintance Sue has kept your hat 
Which mother brushes ere she lays it bye 
and every Sunday goes upstairs to cry 
Jane still is yours till you come back agen 
and ncer so much as dances with the men 
and ned the woodman et'cry week comes in 
and asks about you kindl3' as our kin 
and he with this and goodjf Thompson sends 
Remembrances -wath those of all our friends 
Father with us sends love untill he hears 
and mother she has nothing but her tears 
Yet wishes you like us in hcaltli the same 
and longs to sec a letter with j'our name 
So loving brother don’t forget to wxite 
Old Gip lies on the hearth stone everj’ night 
ilfothcr can’t hear to turn Jifm out of doors 
and never noises now of dirt}’^ floors 
Father will laugh but lets her have her waj' 
and Gip for kindness get a double pa}' 

So Robin write and let us quickly see 
You don't forget old friends no more than we 
Nor let my mother have so much to blame 
To go tlirce journeys ere your letter came. 


GRASSHOPPERS 

Grasshoppers go in man}' a thumming spring 
And now to stalks of tasseled sow-grass cUng, 

That shakes and swees awhile, but still keeps straight; 
Yfliile arching oxeye doubles with his weight. 

Next on the cat-tail grass u-ith farther bound 
He springs, that bends until they touch the ground. 
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FIR-WOODS 

The fo trcK taper into twigs and wear 
The rich blue green of summer aU the year, 

Softenipg the roughest tempest almost calm 
And offering shelter ever still and warm 
To the small path that towels underneath, 

^\diere loudest winds — almost as summer’s breath — 
Scarce fan the weed that lingers green below 
^Sdien others out of doors are lost in frost and snow. 
And sweet the music trembles on the ear 
.‘Vs the wind suthers through each tiny spear, 
Makeshifts for leaves ; and yet, so rich &ey show. 
Winter is almost summer ■where they grow. 

THE ANTS 

W'HAT wonder strikes the curious, while he tdetvs 
The black ant’s city, by a rotten tree. 

Or woo^and bank ! In ignorance we muse : 
Patising, annoyed, — ^we know not what we see. 
Such government and thought there seem to he ; 
Some looking, and urging some to toil. 

Dragging their loads of bent-stalks slavishly ; 

.Vnd what’s more w'onderful, when big loads foil 
One ant or two to carry, quickly then 
A swarm flock round to help their feUow-men. 

Surely they speak a language whispering^. 

Too fine for us to hear ; and sure their ways 
Prove they have kings and laws, and that they be 
Deformed remnants of the Fairy-days. 


JANE 

(From The Cross Roads.) 

. . . Jahe in flowers delighted from a child — 
I Wee the garden, but she loved the •wild — 
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And oft on Sundays young men’s gifts declined, 
Posies from gardens of the sweetest kind. 

And eager scrambled the dog-rose to get, 

And woodbine flowers at every bush she met. 

The cowslip blossom, with its ruddy streaky 
Would tempt her furlongs from the path to seek ; 
And ga3^ long purple, with its tufty spike. 

She’d wade o’er shoes to reach it in the dyke ; 

And oft, while scratching through the briar}' woods 
For tempting cuckoo-flowers and violet buds. 

Poor Jane, Pve knowm her crying sneak to town, 
Fearing her mother, when she’d torn her go\vn. 


THE FARUfER’S BOY 

He waits aU day beside his little flock 
And asks the passing stranger what’s o’clock. 

But those who often pass his daily tasks 
Look at their watch and tell before he asks. 

He mutters stories to himself and lies 
Where the thick hedge the warmest house supphes, 
And when he hears the hunters far and %\ide 
He climbs the highest tree to see them ride— 

He climbs till all the fields are bleak and bare 
And makes the old crow’s nest an easy chair. 

And soon his sheep are got in other grounds 
He hastens doum and fears his master come, 

He stops the gap and keeps them all in bounds 
And tends them closely till it’s time for home. 


BONNY MARY O .' 

The morning opens fine, bonny Mar}' O ! 

The robin sings his song by the dmry 0 ! 

Yfiiere the little Jenny wrens cock their tails among 
the hens, - 

Singing morning's happy songs with Mary U . 
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The sv.'ailov;'s on the ■v’.’ing, bonny ?\Iarj' 0 ! 
Vvliere the rushes fringe the spring, bonny 
Mary 0 ! 

WEere the cowslips do unfold, shaking tassels all of 
gold, 

MEicb make the milk so sv/eet , bonny IMary 0 ! 

There’s the yellov.hammer’s nest, bonny 
Man^O! 

MEere she hides her golden breast, bonny 
Mar\’ 0 1 

On her mrstic eggs she dwells, with strange writing on 
their shells. 

Hid in the mossy grass, bonny Mary 0 ! 

There the spotted cow gets food, bonny Maty O! 
. chows her peaceful cud, bonnj' I'iary 0 ! 

in the mole-hills and the bushes, and the clear brook 
fringed with rushes 

To fill the evening pail, bonny INfar}' 0 ! 

The cowpond once agen, bonny Maty* 0 ! 

^ dimpled like thysen, bonny Mary 0 

w nere the gnat sv.arms fall and rise under evening’s 
mellov,- skies, 

And on hags sleep dragon flies, bonny IMaiy 0 ! 

I will m^t thee there, bonny Mary 0 ! 

A 1 a-milking you repair, bonny Marv* 0 ! 

-and 1 U kiK thee on the grass, mv buxom, bonnv lass. 
And be thine own for aj-e,' bonny Mary O' ! 


THE SAILOR-BOY 

Tis tfeee yearn and a quarter since I left mv own fire- 
side 

To go aboard a ship through love, and plough the 
ocean wide. 
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I Crossed my native fields, where the scarlet poppies 
grew, 

And the groundlark left his nest hke a neighbour which 
I knew. 

The pigeons from the dove-cote cooed over the old lane, 
the crow flocks from the oakwood went flopping o’er 
the grain ; 

t-iKe lots of dear old neighbours whom I shall see no 
more 

They greeted me that morning I left the English shore. 

The sun was just a-rising above the heath of furze, 

And the shadows grew to giants; that bright ball 
never stirs : 

There the shepherds lay rvitli their dogs by their side, 
And they started up and barked as my shadow they 
espied. 

A maid of early morning twirled her mop upon the 
. moor ; 

t Wished her mj^ farewell before she closed the door. 

Aly friends I left behind me for other places new, 
brows and pigeons all were strangers as o'er my head 
they flew. 

Trees and bushes were all strangers, the hedges and the 
^ lanes. 

The steeples and the houses and broad untrodden 
^ plains. 

t passed the pretty milkmaid with her red and rosy 

T knew not where I met her, I was strange to the place. 

At last I saw the ocean, a pleasing sight to me : 
c stood upon the shore of a mighty glorious sea. 

Ihe Waves in eas}' motion went rolling on tlieir way, 
■unglish colours were a-flwng where the British squad- 
ron lay. 
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I left my honest parents, the church clock and the 

. ^--inage ; 

I left the lads and lasses, the labour and the tillage ; 
To plough the brinv ocean, which soon became my 
joy— 

I sat and sang among the shronds, a lonely sailor-boy. 


ILW RUSSELL MITFORD 

p>Iis3 '.I, R, iDtford vras bom at Alresford, Hampshire, 
in 1787, but her family settled near Reading. It was 
here that she prodnced, in 1823, the famous series of 
sketches Imown as Our Village, from which this extract 
IS taken.] 


SHEEP-WASHING 

Oke of the gaj’est and noisiest operations of rural life 
sheep-washmg — ^was going on in the vaUey below— 

“ the turmoil that unites 
Clamour of boi's with irmocent desuites 
Of barldng dogs, and bleatings from strange fear.” 

Wordsworth. 

^i the inhabitants of the farm seemed assembled in 
me meadow. I coimted a dozen, at least, of men and 
wys of all ages, from the stout, sunburnt, rngorous 
larmf-r of fifty, v.ho presided over the operation, down 
to the eight-year-old urchin, who, screaming, running, 
ana shaking his ineffectual stick after an eloped sheep, 
as a sort of aide-de-camp to the sheep-dog. 
nat a glorious scene of confusion it was ! what 
snouting t what scuSiing ! what glee ! Four or five 
^oung men, and one Amazon of a barefooted girl, with 
her petticoat tucked up to her Imees, stocw in the 
water where it was pent &twc-en two hurdles, ducking. 
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sousing, and holding dowm b}' main force, the poor, 
frightened, struggling sheep, who kicked, and plunged, 
and bleated, and butted, and, in spite of their imputed 
innocence, would certainly, in the ardour of self-de- 
fence, have committed half a dozen homicides, if their 
power had equalled their inclination. The rest of the 
party were full}'’ occupied ; some in conducting the 
purified sheep, who showed a strong disposition to go 
the wong way, back to their quarters ; others in 
leading the uncleansed part of the flock to their des- 
tined ablution, from which they also testified a very 
ardent and active desire to escape. Dogs, men, boys, 
and girls, were engaged in marshalling these double 
processions, the order of which was constantly inter- 
rupted by the outbreaking of some runaway sheep, 
who turned the march into a pursuit, to the momentary 
increase of the din, which seemed already to have 
reached the highest possible pitch. 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE 

[Hartley Coleridge was the eldest son of the great S. T. 
Coleridge. Though not reaching his fatlier’s eminence, 
he was a vniter of considerable merit, and in particular a 
great master of the sonnet.] 


NOVEMBER 

The mellow year is hasting to its close ; 

Tlie little birds have almost sung their last. 

Their small notes twitter in the dreary blast — 
That shrill-piped harbinger of early snows ; 

The patient beauty of tlie scentless rose. 

Oft with the morn's hoai crystal quaintly glassed. 
Hangs, a pale mourner of the summer past. 

And makes a little summer where it grows ; 
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In the chill sunbeam of the faint, brief day 
The dusky waters shudder as they shine, 

The russet leaves obstruct the stragghng way 
Of oozy brooks, which no deep banks define, 
And the gaunt woods, in ragged, scant airay. 
Wrap their old hmbs with sombre ivy-tvine. 


GEORGE BORROW 

[George Henry Borrow, bom in Norfolk in 1803, 
the son of a staid, methodical captain in the hhlitia. riu 
Borrow himself grew up to be a very different person -a 
accomplished scholar, with a taste for strange language 
and for strange people, the friend of gipsies, a lover o 
poetry and the open air. In Lavengro and The 
Rye Borrow gives an account of his early dreams, stam , 
wanderings, and struggles for a livelihood. Theetbie r 
Spain describes his adventures as the agent •„ 

the British and Foreign Bible Society, and Wild 
the story of a walking tour which Borrow (always a wo 
derful walker) took in 1854. . ^ 

Jasper, mentioned in the first of the follorving extrac , 
was a gipsy friend of Borrow.] 


A \\TND ON THE HEATH 

I xow wandered along the heath, till I carne to a 
where, beside a thick furze, sat a man, his ej^es hke 
intently on the red ball of the setting sun. 

“ That’s not you, Jasper ? ” 

“ Indeed, brother ! ” 

" I’ve not seen you for years.” 

" How should you, brother ? ” 

" \\hiat brings 3'ou here ? ” 

" The fight, brother.” 

“ \\Tiere are the tents ? " 

“ On the old spot, brother.” 
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" Any news since we parted ? ” 

“ Two deaths, brother.” 

“ \Vho are dead, Jasper ? ” 

“ Father and mother, brother.” 

“ What is your opinion of death, Mr. Petulengro ? ” 
said I, as I sat do\vn beside, him. 

“ My opinion of death, brother, is much the same as 
that in the old song of Pharaoh, which I have heard 
my grandam sing : — 

‘ Cana morel o manus chirrios ande puv, 

Ta rovel pa leste o chavo ta romi.’ 

When a man dies, he is cast into the earth, and his \vife 
and child sorrow over him. If he has neither wife nor 
child, then his father and mother, I suppose ; and if he 
is quite alone in the world, wh}’’, then, he is cast into 
the earth, and there is an end of the matter.” 

" And do you think that is the end of a man ? ” 

” There’s an end of him, brother, more’s tlie pity.” 

" ^Vhy do you say so ? ” 

" Life is sweet, brother.” 

“ Do you think so ? ” 

“ Think so ! — ^There’s night and day, brother, both 
sweet things ; sun, moon, and stars, brother, all sweet 
things ; there’s likewise a wind on the heath. Life is 
ver3' sweet, brother ; who would wish to die ? ” 

“ I would rvish to die ” 

“ You talk like a gorgio * — ^which is the same as 
talking like a fool. Were 5mu a Rommany Chal f you 
rvould talk -wiser. Wish to die, indeed ! A Rom- 
manx'^ Chal would wish to live for ever.” 

“ In sickness, Jasper ? ” 

" There’s the sun and stars, brother.” 

“ In blindness, Jasper ? ” 

" There’s the vind on the heatli, brother ; if I could 
only feel that, I would gladlj' live for ever. Dosta, 

t A gipsy. 


* One not a gipS5'-. 
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we’il now go to the tents and put on the gloves ; * and 
I’ll try to make you feel what a sweet thing it is to be 
alive, brother.” 


NIGHT IN THE DINGLE 

[Borrow had left London, where his health bad been 
severely injured by his privations ; and, in the rourse of 
his wanderings, had befriended a distressed tinker by 
purchasing the latter’s little horse and cart and his stock- 
in-trade.] 

I NOW bethought me that as I had a carriage of my 
own, I might as well make use of it ; I therefore got 
into the cart, and taking the reins in my hand, gave ^ 
encouraging ciy to the pony, whereupon the sturdy 
little animal started again at as brisk a pace as n 
he had not already come many a long_ mile. _ I lay 
half-reclining in the cart, holding the reins lazily and 
allowing the animal to go just where he pleased, often 
wondering where he would conduct me. At length 1 
felt drowsy, and my head sank upon my breast ; 1 
soon aroused myselh hut it was only to doze again ; 
this occurred several times. Opening my eyes after a 
doze somewhat longer than the others, I fovmd that the 
drizzling rain had ceased, a comer of the moon was 
apparent in the heavens, casting a faint light ; I 
looked around for a moment or tw'o, but my eyes and 
brain were heavy with slmnber and I could scarcely 
distinguish where we were. I had a kind of dim con- 
sciousness that we were traversing an uninclosed 
country' — ^perhaps a heath ; I thought, hovvever, that 
I saw certain large black objects looming in the dis- 
tance, which I had a confused idea might be woods or 
plantations. The pony still moved at his usual pace. 
I did not find the jolting of the cart at aU disagreeable ; 
on the contrary, it had quite a somniferous effect upon 

*■ Borrow was an ardent lover also of boxing. 
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me. Again my eyes closed ; I opened tliem once 
more, but -with less perception in them than before, 
looked forward, and muttering something about wood- 
lands, I placed myself in an easier posture than I had 
hitherto done, and fairly fell asleep. 

How long I continued in that state I am unable to 
say. but I believe for a considerable time. I was sud- 
denly awakened by the ceasing of the jolting to which 
I had become accustomed, and of which I was per- 
fectly sensible in my sleep. I started up and looked 
around me ; the moon was still shining, and the face 
of the heaven was studded with stars. I found myself 
amidst a maze of bushes of various kinds, but princi- 
pallj' hazel and holly, through which was a path or 
driftway wdth grass growing on either side, upon which 
the pony was alread}'^ diligently browsing. I conjectured 
that this place had been one of tlie haunts of his former 
master, and on dismounting and looking about, was 
strengthened in that opinion by finding a spot under 
an ash tree which, from its burnt and blackened ap- 
pearance, seemed to have been frequently used as a 
fireplace. I will take up my quarters here, thought I ; 
it is an excellent spot for me to commence my new pro- 
fession in ; I was quite right to trust myself to the guid- 
ance of the pony. Unharnessing the animal without 
delay, I permitted him to browse at free vdll on the 
grass, convinced that he would not wander far from a 
place to which he was so much attached. I then 
pitched the little tent close beside the ash tree to which 
I have alluded, and conveyed two or three articles into 
it, and instantl}^ felt that I had commenced house- 
keeping for the first time in my life. Housekeeping, 
however, without a fire is a very sorry affair — some- 
thing like the housekeeping of children in their toy 
houses ; of tliis I was the more sensible from feeling 
very cold and shivering, o%ving to my late exposure to 
the rain, and sleeping in the night air. Collecting, 
therefore, aU the dry sticks and furze I could find, I 
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placed tbera upon the fireplace, adding certain chips 
and a billet which I iound in the cart, it having ap- 
parently been the habit of Slingsby to canv" tvith 1 ^ 
a small store of fuel. Having then struck a spark in a 
tinder-box and lighted a match, I set fire to the com- 
bustible heap, and was not slow in rmsing a cheerful 
blaze, I then drew my cart near the fire, and seating 
myself on the shafts, hung over the fire with feelings 
of intense pleasure and satisfaction. Having con- 
tinued in this posture for a considerable time, I turned 
my eyes to the heaven in the direction of a particular 
star. I, however, could not find the star, nor indeed 
many of the starry train, the greater number having 
fied, from which circumstance, and from the apppr- 
ance of the sky, I concluded that morning was nigh. 
About this time I again began to feel drowsy I 
therefore arose, and haring prepared for myself a 
land of couch in the tent, I flung myself upon it and 
W'ent to sleep. 

I will not say I was awalrened in the morning by 
carolling of birds, as I perhaps might if I were writing 
a novel. I awoke because, to use ruilgar language, I 
had slept my sleep out, not because the birds w'ere 
carolling around me in numbers, as they had probably 
been for hours rtithout my hearing them. I got up 
and left my tent ; the morning was r'et more bright 
thM that of the preceding da3’. Impelled b}' curi- 
osiU', I walked about endeavouring to ascertain to 
v.-hat place chance, or rather the pony, had brought 
me. FoUoving the driftway for some time, amidst 
bushes and stunted trees, I came to a grove of dark 
pines through which it appeared to lead, I tracked it 
a few hundr^ trards, but seeing nothing but trees, and 
the war' being %vet and sloughv, ovting to the recent 
rain, I return^ on mt' steps, and pursuing the path in 
another direction, came to a sandy road leading over a 
wnimon . doubtless the one I had traversed the preced- 
ing night, ify curiosity satisfied, I returned to m3' 
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little encampment, and on the way beheld a small 
footpath on the left ■winding through the bushes, which 
had before escaped mj^ obser\’^ation. Ha%dng reached 
my tent and cart, I breakfasted on some of the pro- 
visions which I had procured the da}*^ before, and then 
proceeded to take a regular account of the stock 
formerly possessed by Slingsby the tinker, but now 
become my own by right of la\idul purchase. 

I passed tlie greater part of tlie da5?^ in endeavouring 
to teach m5'self the mysteries of my new profession. 
I caimot say I was ver}!- successful, but tlie time passed 
agreeabty, and was therefore not ill spent. Towards 
evening I flung m}^ work aside, took some refreshment, 
and afterwards a walk. 

This time I turned up the small footpath of which 
I have already spoken. It led in a zigzag manner 
through tliickets of hazel, elder, and sweet-brier ; 
after folloinng its bindings for somewhat better than 
a furlong, I heard a gentle sound of water, and pres- 
entl}^ came to a small rill, which ran directlj’^ across the 
path, r was rejoiced at the sight, for I had already 
experienced tlie want of water, which I yet knew must 
be nigh at hand, as I was in a place to all appearance 
occasional^ frequented bj' wandering people, who I 
was aware never take up their quarters in a place 
where water is difficult to be obtained. Forthwith I 
stretched myself on the ground, and took a long and 
delicious draught of tlie cr3'stal stream, and then, seat- 
ing myself in a bush, I continued for some time gazing 
on the water as it purled tinkling awa}^ on its channel 
through an opening in the hazels, and should probably 
have continued much longer, had not the thought that; 

I had left m}' propert}’’ unprotected compelled me to 
rise and return to my encampment. 

Night came on, and a beautiful night it was ; up 
rose the moon, and innumerable stars decked the 
firmament of heaven. I sat on the shaft, my eyes 
turned upwards. I had found it ; there it was, twin- 
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Ming millions of miles above me, mightiest star of the 
system to wliich we belong : of ail stars the one which 
has most interest for me~the star Jupiter. 


BORROW AT STONEHENGE 

After standing still a minute or two, considering what 
I should do, I moved down what appeared to be the 
street of a small straggling toum ; presently I passed 
by a church, which rose indistinctly on my right hand ; 
anon there was the rustling of fohage, and the rushing 
of waters. I reached a bridge, beneath which a small 
stream was running in the direction of the south. I 
stopped and leaned over the parapet, for I have always 
loved to look upon streams, especially at the still hours. 

" Wdiat stream is this, I wonder ? ” said I, as I looked 
down from the parapet into the water which whirled 
and gurgled below. 

Leaving the bridge, I ascended a gentle acclmty, and 
presently reached what appeared to be a tract of rooory 
undulating ground. It was now tolerably light, but 
there was a mist or haze abroad which prevented my 
seeing objects with much precision. I felt chill in the 
damp air of the early mom, and walked rapidly for- 
ward. In about half an hour I arrived where the road 
divided into two, at an angle or tongue of dark green 
sward. “ Tc the right or the left ? ” said I, and forth- 
\vith took, TOthout knowing why, the left-hand road, 
along which I proceeded about a hrmdred yards, when 
in the midst of the tongue of sward formed by the two 
roads, collaterally with myself, I perceived what I at 
first conceived to be a small grove of blighted trunks 
of oaks, barked and gray. I stood still for a moment, 
and then, turning off the road, advanced slowly towards 
it over tlie sward ; as I drew nearer, I perceived that 
theobjectswliich had attracted my curiosity, and which 
formed a kind of circle, were not trees, but immense 
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upright stones. A thrill pervaded system ; just 
before me were two, the mightiest of the whole, tall as 
the stems of proud oaks, supporting on their tops a 
huge transverse stone, and forming a wonderful door- 
wajf. I knew now where I was, and laying down my 
stick and bundle, and taking off my hat, I advanced 
slowly, and cast myself — ^it was folly, perhaps, but I 
could not help what I did — cast mj'self, with my face 
on the dewy earth, in the middle of the portal of giants, 
beneath the transverse stone. 

The spirit of Stonehenge was strong upon me. And 
after I had remained unth my face on the ground for 
some time, I arose, placed mj' hat on my head, and 
taking up my stick and bvuidle, wandered round the 
wondrous circle, examining each individual stone, from 
tlic greatest to the least ; and then, entering b}’^ the 
great door, seated myself upon an immense broad stone, 
one side of wliich was supported by several small ones, 
and the other slanted upon the earth ; and there, in 
deep meditation, I sat for an hour or two, till the sun 
shone in my face above the tall stones of the eastern 
side. 

And as I still sat there, I heard tlie noise of bells, and 
presently a large number of sheep came browsing past 
tlie circle of stones ; two or three entered, and grazed 
upon what they could find, and soon a man also entered 
the circle at the northern side. 

" Early here, sir,” said tlie man, who was taU, and 
dressed in a dark green slop, and had aU the appear- 
ance of a shepherd ; " a traveller, I suppose ? ” 

" Yes,” said I, " I am a traveller ; are these sheep 
yours ? ” 

" They are, sir ; that is, they are my master’s. A 
strange place this, sir,” said he, looking at the stones ; 

“ ever here before ? ” 

“ Never in body, frequently in mind.” 

" Heard of the stones, I suppose ; no wonder — all 
the people of the plain tadk of them.” 
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" PiTiat do the people of the plain say of them ? ” 

“ Why, they say — ^How did Hiey ever come here ? ’’ 

“ Do they not suppose them to have been brought ?” 

“ WEo should have brought them ? ” 

" I have read that they were brought by many 
thousand men/' 

“Wherefrom?” 

“ Ireland.” 

“ How did they bring them ? ” 

” I don’t know,” 

“ And what did they bring them for ? ” 

“ To form a temple, perhaps.” 

“WTiatisthat?” 

'' A place to worship God in.” 

“ A strange place to worship God in/' 

"Why?" 

‘‘ It has no roof." 

“ Yes, it has.” 

" Where ? ” said the man, looking up. 

“ What do you see above you ? ” 

" Theskv." 

" W'ell?” 

“Well!" 

" Have 5 ^ou anything to say? " 

' “ How did these stones come here ? ” , 

“ Are there other stones like these on the plains ? 
said I. 

“ Hone ; and yet there are plenty of strange things 
on these doviis.” 

“ What are they ? ’’ 

” Strange heaps, and barrows, and great walls of 
earth built on the tops of hills.” 

" Do the people of the plain "wonder how they came 
there ? ” 

" They do not.” 

“Why?" 

“ They were raised by hands,” 

“ And these stones? ” 
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“ How did they ever come here ? ” 

“ I wonder whether they are here ? ” said I. 

“ These stones ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

" So sure as the world,” said the man, " and, as the 
world, they will stand as long.” 

“ I wonder whether there is a world.” 

“ Ydiat do you mean ? ” 

“ An earth, and sea, moon and stars, sheep and 
men.” 

" Do you doubt it ? ” 

" Sometimes.” 

" I never heard it doubted before.” 

“ It is impossible there should be a world.” 

" It ain’t possible there shouldn’t be a world.” 

" Just so.” At this moment a fine ewe, attended by 
a lamb, rushed into the circle, and fondled the knees of 
the shepherd. 

" I suppose you would not care to have some milk,” 
said the man. 

“ Wliy do you suppose so ? ” 

" Because, so be tliere be no sheep, no milk, you 
Icnow ; and what there ben’t is not worth having.” 

" You could not have argued better,” said I ; " that 
is, supposing you have argued ; wtli respect to the 
milk you maj^ do as you please.” 

" Be stm, Nanny,” said the man ; and producing a 
tin vessel from his scrip, he milked the ewe into it. 

” Here is milk of the plains, master,” said tlie man, as 
he handed the vessel to me. 

“ Wdiere are those barrows and great walls of earth 
you were speaking of ? ” said I, after I had dnmk some 
of the milk ; ” are tliere any near where we are ? ” 

" Not vitliin many miles ; the nearest is yonder 
away,” said the shepherd, pointing to tire south-east. 

” It's a grand place, tliat, but not like this ; quite dif- 
ferent, and from it you have a sight of the finest spire 
in the w’orld.” 
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“ I must go to it/’ said I, and I drank the remainder 
of the milk ; " yonder, you say ? ” 

“ Yes, yonder ; but you cannot get to it in that 
direction, the river lies between." 

"YTat river?" . 

"The Avon.” 

" Avon is British/’ said L 
" Yes," said the man, " we are all British here.” 

" No, we are not," said I 
“ Wdiat are we then ? " 

"English." 

“ Ain't they one ? ” 

"T:o." 

" Wko were the British ? " 

“ The men who are supposed to have tvorshipped 
God in this place, and v.'ho raised these stones.” 

“ YTiere are they now ? ” 

“ Our forefathers slaughtered them, spilled their 
blood aU about, especially in this neighbourhood, de- 
stroyed their pleasant places, and left not, to use their 
own %yords, one stone upon another.” 

" Yes, they did,” said the shepherd, looking aloft at 
the transverse stone. 

" .■\nd it is well for them they did ; whenever that 
stone, v;hich English hands never raised, is by English 
hands thrown down, ^%•oe,woe, woe to the English race; 
spare it, English ! Hengist spared it 1 — -Here is six- 
pence.” 

” I won’t have it," said the man. 

‘;^Yliynot?” 

" You t.Tlk so prettily about these stones ; you seem 
to know all about them." 

" I nc'i'er receir'c presents ; withrespect to the stones, 
I say vith yourself, How did they ever come here ? ” 

" How did theyever come here? "said the shepherd. 

l-ea'i'lng the shepherd,! bent my way in the direction 
p 'inted out by him as tliat in which the most remark- 
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able of the strange remains of which he had spoken lay. 
I proceeded rapidly, making my way over the downs 
covered, with grass and fern ; with respect to the river 
of which he had spoken, I reflected that either by wad- 
ing or swdmming, I could easily transfer mj^self and 
what I bore to the opposite side. On arri\dng at its 
banks, I foimd it a beautiful stream, but shallow, vith 
here' and tliere a deep place where the water ran dark 
and still. 

Alwaj^s fond of the pure Ijunph, I undressed, and 
plunged into one of these gulfs, from which I emerged, 
my whole frame in a glow, and tingling vith delicious 
sensations. After conveying m3' dothes and scant}' 
baggage to the farther side, I dressed, and then with 
hurried steps bent m3' course in the direction of some 
loft}' ground ; I at lengtli found m3'sclf on a high road 
leading over wide and arid downs ; following the road 
for some miles without seeing an}iJiing remarkable, I 
supposed that I had taken the w'rong path, and wended 
on slow'l}' and disconsolate!}' for some time, till, ha^ing 
nearly surmounted a steep hill, I knew at once, from 
certain appearances, that I was near the object of my 
search. Tinning to the right near the brow of the 
hill, I proceeded along a path wiiich brought me to a 
causeway leading over a deep ravine, and connecting 
the hill with another which had once formed part of it, 
for tlie raiine was ciidently the work of art. I passed 
over the causeway, and found myself in a kind of gate- 
way, wiiidi admitted me into a square space of many 
acres surrounded on all sides by mounds or ramparts 
of earth. Though I had never been in such a place 
before, I knew that I stood within the precincts of what 
had been a Roman encampment, and one probably of 
the largest size, for many thousand warriors might hai'e 
found room toperform theirevolutions in that spacc.in 
wiiich com was now growing, the green cars waving 
in the morning wind. 

iVfter 1 had gazed about the space for a time, stand- 
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ing in the gateway formed by the mounds, I clambered 
up the moimd to the left hand, and on the top of that 
mound I found myself at a great altitude ; benrath, at 
the distance of a mile, was a fair old city, situated 
among verdant meadows, watered wth streams, and 
from the heart of that old city, from amidst mighty 
trees, I beheld towering to the sk)”^ the finest spire in 
the world. 


WILLIAM BARNES 

iThough not a peasant like Clare, Barnes was a true 
son of the country-, being descended from a line of yeoman- 
fanners. Bom in Porsetshire in 1800. he spent most of 
his life in that countj-. Jlost gentle and lovable of men, 
he exhibits the same qualities in his poems. It is diffi- 
cult to parallel the sweetness, patience, and grace of his 
Poc!}:s of Rural Life, in the Dorset Dialect.'^ 


THE SHEPHERD O’ THE FARSI 

On ! I be shepherd o’ the farm, 

\Vi’ tinklen bells an’ sheep-dog’s bark, 

An' vd' my crook a-thirt my earm, 

Here I do rove below the lark. 

An’ I do bide all day among 

The bleat en sheep, an' pitch tlieir mvold ; 

An’ when the evenen slieadcs be long. 

Do zee em all a-penn’d an’ twold. 

An’ I do zee the frisken lam’s, 

Wi' .swingtn taEs an’ woolly lags, 

A-p!a\'f.n roun’ their \-eeden darns. 

An' puller, o' their milky bags. 
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An' I bezide a ha^vthom tree, 

Do zit upon the zunny dowi, 

"While sheades o’ zunnmer clouds do vlee 
"W'i’ silent flight along the groun’. 

An' there, among the many cries 
O’ slieep an’ lambs, my dog do pass 
A zultrj' hour, m’ blinkfen ej^es. 

An’ nose a-strach’d upon the grass ; 


But, in a twdnklm, at my word. 

He’s all awake, an’ up, an’ gone 

Out roun’ the sheep lik’ any bird. 

To do what he’s a-zent upon. 

An’ I do goo to washen pool, 

A-sousdn over head an’ ears 

The shagg 3 ' sheep, to clean tlicir wool 
An’ mezike ’em ready for the shears. 

An’ when the shearen time do come. 
Then we do work vrom dawn till dark ; 

Zome shearen o’ the sheep, and zome 
A-marken o’m wi’ measter’s mark. 


An’ when tlie shearen ’s all a-done, 
Tlien Ave do cat, an’ drink, an’ zing, 
In mciister’s kitchen till the tun 

Wi’ merrj' sounds do shcakc an’ ring. 


Oh 1 I be shepherd o’ the farm, 

Wi’ tinkh^n bells an’ shcep-<log’s bark, 
An’ wi’ my crook a-thirt my cilrm 
Here I do rove below tlie lark. 
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FALSE friexds-like: 

VVSE%' I v.-er still a bv.-oy, an' mother' s pride, 

A bigger bv/oy spobe up to me so Idnd-iike, 

" If you do like, I’ll treat ye v.i’ a ride 

In thease vdieel-barrov.- here.” Zoo I -were blind-like 

To v.-hat he had a-\vorken in his mind-like. 

An' mounted vor a passenger inside ; 

An’ comen to a puddle, perty tride, 

He tipp’d me in, a-grinnen back bebind-like- 
Zoo u'hen a man do come to me so thick-like. 

An’ shc^:e my hand, vrhere vroonce he pass’d me by. 
An’ tell me he v.'ould do me this or that, 

I can’t help thinken o’ the big bv.'oy’s trick-like. 

An’, vor ail I can but rvag my hat 
An' thanl: en, I do veel a little shy. 

HAY-CARILEH 

’Tis merry ov a zummer’s day, 

Vihen vo’k- be out a-hauleu hat% 

V»hexe boughs, a-spread upon the ground. 

Do meake the staddle big an’ round ; 

An' grass do stand in pook, or lie 
In long-backed veales or parsels, dr\’. 

Tnere I do tind it stir my heart 
To hear the frothen bosses snort, 

A-hauIen on, vd’ slcek-heair’d hides, 

The red'V,'heerd waggon's deep-blue aides. 

The bwoy is at the hosse's head. 

An’ up upon the waggon bed 

The hvoaders, strong o’ earm, do stan'. 

At iitad, an' badt at tail, a man, 

Vi'i' stall to build the ivroad upright 
An’ bind tiie \nvoldcd comers ti^t; 
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An’ at each zidc o'm, sprack an' strong, 
A pitclicr wi’ his long-stem’d prong, 
Avorc the best two women now 
A-call’d to reiiky after plough. 


’Tis mcrr}^ at the rick to zee 
How picks do wag, an’ lia}' do vice. 

^^^ule woone's unlwoadC*n, woone do teake 
Tlie pitches in ; an’ zome do meake 
Tlie loftj' rick upright an’ roun’. 

An’ tread cn hard, an’ reake en down. 

An’ tip cn, when the zun do zet. 

To shoot a sudden vail o’ wet. 

An’ zoo ’tis merr}^ any day 
Wdiere vo'k be out a-carren hay. 


MEARY WEDDED 

The zun can zink, the stars mid rise. 
An’ woods be green to sheenen sides ; 
The cock mid crow to momen light. 
An’ workvo'k zing to vaUen night ; 
The birds mid whissle on the spray. 
An’ childem leap in merry play. 

But ours is now a lifeless pleace, 

Vor we’ve a-lost a smilen feace — 
Young Meary Mead o’ merry mood, 
Vor she’s a-woo’d, an’ wedded. 


The dog that woonce wer glad to bear 
Her fondlen vingers down his heair. 
Do lean his head agean the vloor. 

To watch, to’ heavy eyes, the door ; 
An’ men she zent so happy hwome 
O’ Zaterdays, do seem to come 
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ing in the gateway formed by the mounds, I clambered 
up the mound to the left hand, and on the top ox that 
mound I found m 3 'self at a great altitude ; ben^th, at 
the distance of a mile, tvas a fair old city, situateo 
among verdant meadows, xvatered rxith streams, ano 
from the heart of that old city, from amidst mighty 
trees, I beheld towering to the sky the finest spire in 
the world. 


rnium BARNES 


jarmers. Bom m Dorsetshire in 1800, he spent inost 
his life ID that county. Most sentJe and lovable pi 

same qualities in his poems. It is dim 
wit to parallel the sweetness, patience, and grace 01 
i oeiiis ojRwal Life, in the Dorset Dialect.] 


THE SHEPHERD O’ THE FARM 

J ^ sficpherd 0 ' the farm, 

V\ j tmklen bells an' sheep-dog's baH'> 
-‘\n Axi my crook a-thiit my earm, 
tlere I do rove below the lark. 



^..a;;’;ftditheirW0ld; 

m A.ften the evenen sheades be long, 

Vo zee ein all a-pcnn’d an' twold. 


An’ I do zee the frisken lam’s, 

1 * tails an' woolly lags, 

- 'Pia.Vfn roun' their veeden Sams, 
-m Phlltno’ their milk}’ bags. 
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An’ I bezide a hawthorn tree. 

Do zit upon the zunny down, 

Wiile sheades o’ zummer clouds do \’]ec 
Wi’ silent flight along the groun'. 

An' there, among the man3‘ cries 
O’ sheep an’ lambs, mj' dog do pass 
A ziiUrj' hour, wi' bliitken eyes, 

An’ nose a-strach’d upon the grass ; 


But, in a twinklen, at m\* word, 
He's all a\vakc, an’ up, an’ gone 
Out roun’ the sheep lik’ an\' bird, 
To do what he’s a-zent upon. 


An’ I do goo to washen ixwl, 
A-sou‘:en over head an’ ears 
The .^haggv sheep, to clean their woo) 
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FALSE FRIENDS-LlILe ^ 

When I wer still a bwoy, an 

Abieger bwoy spoke np to me so 

» It |lu do like, rn treat ye wa blind-lil^® 

In thease wheel-barrow here. j i:w 

To what he had a-worken in his im ^ 

An’ mounted vor a passenger inside , 

An’ comen to a puddle, perty - 3 i;Ve. 

He tipp’d me in. a-grinnen back ^451ce, , 

Zoo w’hen a man do come to me so thi me b> j 

An’ sheake my hand, ivhere ivoonce h P 
An’ tdl me he would do me this or tna ' . ^.like. 

1 can’t help thinken 0 ’ the hig bwoy s 
An’ , vor all 1 can but ivag my bat 
An’ thank en, 1 do veel a littie shy. 


haY-carr£n 

’Tis mern’’ ov a zummer’s day, 

WLen vo'L be out a-haulen bay, -mid, 
Where boughs, a-spread upon the 
Do meake the staddle big an’ round , 

An' grass do stand in pook, or lie 
In long-backed weales or parsels, dO • 
There I do mnd it stir my heart 
To hear the frothen bosses short. 

A-haulcn on, wi’ sleek-heair’d hides, . ipg, 
The red-whecl’d waggon's deep-blue 

The bwoy is at tbe hosse’s head. 

An’ up upon the waggon bed , 

The Iwoaders, strong o' earm, do stan , 
At i'.ead, an’ back at tail, a maUi 
\Vi' skill to build the hvoad upright 
An' bind die vwolded comers tight , 
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An’ at cadi zidc o’ni, sprack an’ strong, 
A pitdier \vi’ his long-stcm’d prong, 
Avore the best two women now 
A-call’d to rcakj* after plough. 


'Tis mcrr\* at tlic rick to zee 
How picks do wag, an’ liay do \'Iec. 

^^^lilo woonc’s unlwoadeii, woone do leakc 
The ])itdK\s in ; an' zomc do nieakc 
The lofty rick upright an’ roun', 

An' tread on liard, :ui’ re.'iko en down, 

An' tip cn, wlion the /un ilo zet. 

To shoot a sudden vail o’ wet. 

An’ zoo 'tis ineny' any day 
\Mie.rc ^•o'k be out a-carrcn ha_v. 


ME.ARY WEDDEP 

Tnr. zun am rink, the ^tars mid rise, 
Ati' wotxls Is- grcTii to '-ill , it':! rkit*. ; 
The cock rnid crow to monu’n lidn, 
.An' %vorkvo’k rint: to v.al!>'a nirln ; 
The birds juid whj-de on the -pr.’.y, 
.An’ childcnt le.ip in merry pl.^y. 

But our." is now .r Htel*"-; pk.'vce, 

Vor wo'vi- a-le^a a snnk’n 
Youru: Me.irj* Me.id n' ns rr>‘ 

A'iTf the’s a-ww'f!, a:t' \v. -id' d. 

Til' d'*2 t'nat V. I'-exf vor to 

Her fond!'':: vnu:’ (jt* 
lii I'.* ’•! t].' 

To j' ;,t ,.v‘, '•*, . t!-' f' -r; 

Ci,- a* • ■< 1 -r'y} 

O' ju..;, . 'i » • to « ! n.' 
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To door wi' doivncast hearts, to miss, 
Wi’ smiles below the clematis, 

A'oung Meary Mead o’ merry mood, 
Vor she’s a-w'oo’d an’ wedded. 

The day she left her father’s he’th. 
Though sad, er kept a day o’ m’th. 
An’ diy^-wheel’d waggons’ empty beds 
Wer left ’ithin the tree-screen’d sheds ; 
An’ all the bosses, at their ease. 

Went snorten up the flow’rj’’ lease. 

But woone, the smartest for the road, 
That pull’d aw'ay the dearest Iwoad — 
Young ilearj^ Mead o’ merry mood. 
That wer a-woo’d an’ wedded. 


THE V.T:LSHNUT * TREE 

Whek in the evenen the zun’s a-zink^n, 
.\-drowen sheades \Tom the yollow' w'est. 
An’ mother, wearj', ’s a-zot a-thinken, 

Wi’ \'wolded earms by the vive at rest. 
Then we do zwarm, O, 

Wi' such a charm, O, 

So r-ull o’ glee by the welshnut tree. 


.A-k-aven father in-doors, a-leinen 
In his gre’t chair in his c^y shoes, 

Or in t’nc settle so high behine en, 

While down bezide en the dog do snooze. 
Our tongues do run, O, 

Enough to stun, O, 

Your head wi' glee bv the welshnut tree. 


Walnut. 
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An’ when, at last, at the drashel, motlicr 
Do call us, smilfin, in-door to rest, 

Then we do cluster by woonc another, 

To see hwome them we do love the best 
An' then do sound, O, 

“ Good-night,” all round, O, 

To end our glee by the wclshnut tree. 


THE MILK-MAlD O’ THE FAILM 

O Poll’s the milk-mald o’ the fam I 
An’ Poll’s so happy out in groan’ 

Wi’ her white pail below her c.lrin 
As if she wore a gooldcn crown. 

An’ Poll don’t zit up half tlie night, 

Nor lie vor half the day a-lvd ; 

An’ 7.00 her eyes sparklcn bright, 

An’ zoo her cheaks Ix! alwaV' red. 

In rummer monu' o';, v lu n tlK lark 
Do rouse the early l.id .and l.r---. 

To uork. then ‘-he's ihe vu''4 to m.irk 
Her steps npy.'n ihe <l<-,\y gra-e. 


An’ in th** <'y< ni'n, v.hen tlv' ‘-•to 
TV) dieen the V,- rn 1 rov. ' 

O' hill v.l). ',K bnbht,' ^ . do re!f. 

Tin !* ‘he do rmg I- r: 1" h- r so”, 


An' ‘ v'r’,' ro-,v s'f L'T- do rd. 
\n' r. V, f o-.. r.o't !e : ?' 1 

Mt r tty to V-rt; ^ , <- T....,' t.. J, ij I 

K* r Itch, l-'t v.i'h rh 
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Noo leady vn’ her muff an’ %-ail 
Do v.-alk ui’ sich a steateh- tread 
As she do, wi’ her milken pall 
A-balance’d on her comely head. 

An’ she at momen an’ at night 
Do stem the yoUow cream, an' mould 
An ^TOng her cheesK red an’ white. 

An zee the butter vetch'd an* roH’d. 

Zoo Poll s the milk-maid o’ the farm J 

•51 happy out in groun’ 
u I her Nvhite pail beloiv her eann 
As if she -^s-ore a goolden crown. 


SAAIUEL SMILES 

Ediiard, the sou of a Scotch hand-loom linen 
ho a.-flt 1814. Ei’en as a very small child 

hie intense love for animals of ^ kinds, and 

habit of carrving about in his pockets his 
-i- twasties, ’ led to his e.vpnlsion from three- schools. 

apprenticed to a shoemaker, and this calling 
‘I hjs source of livelihood 'throughout bis life. But 

of his life rvas Na-fure, and in spite of 
il’’ ^^P-rfect education, and lack of help, he made 
imseli OTc of the great naturalists of the nineteenth cen- 
mry. pie fol!o55-ing extracts are from Life of a Scotch 
A ofnrflfcf, by Samuel Smiles.] 


CAPTURE OF -AN ADDER 


D^hcn thi'^ 
years of aae.f 


incident occurred, Ed^^'ard was but sis 


r-Vr-i,’’ excumons on the hills of Torrie, 

!•'" r the Grampians, while look- 
'•b ‘ oiacKberrics aod cranberries.Edward saw some- 
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thing like the flash of an eel gliding through the 
heather. He rushed after it, and pounced dow upon 
it wth both hands, but the anim^ had escaped. He 
began to tear up the heather in order to get at it. His 
face streamed wth perspiration. He rested for a time 
and then began again. Still there was no animal, nor 
a shadow of one. 

At this time another boy came up, and asked, 
“ What are 5^e doing there ? ” “ Naetliing.” “ D’ye 

call tliat naething ? ” pointing to about a cart-load of 
heather tom up. “ Have ye lost onjdhing ? ” “ No.” 
“ "What are ye looking for then ? ” “ For sometliing 

hke an eel.” ‘^'An eel ! ” quoth the lad ; “ do ye 
think ye’ll find an eel amang heather ? It’s been an 
adder, and it’s well ye have na’ gotten it. The beast 
might have bitten ye to death.” ” No fear o’ that,” 
said Edward. ” How long is it sin’ ye saw it ? ” 

” Some minutes.” ” If that’s the case, it may be 
some miles up the hills by this time. MTiich way 
was it garm ? ” “ That way.” ” Well,” said the lad, 

" you see that heap o’ stones 'up there ? Try them, 
and if you do not find it there, you may gang hame and 
come back again, and then ye’ll be as near finding it as 
ye are now.” " WiU ye help me ? ” asked Edward. 

" Na, faith, I dinna want to be bitten to death.” And 
so saying, he went awa}'’. 

Edward then proceeded to the pile of stones which 
had been pointed out, to make a search for the animal. 
He took stone after stone off the heap, and still there 
was no eel. There were plent3r of worms and insects, 
but tliese he did not want. A little be5'^ond the stones 
la}' a large piece of tirrf. He turned it over, and there 
tlie creature was. He was dovm upon it in an instant, 
and had it in his hand. He looked at the beast. It 
was not an eel. It was very like an ask,* but was 
six or seven times longer. 


• Lizard. 
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Having tightened his grip of the 
trying to wriggle out of his hand, he set out for n 
He struck the Dee a Uttle below where the Chwn 
Bridge now stands, reaching the ford opposite hise 
lage, and prepared to cross it. But tl^ water be g 
rather deep at the time, he had to stnp ^d _ 
across, carrying his clothes in one hand and the 
in the other. He had only one available hand, 
getting off and on his clothes, and wading the 
breast high, occupied some time. 

On reaching the top of Carmelite Street, he obs 
his mother, Mrs. Kelmar, and some other u^^en, 
standing together at the street door. _ He ^usn 
amongst them with great glee, and holding up s 
exclaimed, " See, mother, sic a bonny hea.stie A v g 
ten.” On looking at the object he held ^ ^ 

the conclave of women speedily scattered, i ney_ 
in all directions. IMward’s mother screwed, . „ 
Lord preserv’s ! what the sorrow’s that ye hae no 
“ Oh, Meggy, Bleggy," said Mrs. Kelmar, . ' 

Dinna let him in ! For ony sake, dinna let him > , 
we'U a’ be bitten." The entry door was then shut ana 
bolted, and Tom was left out vitb the beast m 
band. . .. 

Mrs. Kelmar's husband then made his appeara . 

" mat’s tliis, Tam, that has caused such a ttuttCT 
amongst the udves " " Only this bit b^tie. 
mar started back. “ MTiat, has it not bitten y • 

■' No.” “ Well,” he added, ” the best thing you 
do with it is to take it to Dr. Ferguson ^ ^ Y 

can, for yon can’t be allowed to bring it m , 

Dr. Ferguson kept a druggist’s shop. He uaa a 

number of creatures suspended in glass F^.u^ tui^v 
dow. Bovs looked in at these wonderful tmn^. Y 
were the admiration of the neighbours. Tom ha 

been there before with big grubs, piebald » 

dragon-flies, and yellow puddocks. So he went 
Ferguson with his last new prize. 
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He was by Ibis time surrounded by a number of boys 
like himself. Thej’’ kept, however, at a respectable 
distance. Mlien he moved in their direction, tliey 
made a general stampede. At length he arrived at 
the Doctor's door. Wlicn the Doctor saw the wrig- 
gling thing that he was holding in his hand, he ordered 
him ovh of the shop, and told him to wait in the middle 
of the street until he had got a bottle ready for the re- 
ception of the animal. Tom waited until the bottle 
was read5% when he was told that when he had gotten 
the snake in, he must cork the bottle as firmly as pos- 
sible. The adder was safely got in and handed to the 
Doctor, who gave Tom fourpence for his treasme. 
Next day it appeared in the window, to the general 
admiration of the inhabitants. 


A NATURALIST'S SELF-EDUCATION 

It was a great disadvantage to Edward that his educa- 
tion should have been so much neglected in his boy- 
hood. He had, it is true, been at three schools before 
he was six years old, but he was turned away from 
them all because of his love of “ beasts.” He had 
learned comparatively httle from lus schoolmasters, 
who knew little themselves, and perhaps taught less. 
He was able to read, though v-ith difficulty. Arith- 
metic was to him a thing miknown. He had not even 
learned to write. It was scarcely possible that he 
could have learned much in his boyhood, for he went 
to work when he was only six years old. 

Edward had to begin at the beginning with every- 
thing. As we have already said, he Imew next to 
nothing of books. He did not possess a single work 
on Natural History. He did not know the names of 
the birds and animals that he caught. For many 
years after he had begun his researches, his knowledge 
of natural objects was obtained by chance. He knew 

(2.451) 0 
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Ettle of the nature and habits of the creatures he went 
to seek ; he scarcely knew where or how to find them- 
Yet his very absence of knowledge proved a source or 
inexhaustible pleasure to him. All that he leamt ot 
the form, habits, and characteristics of birds and 
mals was obtained by his own personal observaHc^- 
His knowledge had been gathered and accumulated by 
himself. It was his owm. 

It was a misfortune to Edward that after he had m- 
tained manhood, he was so shy and friendless. He 
was as solitary as Wordsworth’s Wanderer. He hau 
no friend of any sort to direct him in his studies — ^none 
even to lend him books from which he might have om 
tamed some assistance. He associated very little witn 
his fellow-workers. They thought him an odd, wan- 
dering, unsettled creature. Why should he -not, as 
they did, enjoy himself at the public-house ? Instead 
of doing this, Edward plodded homewards so soon as 
his daj^’s work was over. _ , 

There was, however, one advantage which Edwaro 
possessed, and it compensated him for many dim- 
culties. He was an intense lover of Nature. Every- 
thing that hved and breathed had charms for hM. 
He loved the fields, the woods, the moors. The living 
presence of the earth was always about him, and he 
eagerly drank in its spirit. The bubbling brooks, the 
whispering trees, the aspects of the clouds, the driving 
wind, were all sources of delight. He felt himself free 
amidst the hberty of Nature. The ocean in its devi- 
ous humours — sometimes peacefully slumbering, or 
laiing the sands with murmuring kisses at his feet ; 
tiicn, full of life and motion, carrjnng in and out tlie 
fishermen’s boats along the shores of the firth ; or 
roaring vith seeming agony, dashing itself in spray 
against the rock-bound coast — these sights ^d scenes 
were always a source of wonderment. As his wander- 
ings were almost invariably conducted at night, he had 
abundant opportunities of seeing not onl^' the ocean 
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but the heavens in their various aspects. Wiat were 
these stars so far off in tlie skj' ? Were thej^ worlds ? 
\W.re tliey but the outposts of the earth, from which 
other worlds were to be seen, far beyond the ken of the 
most powerful telescope ? 

To use Edward’s o\\-n words : " I can never succeed 
in describing in_y unbounded adm'iration of the works 
of the Alniiglity ; not only the wonderful works which 
wc ourselves see upon earth, but those wondrous and 
countless millions of orbs which roll, both near and far, 
in the endless immensitj' of space — tlic Home of Eter- 
nity. Everj- li\’ing thingdhat moves, or lives ; evety- 
thing that grows, ever^’thing created or formed by the 
hand or the will of the Omnipotent, has such a fascin- 
ating charm for me, and sends such a thrill of pleasure 
through my whole frame, that to describe my feelings 
is utterly impossible.” 

NIGHT WANDERERS 

Although it is comparatively easy to obser^^e the 
habits of animals by day, it is mucli more difficult to 
do so at night. Edward was compelled by circum- 
stances to n"ork at shoemaking by day, and to work at 
Natural Historj' by night. He went out in fine starlit 
nights, in moonlight nights, and in cold and drizzling 
nights. Weatlier never daunted him. ^'\ffien it rained, 
he would look out for a hole in a bank and thrust him- 
self into it, feet foremost. He kept his head and his 
gun out, watching and waiting for any casualties that 
might happen. He knew of two such holes, both in 
sandbanks' and both in woods, which he occasionally 
frequented. They were foxes’ or badgers’ dens. If 
any of lliese gentrj^ were inside when he took up his 
position they did not venture to disturb him. If they 
were out the}'’ did the same, except on one occasion 
when a badger endeavoured to dislodge him, shoudng 
its teetli. He was obliged to shoot it. 



'hat hare v 

oamer, thou»h^^ findtW ^hout a good < 

into B '’^casion^j' 'h*^ rabbit wis a Bi 

there annset ■ ar,a ? ^ rabbits go 

and nil ^ *^ne thin 'h’^m a littin r, <-ha also obsen 

‘1'= £ “i? w™ Sjf ™ ,h‘‘ , i 

“ ; butl' *aot emit n 'hat perplej 

he Often 

tne rabbit (ap-i 
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in a particular manner. How was this noise caused ? 
He endeavoured to ascertain the cause by close ob- 
servation. 

Early one morning, when he was lying under a whin- 
bush, about twenty yards from the foot of a sandy 
knoll, where there were plenty of rabbit-holes, he was 
startled by hearing a loud tap-tapping almost close to 
where he lay. The streaks of day were just beginning 
to appear. Parting the bush gently aside and looking 
through it, he observed a rabbit thud-thudding its 
hind feet upon the ground close to the mouth of an- 
other rabbit’s hole. 

Edward continued to watch the rabbit. After he 
had finished his tapping at tlie first hole, he went along 
the hillock and began tap-tapping at another. He 
went on again. He would sm^ the ground about tine 
hole first, and would sometimes pass witliout tapping. 
At last he got to a hole where his progress was stopped. 
After he had given only two or three thuds, out rushed 
a full-grown rabbit, and flew at tiie disturber of the 
peace. He rushed at him witli such fury that they 
botli rolled headlong do^vn bill, until they reached tiie 
bottom. 

There they had a rare set-to— a regular rabbit fight. 
Rabbits are fools at fighting. Their object seems to 
be to leap over each other, and to lack the back of 
their enemy’s head as they fly over ; each trjung to 
jump the highest and to kick the hardest. It is a 
matter of jumping and kicking. Yet rabbits have an 
immense power in their hinder feet. They often 
knock each other down by this method of fighting. 
They also occasionally fight like rams — knocking their 
heads hard togetlier. Tlien the}' reel and tumble, 
until the}' recover, and are at it again, until one or the 
other succumbs. 

Edward is of opinion that the method pumued by 
the mole rabbits, of tapping in front of their neigh- 
bours’ holes, is to attract the attention of the females. 
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Although he was frequently out in winter-time, 
especially in moonlight, his principal night work o<> 
curred between spring and autumn. The stillest, and 
usually the darkest part of the night — unless when the 
moon was up — ^Nvas from about an hour after sunset 
until about an hour before sunrise. Yet, during tbat 
sombre time, when not asleep, he seldom failed to bear 
the sounds of voices, near at hand or at a distance, of 
midnight wanderers prowling about. In the course of 
a lev,’ years he learnt to know all the beasts and birds 
of the district frequented b\' him. He knew the 
former by their noises and grun tings, and the latter by 
the sound of their vings when firdng. 

Mdien he made his first night expeditions to the in- 
land pount^', the hoarse-like bark of the roe-deer, and 
the tumd-like hleak-hlmk of the hare puzzled him ver5' 
much. He attributed these noises to other animals, 
before he was able, by careful obsen’ation, to attribute 
to their true sources. Although the deer wan- 
ders about at ail hours of the night, occasionally grunt- 
i^ or barking, it does not usualty feed at that time, 
fte hare, on the otlier hand, feeds even during the 
darkest nights, and in spring and the early part of 
summer it utters its low cry of bleak-bleak. This cry 
15 very’’ different from that which it utters when snared 
or half-shot. Its cry for help is then most soul-pity- 
like the tremulous voice of an infant, even to 
the quivering of its little innocent lips. 

uliile Edward found that the deer and hare were 
among the animals that wandered about a good deal 
m the dark, he did not find that the rabbit was a night 
ro^er, though he occasionally saw it moving about 
• 'f He often watched the rabbits going 

into their burrows at sunset ; and he also observed 
mem emerging from them a little before sunrise. But 
JiCTe was one thing about the rabbit that perplexed 
him. It did not emit any cxy, such as 
the hare does ; but he often heard the rabbit iap-iap 
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m^ner. How was this noise caused ? 
ascertain the cause by close ob- 

bu?b^^ a hn? + when he was lying under a whin- 
Ku t ^ twenty yards from the foot of a sandy 

rabbit-holes, he wa^ 
wwi u 1 ^ tap-tapping almost close to 

where he lay. The streaks of day were just beginning 
to appear. Parting the bush gently aside and looldnl 
it, he observed a rabbit thud-thudding its 
nmd feet upon the ground close to the mouth of an- 
other rabbit’s hole. 

Edward continued to watch the rabbit. After he 
had finished his tapping at the first hole, he went along 
the hillock and began tap-tapping at anotlier. He 
went on again. He would smell tlie ground about the 
hole first, and would sometimes pass without tapping. 

At last he got to a hole where his progress w^as stopped* 
After he had given only tw'o or three thuds, out ru^ed 
a full-growm rabbit, and flew at the disturber of the 
peace. He rushed at him with such fury that they 
hoth rolled headlong down hill, until tlie}' reached the 
bottom. 


There the3i’ had a rare set-to — a regular rabbit fight. 
Rabbits are fools at fighting. Their object seems to 
be to leap over eacli other, and to kick the back of 
their enemy's head as tliey fly over ; each trying to 
jump tlie highest and to lack tlie hardest. It is a 
matter of jumping and kicking. Yet rabbits have an 
immense power in tlieir hinder feet. Tlie^'' often 
knock each other down b\f this method of fighting. 
Thej’- also occasional!}' fight like rams — knocking their 
heads hard together. Then the^- reel and tumble, 
until they recover, and are at it again, until one or the 
otlier succumbs. 

Edward is of opinion that the method pursued bv 
the male rabbits, of tapping in front of their ncigh'- 
bours' holes, is to attract the attention of the femafr-' 
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^^Tien the male comes out instead of the female, a 
fight occurs such as that above described. At other 
times, the rabbit that taps is joined by other rabbits 
from the holes, and a friendly conference takes place. 
But,_ besides this loud beating vith their heels, the 
rabbits possess another method of communicating 
with their fellows. They produce a sound like icip~ 
pat ! which is the sign of danger. Edward often saw 
numbers of them frisking and gamboUing merrily 
about the mouths of their burrows, but when the 
sound of tap-pat was heard, the whole of the rabbits, 
young and old, rushed immediately to their holes. 

Among the true night-roamers are the fox, the otter, 
the badger, the polecat, the stoat, the weasel, the 
hedgehog, the rat, and almost the whole family of 
mice. Th^e are, for the most part, nocturnal in their 
habits. No matter how dark and tempestuous the 
wght, they are constantly prowling about. Even at 
the sea-shore the otter, the weasel, and the mice often 
pmd Edward a visit. WTien on the hills or moors he 
e W(^el, and sometimes the fox ; but the 

fields and the sides of rvoods were the places where 
they were most frequently met wnth. All these ani- 
m^_s,.like the deer and hare, have their peculiar and 
mmmdual calls, which they utter at night. 

Thus the fox may be known by his bark, w'hich re- 
sembles that of the poodle-dog, witli a little of the j^elp 
m It ; Md he repeats this at interv'^als varying from 
about SIX to eighteen minutes between each. WTien 
sud(^nly surprised, the fox gives vent to a sharp, 
ha^h^owl, and shows and snaps his teeth. “ I once,” 
smd Edw'md, " put my walking staff into the mouth 
of a fox just roused from his lair — for foxes do not 
mways live in holes — to see how the fellow would act. 
He w'omed the stick and took jt away with him. I 
have, on tliree different occasions, come upon two 
foxes occupying the same lair at the same time — 
twice on the cliffs by the sea, and once among the 
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bushes in an old and disused quarry. In one instance 
I came upon them in ^rid'^vinte^, and in the other two 
cases during summer.” 

The badger utters a Mnd of snarling grunt This is 
done in quick succession. Then he is silent for a short 
time, and again he begins in the same strain. The 
otter and most of the other night roamers have a sort 
of squeak, which they utter occasionaUjc But though 
there is a difference between them, which Edward 
could distinguish, it is very difficult to describe it in 
words. Their screams, however, differ widely from 
their ordinary call. The scream is tlie result of alarm 
or pain, perhaps of a sudden wound ; the call is their 
nightly greeting when they hold friendly converse ^^dth 
each other ; but the difference in the screams can only 
be learnt by the ear. 

The field-mice — the ” wee timorous beasties of 
Bums — besides their squeaking, lilt a low and not un- 
musical ditty for hours together. Edward often heard 
them about him, sometimes quite near hi_m, sometime 
beneath his head. He occasionally tried to clutch 
them, but on opening bis hand he found it filled vnth 
grass, moss, or leaves. The result of his observations 
was that several, if not the whole of the mouse race are 
possessed, more or less, of the gift of singing. 

The otter, polecat, stoat, and weasel have a knack 
of blowing or hissing when suddenly come upon, or 
when placed at bay. The three latter stand up on 
their hind feet in a menacing attitude. Sometimes 
they suddenl)^ dart forward and give battle when the}, 
see no other ws-y of escape. This is especiallj^ the case 
ivith tlie females when they have their young about 
them. Edward once saw a weasel, after hiding her 
family amongst a cairn of stones, ascend to the top, 
and, muttering sometliing all the while, by her threat- 
ening attitude, and fierce showing of her teeth, dare 
any one to approach her under penalty of immediate 
attack. 
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A bite of a weasel, or polecat, or badger, or otter is 
anything but agreeable. The bites of the weasel and 
the polecat the worst. There seems to be some 
poison in their bites, for the part bitten soon becomes 
mfemed, and the bite is long in healing. The whole of 
this group of animals are of the same bold, fearless, and 
impetuous disposition. Thev axe also remarkably iui- 
pertiueut and aggressive, not hesitating to attack man 
himself, especially^ when they see him showing the 
slightest s^iTuptoms of cowardice. Take the following 
iIliKtrations, communicated by Edward himself — 
Returning one morning from an excursion in the 
Buchan district, when between Fraserburgh and Pen- 
nan I felt so complete^ exhausted by fatigue, want of 
s.eep, and want of food (for my haversack had become 
exhausted), that I ivent into a field near the road, lay 
down fay a dyke-side, and fell fast asleep. I had not 
however, when 1 was awakened by some- 
thing cold pressing in betwixt my forehead and the 
edge of my hat. There were some small birds in my 
hat which I had shot, and they were wrapped in wad- 
ding. On putting up my hand to ascertain the mean- 
P'S’ ^ hold^ of a weasel, which had been trying to 
force ite way into the birds. I threw him away to 
some di^nce ^ongst the grass, and went to sleep 
again, the fellow^ came back in a few minutes, and 
oegan the .same trick. I gripped him hard this time, 
and tossed him acro^ the dyke into another field, but 
not before he had bitten my hands. I began to close 
m\ ^3’^® once more when again the prowler ap- 
proachM. At last, despairing of peace, I left the spot 
wncre I had been seated, and went into a small plan- 
tation about a hundred yards off ; and now, I thought, 
t would surely get a nap in comfort. But the weasel 
w otiid not be refu.scd. He had followed in m3’^ track. 
1 had senreeK" closed et’es before he was at me 
again. He was trying to get into my hat. I awoke 
and shoved him off. .'\gain he tried it, and again he 
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escaped. By this time I was thoroughly awake. I 
was a good deal nettled at the pertinacity of the brute, 
and yet could not help admiring his perseverance. But 
thinking it was now high time to put an end to the 
game, instead of falling asleep I kept watch. Back he 
came, nothing daunted by his pre\uous repulses. I 
suffered him to go on mth his operations until I found 
my hat about to roU off. I then tlrrottled and eventu- 
ally strangled the audacious little creature, though my 
hand was again bitten severely. After getting a few 
■winks of sleep, I was again able to resume mj'’ joruney.” 

One of the most severe encounters that Edward ever 
had with a nocturnal roamer was \vith a polecat, or 
fumart, in the ruined castle of the Boyne. The pole- 
cat is of the same family as the weasel, but it is longer, 
bigger, and stronger. It is called “ fumart ” because 
of the foetid odour which it emits when irritated or 
attacked. It is an extremely destructive brute, espe- 
cially in the poultry j'ard, where it kills far more than 
it eats. Its principal luxury seems to be to drink the 
blood and suck the brains of the animals it lulls. It 
destroys everything that the gamekeeper wishes to 
preserve. Hence the destructive war that is so con- 
waged against the polecat. 

The ruined castle of the Bojme, about five miles west 
of Banff, was one of Edward’s favourite night haunts. 
The ruins occupy the level summit of a precipitous 
°^}k forming the eastern side of a ratine, tlirough 
which the little river Boyne flotvs. One of the vaults, 
level with the ground, is used as a sheltering place for 
Here Edw'ard often took refuge during rain, or 
W’hile the night w'as too dark to observe. Tlie cattle 
soon got used to liim. men the w'eather was dry and 
the animals fed or slept outside, Edward had the vault 
to himself. On such occasions he w'as risited b)* rats, 
mbbits, owis, w'easels, polecats, and other animals, 
wne night, as he w'as lying upon a stone, dozing or 
sleeping, he was awakened by sometliing pat-patting 
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A bite of a %veasel, or polecat, or badger, or otter is 
anidbing bat agreeable. The bites of the weasel ana 
the polecat are the worst. There seems to be some 
poison in their bites, for the part bitten soon becomes 
inflamed, and the bite is long in healing. The whole oi 
this group of animals are of the same bold, fearless, 
impetuous disposition. The\- are also remarkably im- 
pertinent and aggressive, not hesitating to attack m^ 
himself, especiSl}' when they see him showing the 
slightest si.'mptoms of cowar<Ece. Take the following 
illustrations, communicated by Edward him^lf ; 

" Returning one morning from an excursion in the 
Buchan district, when between Fraserburgh and Pen- 
nan I felt so completel}' exhausted by fatigue, want oi 
sleep, and want of food (for my haversack had become 
e.xhau.sted), that I went into a field near the road, lay 
down by a dyke-side, and feil fast asleep. I bad not 
slept long, however, when I was av^akened by some- 
thing cold pressing in betv,ixt my forehead and the 
edge of my hat. There were some small birds_ in 
hat which I had shot, and they were tvrapped in wad- 
ding. On putting up my hand to ascertain the mean- 
ing, 1 got hold of a weasel, which had been trying to 
force its w-ay into the birds. I threw him away to 
some distanai amongst the grass, and went to sleep 
again. The fellow came back in a few minute, pnd 
began the same trick. I gripped him hard this time, 
and tossed him across the dt'ke into another field, but 
not before be had bitten my hands. I began to dose 
my eves once more when again the prowler ap- 
proached. At la.st, despairing of peace, 1 left the spot 
wh- re I had been seated, and went into a small plan- 
tation about a hundred yards off ; and now, I thought, 
1 would surely pet a nap in comfort. But the weasd 
would not be refused. He had followed in my track. 
1 had scarcely closed my eyes before he was at me 
again. Hr v.'as trying to ect into my hat. 1 awoke 
and si'.ov, d him off. .Again he tried it, and again he 
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escaped. By this time I was thorougUy awake. I 
was a good deal nettled at the pertinacity of the brute, 
and yet could not help admiring his perseverance. But 
thinking it was now high time to put an end to the 
game, instead of falling asleep I kept watch. Back he 
came, nothing daunted by his previous repulses. I 
suffered him to go on with his operations until I found 
my hat about to roll off. I then throttled and eventu- 
ally strangled the audacious little creature, though my 
hand was again bitten severely. After getting a few 
winks of sleep, I was again able to resume my joume3^” 
One of the most severe encounters that Edward ever 
had %vith a nocturnal roamer was vnth a polecat, or 
fumart, in the ruined castle of the Bo5me. The pole- 
cat is of tlie same family as the weasel, but it is longer, 
bigger, and stronger. It is called “ fumart ” because 
of tile foetid odour which it emits when irritated or 
attaclced. It is an extremely destructive brute, espe- 
<dally in the poultrjf j'ard, where it kills far more tlian 
it eats. Its principal luxury seems to be to drink the 
blood and suck the brains of tire animals it kills. It 
destroj's everything that the gamekeeper vdshes to 
preserve. Hence the destructive Avar that is so con- 
stantly waged against the polecat. 

The ruined castle of the Boyne, about five miles west 
of Banff, was one of Edward’s favourite night haunts. 
The ruins occupy the level summit of a precipitous 
banic forming tiae eastern side of a ratane, through 
which the little river Boyne flows. One of the vaults, 
level A\ith the ground, is used as a sheltering place for 
cattle. Here Edward often took refuge during rain, or 
while the night was too dark to obsen'e. The cattle 
soon got used to him. Mflien the iveather was dr}- and 
the animals fed or slept outside, Edward had the vault 
to himself. On such occasions he was A-isited by rats, 
rabbits, oaa-Is, AA'easds, polecats, and other animals. 

One night, as he A\'as l3dng upon a stone, dozing or 
sleepmg, he aa-us aAA-akened by something pat-patting 
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badger, or otter is 
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escaped. this time I was thoroughly awake. I 
tvas a good deal nettled at the pertinacity of the brute, 
and yet could not help admiring his perseverance. But 
thinking it was now high time to put an end to the 
game, instead of falling asleep I kept watch. Back he 
came, nothing daunted by his prerdous repulses. I 
suffered him to go on with his operations until I found 
my hat about to roll off. I then throttled and eventu- 
^5’’ strangled the audacious little creature, though my 
h^d was again bitten severel3^ After getting a few 
Avinks of sleep, I was again able to resume my journey.” 

One of the most severe encounters tlrat Edward ever 
had with a nocturnal roamer was with a polecat, or 
fumart, in the ruined castle of tire Bo5me. The pole- 
cat is of the same family as tire weasel, but it is longer, 
bigger, and stronger. It is called “ fumart ” because 
of the foetid odour which it emits when irritated or 
attacked. It is an extremely destructive brute, espe- 
cially in the poultry j^ard, where it kills far more than 
It eats. Its principal luxury seems to be to drink the 
blood and suck the brains of the animals it kills. It 
destro5^s everything that the gamekeeper udshes to 
preserve. Hence the destructive war that is so con- 
stantly waged against the polecat. 

The ruined castle of the Bojme, about five miles west 
of Banfi, was one of Edward’s favourite night haunts. 
The ruins occupj' the level summit of a precipitous 
bank forming the eastern side of a raiune, through 
which the little river Bojme floivs. One of the vaults, 
level with the ground, is used as a sheltering place for 
cattle. Here Edward often took refuge during rain, or 
while the night was too dark to obsen’e. The cattle 
soon got used to liim. Wfiien the weather was dry and 
the ^imals fed or slept outside, Edward had the vault 
to himself. On such occasions he was rdsited by rats, 
mbbits, owls, weasels, polecats, and other animals. 

One night, as he was lying upon a stone, dozing_ or 
sleeping, he was awakened by sometliing pat-patting 
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against his legs. He thought it must be a rabbit or a 
rat, as he knew they were about the place. He only 
moved his legs a little so as to drive the creature away. 
But the animal would not go. Then he raised himseli 
up, and away it went ; but the night was so dark that 
he did not see what the animal was. Down he_ went 
again to try and get a sleep ; but before a few rninutes 
had elapsed he felt the same pat-patting ; on this occa- 
sion it was higher up his body. He now swept lus 
hand across his breast, and thrust the intruder off- 
The animal shrieked as it fell to the ground. Edward 
knew the shriek at once. It was a polecat. 

He shifted his position a little, so as to be opposite 
the doonvay, where he could see his antagonist be- 
twixt him and the sky. He also turned upon his side 
in order to have more freedom to act. He had in one 
of his breast pockets a water-hen which he had shot 
that evening, and he had no doubt that this was the 
bait which attracted the polecat. He buttoned up his 
coat to his chin, so as to prevent the bird from being 
carried away by force. He was now ready for what- 
ever might happen. Edward must tell the rest of the 
stor^f in his own words ; — 

“ Well, just as I hoped and expected, in about 
twenty minutes I observ^ed the fellow entering the 
vault, looking straight in my direction. He was very 
cautious at first. He halted, and looked behind him. 
He turned a little, and looked out. I could easily have 
shot him now, but that would have spoilt the sport ; 
besides, I never wasted my powder and shot upon ^-uy- 
thing that I could take with my hands. Ha\dng stood 
for a few seconds, he slowly advanced, keeping lus nose 
on the ground. On he came. He put his forefeet on 
my legs, and stared me full in the face for about a 
minute. I wondered what he would do next — ^whether 
he would come nearer or go away. When satisfied ivith 
his look at my face, he dropped his feet and ran out of 
the vault. I was a good deal disappointed, and I 
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feared tliat my look had frightened him. By no 
means. I was soon reassured b}’’ hearing the 'vvell- 
■Known ^d ominous squcak-sqimk of the tribe. It 
occurred to me that I was about to be assaulted by a 
tegion of polecats, and that it might be best to beat 
a retreat. 

I was just in the actpf rising when I saw my adver- 
once more make his appearance at the entrance. 
Jn.e seemed to be Mone. I slipped quietly down again 
former position, and waited his attack. After 
^ protracted march, in the course of 
which he several times turned his head toivards the 
door- a manceuiTe which I did not at ail like— -he at 
ast approached me. He at once leapt upon me, and 
^^tdcwards to the entrance. 1 lifted m}? head, 
3 Jid he looked full in my face. Then he leapt down, 
^d ran to the entrance once more, and gave a squeak. 
ansrrer. He returned, and leapt upon me again, 
now in a better position than before, but not 
sumciently far up for mj^ purpose. Doum went his 
no^, and up, up he crawled over my body towards tlie 
+1 breast pocket. His head was low down, so 

wouldn’t seize him. 

I lay as still as death ; but being forced to breathe, 
^ovsment of my chest made the brute raise his 
head, and at that moment I gript him by the throat ! 
t sprang instantly to my feet, and held on. But I 
actu^y thought that he would have tom mj’’ hands 
o pieces with his claws. I endeavoured to get liim 
™rned round, so as to get my hand to the back of his 
^ck. Even then I had enough to do to hold him fast. 
•Wow he screamed and yelled ! M'bat an unearthly 
hoise in the dead of night ! The vault rung with his 
lowlings ! And then wliat an awful stench he emitted 
unng Iris struggles. The veiv' jackdaws in tire upper 
of tlie castle began to" caw I Still I held my 
nf K- ^ could not prevent his yelling at the top 
or his voice. Although I gripped and squeezed him 
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Mountcoff er. He had fallen asleep TOth his head upon 
the stock of his gun. Before he entered tlie burrow he 
had caught a field-mouse, which he wished to take 
home alive. He therefore tied a string round its tail, 
attaching the other end of the string (which was about 
six feet long) to his waistcoat. The little fellow had 
thus tlie liberty of the length of his tether. 

Mdiile Edward was sleeping soundly he was awak- 
ened b}!' sometliing tugging at his waistcoat, and then 
by hearing a terrific series of 3rils, mingled uith 
screeches, close at his head. He was confused and be- 
uildered at first, and did not know where he was, or 
what the dreadful noises meant. Recovering his recol- 
lection, and opening his e5'es, he looked about him. 
He remembered the mouse, and pulled back the string 
to which it had been attached. The mouse was 
Nothing but tlie skin of its tail remained. He lookra 
up, and saw an owl sitting on a tree a ^ + 

He bad doubtless begun to scream when he found that 
his capture of the mouse was resisted by the string 
attached to its tail. 


EDWARD’S LOt^E OF NATURE SA'iTiS 
HIM FROM DEATH 

[At one unhappy period of his life Edw-wd, 
with ruin and stan'ation, determined to commit suiciQe.j 

It is scarcely to be wondered at if, under these 
plorable circumstances, despair should have got the 
better, at least for a time, of his overtaxed ana sensi- 
tive brain. He was in a strange place— a place 
had once knoivn him, but knew him no more, 
wife and his five children were altogetlier dependent 
upon him. He was deep in debt, for which, it not 
liquidated, lus collection w’ould be seized— a coUection 
ratlier tlian part with which he would have sacihmea 
his life. At^e same time, tlie loss of work, star^a 
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tion and min stared him in the face. Is it surprising 
that, thus situated, despair should for a ttae have got 
the inastery over his better and sounder judgment . 

He rushed down Union Street on his way to the 
sands. At first he thought of going to the Dee at the 
Craiglug ; but he bethought himself that it would be 
better to go to the seashore, where it might be thought 
his death was accidental. From the time of his leav- 
ing the shop until about four hours aftenvards, when 
he recovered his senses, his memory remained ahnpst 
a complete blank. He had a vague idea of crossing 
the links and seeing some soldiers at the foot of the 
Broadhill. But beyond that he remembered next to 
nothing. He remembered, however, the following cir- 
cumstance ; — _ 

He had thrown off his hat, coat, and ivaistcoat b^ 
fore rushing into the sea, when a flock of sanderlings ht 
upon the sands near him. Thejf attracted his atten- 
tion. They were running to and" fro, some piping their 
low, shrill whistle, whilst others w'ere probing the w'et 
sand with their bOls as the waves receded. But 
amongst them was another bird, larger, darker, and 
apparently of different habits to the others. D^irous 
of knowing something of the nature of this bird, he 
approached the sanderlings. They rose and flew' aw'ay- 
He followed them. They lit again, and again be ob- 
scri'cd the birds as before. Away they went, and he 
after them. At length he was stopped at tlie Don 
mouth. When he recovered his consciousness he w'as 
w'atching the flock of birds filing away to the farther 
side of the river. He had forgotten all his miseries in 
his intense love of Nature. His ruling passion had 
saved Ifim. 

How long the chase Lasted he never could tell. It 
must have occupied him more than an hour. He 
found himself divested of his hat, coat, and vest, and 
lie went back to look for them. He liad no further 
de-sire to carrj' out the purpose for which he had de- 
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scended to the sea. His onl}? thought was about the 
strange bird among the sanderlings. 


H. D. THOREAU 

[The following extracts are from Walden, or Life m 
the Woods, b5>' H. D. Thorean, The antlior, a well-lcnown 
American r\Titer and philosopher, lived for nearly two 
3 - half 5*ears in a hut which he himself built on the 
shore of Walden Pond, in Concord, Massachusetts. His 
account of his experiences and reflections during that 
forms a most fascinating volume. Thoreau died at 
the age of fortjr-five in 1862. He may appear to be out 
of place in a book entitled The Pleasant Land of England, 
but his point of view and liis srunpathies are so hke our 
own tlrat no apology appears "to be needed for the in- 
clusion of the following passages, which may be used for 
making many interesting comparisons.] 

BUILDING THE HOUSE 

Near the end of !March 1845 I borrowed an axe and 
Went dowm to the woods by Walden Pond, nearest to 
where I intended to build house, and began to cut 
dowm some tall arrow}' white pines, stiU in their youth, 
for timber. Jt is difficult to begin without borrowing, 
but perhaps it is the most generous course thus to per- 
mit your fellow'-men to have an interest in your enter- 
prise. The owner of the axe, as he released his hold on 
it, said that it w'as the apple of his eye ; but I returned 
it sharper than I received it. It w'as a pleasant hillside 
'vhere I worked, covered with pine woods, through 
which I looked out on the pond, and a small open field 
in the woods where pines and hickories w'ere springing 
up. The ice in the pond was not yet chssolved, though 
there were some open spaces, and it w'as all dark- 
coloured and saturated with w'ater. There were some 
slight flurries of snow during the day that I worked 
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there 
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mere , but for the most part when I out on to 
the railroad, on my way home, its yellow sund-no p 
stretched away gleaming in the hazy atmosphere, c- 
the rails shone in the spring sun. and I heard the tm 



in which the -winter of man's discontent was tnmviug 
well as the earth, and the life that had lain torpid begu 
to stxetcb itself. One day, when my axe had come 
and I had cut a green hickory' for a wedge, dri-nng 
with a stone, and had placed the whole to soak m 
pond hole in order to swell the wood, I saw a stnpoo 
snake run into the water, and he lay on the t’otf®?' 
apparently -rrithout inconvenience, as long as I 
there, or more than a quarter of an hour ; perhaps 
cause he had not yet fairly come out of the torpid sta 
It appeared to me that for a like reason men rernain 
their present low and primitive condition ; but if they 


more ethereal life. I had prernously seen the snak^ lu 
fros^ mornings in my path with portions of them 
bodhes still numb and inflexible, waiting for the sun to 
thaw them. On the ist of April it rained and meltea 
the ice, and in the early part of the day, which wus 
very' fogg}', I heard a stray goose groping about 
the pond and cackling as if lost, or hke the spirit oi 
the fog. , ^ 

So I "went on for some days cutting and helving 
timber, and also studs and rafters, all with my narr.^' 
axe, not having many communicable or scbolar-hh 
thoughts, singing to myself, — 


'Men say -they know many -things ; 
Bntlo I they have taken wings, — 
The arts and sciences. 

And a thousand appliances ; 

The wind -that blows 

Is all that anybody knows.” 
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I hewed tlie main timbers six indies square, most of 
tlie studs on two sides only, and the rafters and floor 
timbers on one side, leaidng the rest of the bark on, so 
that they were just as straight and much stronger than 
sawed ones. Each stick was carefully mortised or 
tenoned by its stump, for I had borrowed other tools 
by this time. My days in the woods were not very long 
ones ; yet I usually carried my dinner of bread and 
butter, and read the newspaper in which it was wapped 
at noon, sitting amid the green pine boughs which I had 
cut off, and to m}*^ bread was imparted some of their 
fragrance, for my hands were covered ivith a thick 
coat of pitcli. Before I had done I was more the friend 
than the foe of the pine tree, though I had cut doyn 
some of them, having become better acquainted ivith 
it. Sometimes a rambler in the wood was attracted by 
the sound of my axe, and we cliatted pleasantly over 
tlie chips whicli I made. 

By the middle of April, for I made no haste in my 
work, but rather made tlie most of it, mj^ house was 
framed and read}'' for tlie raising. I had already bought 
■the shanty of James Collins, an Irishman who worked 
on the Fitclibourg Railroad, for boards. James Collins 
shant}' was considered an uncommonly fine one. When 
I called to see it he was not at home. I walked about 
the outside, at first unobserved from ivitliin, the win-'' 
dow was so deep and high. It was of small dimensions, 
with a peaked cottage roof, and not much else to be 
seen, 'the dirt being raised five feet aU round as if it 
were a compost heap. The roof was 'the soundest part, 
■tliough a good deal warped and made brittle by tlie 
sun. Doorsill tliere was none, but a perennial passage 
for the hens under the door board. ^ ^Irs. Collins came 
to tlie door and asked me to wew it from tlie inside. 
The hens were driven in by ray approacli. It w^ dark, 
and had a dirt floor for the most part, dank, clanun}’, 
and aguish, onty here a board and there a board 
would not bear removal. She ‘ a lamp to « ’ 

( 2 , 151 ) 
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me the inside of the roof and the walls, and also that 
the board floor extended under the bed, warning me 
not to step into the cellar, a sort of dusthole two feet 
deep. In her own words, they were “ good boards 
overhead, good boards all around, and a good window’ 

— of two whole squares originally, only the cat had 
passed out that way lately. There was a stove, a bed, 
and a place to sit, an infant in the house where it w'as 
bom, a silk parasol, gilt-framed looking-glass, and a 
patent new coffee-miU nailed to an o^ sapling, all 
told. The bargain was soon concluded, for James had 
in the meanwhile returned. I to pay four dollars and 
twenty-five cents to-night, he to vacate at five to- 
morrow morning, selling to nobody else meanwhile : I 
to take possession at six. It were well, he said, to be 
there early, and anticipate certain indist^ct but wholly 
unjust claims on the score of ground-rent and fuel. 
This he assured me was the only encumbrance. At six 
I passed him and his family on the road. One large 
bundle held their all — ^bed, coffee-mill, looking-glass, 
hens — all but the cat ; she took to the woods and be- 
came a Mild cat, and, as I learned forward, trod in 
a trap set for woodchucks, and so became a dead cat 
at last. 

I took down this dwelhng the same morning, draw- 
ing the nails, and removed it to the pond-side by small 
cartloads, spreading the boards on the grass there to 
bleach and warp back again in the sim. One early ' 
thrush gave me a note or two as I drove along the 
woodland path. I was informed treacherously by a 
young Patrick that neighbour Seeley, an Irishman, in 
the interval of the carting, transferred the still toler- 
able straight and drivable nails, staples, and spikes 
to his pocket, and then stood when I came back to pass 
the time of day, and look freshly up, unconcerned, -vvith 
spring thoughts, at the devastation, there being a 
dearth of work, as he said. He was there to repre- 
sent spectatordom, and help make this seemingly in- 
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significant event one \ntli tlie removal of the gods 
ofTro3r. 

J dug my cellar in the side of a hUl sloping to the 
south, where a woodchuck had formerl}' dug his bur- 
row, dovm tlirough sumach and blackberry roots, and 
the lowest stain of vegetation, six feet square bj^ seven 
deep, to a fine sand where potatoes would not freeze in 
any winter. The sides were left shehing, and not 
stoned ; but tlie sun having never shone on them, the 
sand still keeps its place. It was but two hoiurs' work. 

I took particular pleasure in this hrealdng of ground, 
for in almost all latitudes men dig into tlie earth for an 
equable temperatiu-e. Under tlie most splendid house 
in tlie city is still to be found the cellar ivhere tliej?^ 
store their roots as of old, and long after the super- 
structure has disappeared posterity remark its dent in 
the earth. The house is still but a sort of porch at 
the entrance of a burrow. 

At lengtli, at tlie beginning of Ma}^, with tlie help of 
some of my acquaintances, ratlier to improve so good 
an occasion for neiglibourliness tlian from an}*^ neces- 
sity, I set up tlie frame of m}'^ house. No man was 
ever more honoured in tlie cliaracter of his raisers than 
I. Thejf are destined, I trust, to assist at tlie raising 
of loftier structures one day. I began to occup)' 
house on the 4th of July, as soon as it was hoarded 
and roofed, for the boards w'ere carefully feather-edged 
and lapped, so tliat it was perfectlj' impervious to rain, 
but before boarding I laid the foundation of a chimne3’’ 
at one end, bringing tw'o cartloads of stones up the hill 
from tlie pond, in my arms. I built the cliimne}? after 
my hoeing in tlie fall, before a fire became necessar3if 
for W'armth, doing my cooking in tlie meanw'liile out of 
doors on the ground, early in tlie morning ; wliicli 
mode I still think is in some respects more convenient 
and agreeable than the usual one. \\dien it stormed 
before m}^ bread was baked, I fixed a few"^ boards over 
the fire, and sat under them to watch m3' loaf, and 
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passed some pleasanthourein that way 

when mv hands were much employed, I read but hui . 
but the least scraps of paper whidi lay on the ’ 

mv holder, or tablecloth, aliorded me as much enter 
tmnmcnt ; in fact, answered the same purpose as th 
Iliad. 

It would be worth the while to build still more delib- 
erately than I did. considering, for instance what 
foundation a door, a window, a cellar, a garret, hav 
in the nature ot man, and perchance never raising any 
superstructure until we found a better reason tor k 
than our temporal necessities even. There is some oi 
the same fitness in a man’s building his own hpu^ tha^ 
there is in a bird’s building its owi nest. _ Wio know a 
but if men constructed their dwellings with their mnt 
hands, and provided food for themsdyes and famih^ 
simply and honestlj'' enough, the poetic facult}' u oulu 
be universally developed, as birds universally sing 
when they are so engaged? But, alas ! we do ime 
cow-birds and cuckoos, which lay their eggs in nests 
which other birds have built, and cheer no traveller 
with their chattering and unmusical notes. Shall we 
forever resign the pleasure of construction to the cm- 
penter? Ilhat does architecture amount to in the 
experience of the mass of men ? I never in all my 
w^ks came across a man engaged in so simple and 
natural an occupation as building his house. Me 1^' 
long to the community. It is not the tailor alone who 
is the ninth part of a man ; it is as much the preacher, 
and the merchant, and the farmer. Mliere is this divi- 
sion of labour to end ? and what object does it finally 
serve ? Ho doubt another may also think for me ; but 
it is not therefore desirable that he should do so to the 
exclusion of my thinking for myself. 

Before winter I ’’ "j^i^himney, and shingled the 
sides of my house already impenioiK to 

rain, with impc' shingles made of tne 
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first slice of the log, whose edges I was obliged to 
straighten wth a plane. 

I have thus a tight shingled and plastered house, ten 
feet vdde by fifteen long, eight feet posts, -with a large 
window on each side, two trap-doors, one door at the 
end, and a brick fire-place opposite. 


THE BEAN-FIELD 

I PLANTED about two acres and a half of upland ; and 
as it was only about fifteen years since the land was 
cleared, and I myself had got out two or three cords 
of stumps, I did not give it any manure ; but in the 
course of the summer it appeared by the arrow-heads 
wliich I turned up in hoeing, that an extinct nation had 
anciently dwelt here and planted com and beans ere 
white men came to clear the land, and so, to some ex- 
tent, had exliausted the soil for this very crop. 

Before yet an}' woodchuck or squirrel had run across 
the road, or the sun had got above the shrub oaks, 
wlule all the dew was on, though the farmers warned 
me against it — I would advise you to do all 5'our work if 
possible while the dew is on — I began to level the ranks 
of haught}' weeds in my bean-field and throw dust upon, 
their heads. Early in the morning 1 worked bare- 
footed, dabbling like a plastic artist in the deny and 
crumbhng sand, but later in tlie da}' the sun blistered 
my feet. There the sun lighted me to hoe beans, pass- 
ing slowly baclovard and forward over that yellow 
gravelly upland, between tlie long green rows, fifteen 
rods, the one end terminating in a shrub oak copse 
where I could rest in the shade, the other in a black- 
berry field where tlie green berries deepened their tints 
by the time I had made another bout. Removing the 
weeds, putting fresh soil about the bean stems, and 
encouraging this weed which I had sown, making the 
yellow soil express its summer drought in bean leaves 
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and 1310350105 rather than in vrormwood and piper and 
millet grass, making the earth say beans instead of 
grass, — ^this was my daily work. As I had little aid 
from horses or cattle, or hired men or boys, or improved 
implements of husbandry, I was much slower, and 
became much more intimate with my beans than usual. 
But labour of the hands, even when pursued to the 
verge of drudgerj', is perhaps never the w'orst form of 
idleness. 

Near at hand, upon the topmost spray of a birch, 
sings the brown thrasher — or red mavis, as some love 
to call him — all the morning, glad of your society, that 
w'ould find out another fanner’s field if yours w'ere not 
here. WMe you are planting the seed, he cries, ‘ ‘ Drop 
it, drop it ; cover it up, cover it up ; pull it up, pull it up, 
puli it up.” But this was not com, and so it was safe 
from such enemies as he. You may wonder what his 
rigmarole, his amateur Paganini performances on one 
string or on twenty, have to do with your planting, and 
yet prefer it to leached ashes or plaster. It was a cheap 
sort of top-dressing in which I had entire faith. 

As I (Lew a still fresher soil about the roivs with my 
hoe, I disturbed the ashes of unchronicled nations who 
in primeval years lived under these heavens, and their 
small implements of war and hunting were brought to 
the light of this modem day. They lay mingled with 
other natural stones, some of which bore the marks of 
hawng been burned bj' Indian fires, and some by the 
sun, and also bits of pottery and glass brought hither 
by the recent cultivators of the soil, men my hoe 
tinkled against the stones, that music echoed to the 
w^s and the sky, and vras an accompaniment to my 
labour which yielded an instant and immeasurable 
crop It was no longer beans that I hoed nor I that 
hoed beans ; and I remembered with as much pity as 
pnde, if I remembered at all, my acquaintances who 
had gone to the city to attend oratories. The night- 
hawk circled overhead in the sunny afternoons — ^for I 
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sometimes made a day of it— like a mote in the eye, or 
in heaven’s eye, falling from time to time with a swoop 
and a sound as if the heavens were rent, tom at last 
to very rags and tatters, and j^et a seamless cope re- 
mained ; small imps that fill tlie air and jay their eggs 
on the ground on bare sand or rocks on tire tops of hills, 
where few have found them ; graceful and slender like 
ripples, caught up from the pond ; as leaves are rais^ 
by the wind to float in the heavens ; such kindredship 
is in Nature. The hawk is aerial brother of the wave 
whicir he sails over and survey's, tlrose his perfect air- 
inflated wings answ'cring to the elemental unfledged 
pinions of tire sea. Or sometimes I w'atched a pair of 
hen-hawks circling high in the sky, aJtematety soaring 
and descending, approadiing and leaving one another, 
as if they were the embodiment of my owm thoughts. 
Or I w'as attracted by tire passage of wild pigeons from 
this wood to that, rvitli a slight quivering winnowing 
sound and carrier haste ; or from under a rotten stump 
my hoe turned up a sluggish, portentous, and outland- 
ish salamairder, a trace of Egypt and the Nile, yet our 
contemporary. \Vhen I paused to lean on my hoe, 
these sounds and sights I heard arrd saw an) where in 
tire row, a part of tire inexhaustible entertainment 
which tlie country offers. 


THE PONDS 

OccAsiONALi-y, after my hoeing w'as done for the day, 
I joined some impatient companion who had been fish- 
ing on the pond since morning, as silent and motioriless 
as a duck or a floating leaf, and, after practising varrous 
kinds of philosophy, had concluded commonly, by tire 
time I arrived, that he belonged to the ancrent sect ot 
Ccenobifes. Tlrere was one older man, an. excellent 
fisher and skilled in all kinds of woodcraft, who w'as 
pleased to look upon m)^ house as a building erected 
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ar the convenience of fisEermen ; and I vras eqn^y 
easM v.Len.'he sat m my doorway to arrange tos linfc- 
5nce in a while we sat together on the pond, he at one 
=*rid of the hoat and I at the other; hut not maW w oras 
passed between us, for he had grown deaf m his Jat^ 
years, but he occasionally hummed a psalm, wmen 
harmonized well enonah with my philosophy. Uur 
intercourse was thus altogether one of unbroken har- 
monv, far more pleasing to remember than if it haa 
been carried on by speech. \Then, _as was cornmonl}' 
the case, I had none to commune with, I used to raise 
the echoes by strilnng with a paddle on the side of my 
boat, filling the surrounding woods with circling ana 
dilating sound, stirring them up ^_the keeper of a 
menaaerie his wild beasts, until I elicited a growl iTom 


every wooded vale and hillside. 

In" warm evenings I frequently sat in the boat Pmy* 
ing tiie fuuc.and saw the {oarch.which I seemed to have 
charmed, hovering around me. and the moon trayeh 
ling over the ribbed bottom, which was strewed wrih 
the wrc-cl 3 of the forest. Formerly I had come to this 
TKHui adventurously, from time to rime, in dark sum- 
mer nights, with a companion, and maiung a fire close 
to ‘\'.c w.->.t''r's edge-, which we thought attracted the 
fi'h'.s, we c-aucht ^ouls v.-fih a bunch of worms strong 
a thread, and when we had done, far in the lugbt, 
tint w the burning brands high into the air like sky- 
tr, ti. whicii. coming down into the pond, were 
qu' v.-fth a loud iiissing, and we were suddenly 
in trual <larkr;e??. Tnrouch this, whistling a 
tur.". v.i; try,',: f.'.jr wav to the haunts of men again. 


I:;;: now I r,:.d mnd'’ iny honae by the shore. 

>' "i; ■ rjtcr *favinc in a ■'•■illnee parlour till ino 

i'.y ii--d ail ri-sir-'d, I have return'd to riie woods 
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at hand. These experiences were very memorable and 
valuable to me, — anchored in fortj?^ feet of water, and 
riventy or tliirty rods from die shore, surrounded some- 
times _ by thousands of small perch and shiners, 
dimpling the surface vith their tails in the moonlight, 
and communicating by a long flaxen line with m3i's- 
terious nocturnal fishes which had their dwelling forty 
feet below, or sometimes dragging sixty feet of hne 
about the pond as I drifted in the gentle night breeze, 
no\y and then feeling a slight vibration along it, indi- 
cative of some life prowling about its extremity, of 
dull uncertain blimdcring purpose there, and slow to 
make up its mind. At lengtli you slowly raise, pulling 
hand over hand, some horned pout squeaking and 
squirming to the upper air. It was ver}' queer, espe- 
cially in dark nights, when your thoughts had wan- 
dered to vast and cosmogonal themes in other spheres, 
to feel this faint jerk, which came to interrupt your 
dreams and link you to Nature again. It seemed as if 
I might next cast my line upward into the air, as well 
as do^vnwa^d into diis element which was scarcelymore 
dense. Thus I caught two fishes, as it were, mth one 
hook. 

I have seen our river, when, the landscape being 
covered with snow, both water and ice were almost as 
green as grass. Some consider blue “ to be the colour 
of pure water, whether liquid or solid.” But, looking 
directly into our waters from a boat, tliey are seen to 
be of very different colours. Walden is blue at one 
time and green at another, even from the same point 
of mew. Lying between tlie earth and tlie hea^^ens, it 
partakes of the colour of both. Viewed from a hill-top 
it reflects the colour of the sky, but near at hand it is 
of a yellowish tint next the shore where you can see the 
sand, tlien a light green, which gradually deepens to a 
rmiform dark green in the body of the pond._ In some 
lights, viewed even from a hUl-top, it is of a vi\nd green 
next tlie shore. Some have referred tliistothe reflection 
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o£ the verdure; but it is equally green tliere against 
the railroad sand-bank, and in the spring, before the 
leaves are expanded, and it may be simpty the result 
of the prevailing blue mixed with the yellow of the 
sand. Such is the colour of its iris. This is that por- 
tion, also, where in the spring, the icc being wanned by 
the heat of the sun reflected from the bottom, and also 
transmitted through the earth, melts first and forms a 
narrow canal about the still frozen middle. Like the 
rest of ourwaters.when much agitated, in clear weather, 
so that the surface of the waves may reflect the sky at 
the right angle, or because there is more light mixed 
with it, it appears at a little distance of a darker blue 
than the sky itself ; and at such a time, being on its 
surface, and looking with divided vision, so as to see 
the reflection, I have discerned a matchless and inde; 
scribable light blue, such as watered or changeable 
silks and sword blades suggest, more cerulean than the 
sky itself, alternating with the original dark green on 
me opposite sides of the waves, which last appeared 
but muddy in comparison. It is a vitreous greenish 
blue, as I remember it, like those patches of the winter's 
sky seen through cloud vistas in the west before sun- 
down. Yet a single glass of its water held up to the light 
IS as colourless as an equal quantity of air. It is well 
knoum that a large plate of glass will have a green tint, 
ouang, as the makers say, to its " body," but a small 
same will be colourless. How large a body 
Oi Walden water would be required to reflect a green 
unt I have never proved. The water of our river is 
Dlack or a verj' dark brown to one looking directly 
own on it, and, like that of most ponds, imparts to the 
DOQy of one bathing in it a yellowish tinge ; but this 
K crystalline purity that the body of the 

Datner appears of an alabaster whiteness, still more 
- + the limbs are magnified and dis- 

torted withal, produces a monstrous effect, making fit 
studies for a Michael Angelo. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE ANTS 

One when I went out to my wood-pile, or rather 
my pile of stumps. I observ’-ed two large ants, the one 
red, the other much larger, nearly half an inch long, 
^d black, fiercely contending with one another. Hav- 
ing once got hold they never let go, but struggled and 
\vrestled and rolled on the chips incessantl5^ Looldng 
farther, I was surprised to find that the chips were 
covered with such combatants, that it was not a 
htm but a bcllim, a war between two races of ants, tlie 
red always pitted against tlie black, and frequently 
two red ones to one black. The legions of these IMyr- 
midons covered all tlie hills and vales in my wood-yard, 
and the ground was alread3f strewn vnth the dead and 
djnng, both red and black. It was the only battle I 
have ever vdtnessed, tlie only battlefield I ever trod 
while the battle was raging ; internecine war ; the red 
repubhcans on the one hand, and the black imperialists 
on the other. In the meanwhile there came along a 
single red ant on the hillside of this valley, eiddently 
full of excitement, who either had dispatdied his foe, 
or had not yet taken part in the battle. He saw this 
unequal combat from afar, — or the blacks were nearly 
twice tlie size of tlie red — he drew near witli rapid pace 
tiU he stood on his guard vuthin half an inch of tvyo 
combatants ; then, watching his opportunit}^ he 
sprang upon the black warrior, and commenced his 
operations near the root of his right fore-leg, leainng 
the foe to select among liis oivn members ; and so there 
were three united for life, as if a new kind of attraction 
had been invented wludi put all other locks and 
cements to shame. 

I took up the chip on which the three were strug- 
gling, carried it into my house, and placed it under a 
timibler on my window sill, in order to see the issue. 
Holding a microscope to the first-mentioned red ant, I 
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saw that, though he was assiduously gnatving at the 
near fore-leg of his enemy, having severed his remain- 
ing feeler, his own breast was all tom away, exposing 
what vitals he had there to the jaws of the blach war- 
rior, wh^ breast-plate was apparently too thick for 
him to pierce ; and the dark carbuncles of the sufferer’s 
eyes shone with ferocity such as war only could excite. 
They struggled half an hour longer under the tumbler, 
and when I looked again the black soldier had severed 
the heads of his foes from their bodies, and the still 
living heads ryere hanging on either side of him like 
ghastly trophies at his saddle-bow, still apparently as 
hnnlv fasten c-d as ever, and he was endeavouring with 
f'iebie struggles, being without feelers and with only 
tile remnant of a leg, and I know not how manj* other 
v ounds, to di'.'est himself of them ; which at length, 
after half an hour more, he accomplished. I raised the 
gla.^s, and he went off over the window-sill in that 
crif^pkd state, \t1iether he finally survived that com- 
bat. and 5j>int the remainder of his days in some Hotel 
Of s Invalides, I do not know ; hut I thought that his 
indn-tn’ \youJd not be worth much thereafter. I never 
K-.irncd v.hicn party was aictorious, nor the cause of 
tne w.ar : but 1 felt for the rest of that claj' as if I had 
t\. excited and harrowed by witnessing 

t.)e s‘.rii':gl('. the fer^Kitj- and carnage, of a human 
o.iltb !<• lore my clo'ir. 


V.'INTER ANIMALS 

for yonn’b in mnt- - nights, and often in winter days, 
li' .yru th' forlorn but mel'xlious notes of a hooting 
o,’ . 3! yl ‘iy.:- ly far ; such a sound the frozen earth 
1 ',' 1 ii struck witli a«-uir.'ib]c phrtnjm, the verj’ 

1:- -t s ; Wrldr n MVvj, and quite familiar 

t ; •; - h : . j j-_r r saw the bird v, hilc it was 

n. .».ni • 3' . [ s. Morn ned my floor in a winter even- 
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ing without hearing i t ; Hoo hoo hoojioorer hoo , sounded 
sonorously, and the first three syllables accented some- 
what like /;o<o (At do; or sometimes 7/00 7(00 only. One 
night in the beginning of winter, before the pond froze 
over, about nine o'clock, I was startled b3( tire loud 
honking of a goose,_and, stepping to the door, heard 
the sound of their ndngs like a tempest in the woods as 
they flew low over my house. They passed over the 
pond toward Fairliaven, seemingly jeterred from set- 
tling by my light, their commodore honking all the 
while with a regular beat. Suddenly an immistakable 
cat-owl from verj^ near me, witli the most harsh and 
tremendous voice I ever heard from any inhabitant of 
tlie rvoods, responded at regular interveds to tlie goose, 
as if determined to expose and disgrace this intruder 
from Hudson’s Bay b}' exhibiting a greater compass 
and volume of voice in a native, and boo-hoo him out of 
Concord horizon. \^diat do you mean by alarming the 
citadel at this time of night consecrated to me ? Do 
you think I am ever caught napping at such an hour, 
and that I have not got lungs and a larjmx as well as 
yourself ? Boo-hoo, boo-hoo, boo-hoo ! It w’as one of 
the most thrilling discords I ever heard. And yet, if 
you had a discriminating ear, there were in it the ele- 
ments of a concord such as these plains never saw nor 
heard. 

I also heard the whooping of the ice in the pond, my 
great bed-fellow in that part of Concord, as if it were 
restless in its bed and would fain turn over — ^3vere 
troubled 3 vith flatulency and bad dreams ; or I was 
waked b}'’ the cracking of the ground tby the frost, as if 
some one had driven a team against my door, and in 
the morning woifld find a crack in the eartli a quarter 
of a mile long and a tliird of an inch wide. 

Sometimes I heard the foxes as they ranged over the 
snow crust, in moonlight nights, in search of a partridge 
or otlier game, barking ragged!}^ and demoniacally like 
forest dogs, as if labouring with some anxiety, or seek- 
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ing expression, struggling for light and to be do^ out- 
right and run freely in the streets ; for if we take the 
ages into our account, may there not be a civilization 
going on among brutes as well as men ? They seemed 
to me to be rudimental, burrowing men, still standing 
on ^eir defence, awaiting their transformation. Some- 
times one came near to my window', attracted by iny 
light, barked a vulpine curse at me, and then retreated. 

Usually the red squirrel {Sciurus Hudsmnis) W’aked 
me in the dawn, coursing over the roof and up and 
down the sides of the house, as if sent out of the w'oods 
for this purpose. In the course of the tvinter I threw 
out half a bushel of ears of sweet-com, w'hich had not 
got ripe, on to the snow' crust by my door, and was 
amused by watching the motions of the various anim^ 
which W'ere baited by it. In the twilight and the night 
the rabbits came regularly and made a hearty meal. 
All day long the red squirrels came and went, and 
afforded me much entertainment by their manceuvr^. 
One w’ould approach at first warily through the shrub- 
oaks, running over the snow crust by fits and starts 
like a leaf blow'n by the wind, now a few paces tins 
W'ay, with wonderful speed and waste of energy, mak- 
ing inconceivable haste \vith his “ trotters," as if it 
W'ere for a w'ager, and now as many paces that way, but 
never getting on more than half a rod at a time ; and 
then suddenly pausing with a ludicrous expression and 
a gratuitous somerset, as if all the eyes of the imiyerse 
were fixed on him, — for aU the motions of a squirrel, 
even in the most solitary recesses of the forest, imply 
spectators as much as those of a dancing girl, — Nvasting 
more time in delay and circumspection than would 
have sufficed to walk the w'hole distance , — 1 never saw' 
one walk, — and then suddenly, before you could say 
Jack Robinson,he w'ould be in the top of a young pitch- 
pine, winding up his clock and chiding all ima^ary 
spectators, soliloquizing and talking to all the muverse 
at the same time — ^for no reason that I could ever 
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detect, or lie himself was aware of, I suspect. At length 
he would reach the corn, and selecting a suitable ear, 
brisk about in the same uncertain trigonometrical way 
to the topmost stick of my wood-pile, before my win- 
dow, where he looked me in the face, and there sit for 
hours, suppljnng himself with a new ear from time to 
time, nibbling at first voraciousty and throwing the 
half-naked cobs about ; till at length he grew more 
damty still and played with his food, tasting only the 
inside of tlie keniel, and the ear, which was held 
balanced over the stick by one paw, slipped from his 
careless grasp and fell to the ground, when he would 
look over at it Mutli a ludicrous expression of uncer- 
tainty, as if suspecting that it had life, with a mind not 
made up whether to get it again, or a new one, or be 
off ; now thinking of com, then listening to hear what 
was in the udnd. So the little impudent fellow would 
waste many an ear in a forenoon ; till at last, seizing 
some longer and plumper one, considerably bigger than 
himself, and skilfully balancing it, he would set out 
udth it to the woods, like a tiger vdth a buffalo, b}' the 
same zigzag course and frequent pauses, scratching 
along with it as if it were too heavy for him and falling 
all tire wliile, making its fall a diagonal between a per- 
pendicular and horizontal, being determined to put 
it through at any rate ; — a. singularly frivolous and 
whimsicS. fellow ; — and so he would get off udth it to 
where he lived, perhaps carry it to the top of a pine 
tree forty or fifty rods distant, and I would aftenvards 
find the cobs strervn about the woods in various 
directions. 

At length the jays arrive, whose discordant screams 
were heard long before, as they were warily making 
their approach an eighth of a mile off, and in a stealth3' 
and snealdng manner they flit from tree to tree, nearer 
and nearer, and pick up the kernels which the squirrels 
have dropped. Then, sitting on a pitch-pine bough, 
they attempt to swallow in their haste a kernel which 
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is too big for tbeir throats and chokes them ; and after 

great labour they disgorge it, and spend an “A 

endeavour to crack it by repeated blows 

bill': They were manifestlv thieves, and 1 had not 

much respect for them ; but the squirrels, though at 

first shv, went to work as if they were taking what v as 


ineir own. . , 

■\then the ground was not yet qmte covered, ana 
aeain near the end of the winter, when the snow was 
melted on my south hillside and about my wood-pue, 
the partridges came out of the woods mommg an 
evening to feed there, \Vhichever side you tyalk in tne 
woods the partridge bursts away on whirring %wng», 
jarring the snow from the diy leaves and twigs on 
high, which comes sifting down in the sunbeams like 
golden dust, for this brave bird is not to he scared by 
winter. It is frequently covered up by drifts, and, it is 
said, “ sometimes plunges from on ning into the 
snow, where it remains concealed for a daj' or tiro. ^ 

I used to start them in the open land also, where^they 
had come out of the woods at sunset to " bud ” the 
uild apple tre^. They ndH come regularly every even- 
ing to particular trees, where the cunning sportsman 
lies in wait for them, and the distant orchards nerf 
the woods sufier thus not a little, I am glad that the 
p^ridge gets fed, at any rate. It is Kature’s own 
bird, which lives on buds mid diet-drink. 

In dark winter mornings, or in short winter after- 
noons, I sometimes heard a pack of hounds threading 
ail the woods vrith hounding cry and yelp, unable to 
resist the instinct of the chase, and the note of the 
hunting-horn at intervals, proiing that man was in the 
rear, woods ring again, and 3 ’'et no fox bursts 
fonh on to the open level of the pond, nor following 
pack pursuing their Actsson. And perhaps at evenmg 
1 see the hunters returning with a single bnBh trmhug 
from their sleigh for a trophy, seeking their inn. Tbp'’ 
tell me that if the fo.x would remain in the bosom ot a 
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^3,rth he would be safe, or if he would run in a 
straight line away no fox-hound could overtake him ; 
but, having left his pursuers far behind, he stops to 
rest and listen till they come up, and when he runs he 
circles round to his old haunts, where tire hunters await 
mm. Sometimes, however, he viU run upon a wall 
many rods, and then leap off fai' to one side, and he 
appears to know that water ^vill not retain his scent. 
A hunter told me that he once saw a fox pursued by 
hounds burst out on to Walden when the ice was 
covered with shallow puddles, run part way across, and 
then return to tlie same shore. Ere long the hounds 
arrived, but here they lost the scent. Sometimes a 
paclv hunting by themselves would pass my door, and 
circle round my house, and 5 ^elp and hound wuthout 
regarding me, as if afflicted by a species of madness, so 
that notliing could divert tliem from the pursuit. Thus 
they circle until they fall upon the recent trail of a fox, 
for a vise hound ivUl forsake everything else for tliis. 

Squirrels and wuld mice disputed for mj' store of 
nuts. There u'ere scores of pitch-pines around my 
house, from one to four inches in diametei-, which had 
been gnawed b}'^ mice the previous vinter, — a Nor- 
wegian ivinter for tliem, for tlie snow lay long and deep, 
and they were obliged to mix a large proportion of pine 
bark witli their other diet. These trees were alive and 
apparently flourishing at midsummer, and man}^ of 
them had grown a foot, tliough completely girdled ; 
but after another winter such w^ere vdtliout exception 
dead. It is remarkable that a single mouse should thus 
be allowed a whole pine tree for its dinner, gnawing 
round instead of up and down it ; but perhaps it is 
necessarjf in order to thin these trees, whicli are wont 
to grow up densely. 

The hares {Lepus Americanns) were verj' familiar. 

One hid her form under my house all vinter, separated 
from me only by tire flooring, and she startled me each 

(2,451) IT. 
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morning bj' her hasty departure when I began to stir, — 
thump, thump, thump, striking her iiead against the 
floor timbers in her hurry. They used lo come round 
my door at dusk to nibble tlie potato parings which I 
had throwm out, and were so nearly the colour of the 
ground that they could hardly be di5tin,guMied wlicn 
still. Sometimes in the twilight I alternately lost and 
recovered sight of one sitting motionless under int’ 
window. When I opened my door in the evening, off 
they would go v.ith a squeak and a bounce, Hear at 
hand they only excited my pit5^ One evening one sat 
by my door two paces from me, at first trembling with 
fear, yet unwilling to move ; a poor wee thing, lean 
and bony, with ragged ears and sharp nose, scant tail 
and slender paws. It looked as if Hature no longer 
contained the breed of nobler bloods, but stood on her 
lasttoes. Its large e5'e3 appeared young and unhealthy, 
almost dropsicaL I took a step, and lo, away it scuds 
with an elastic spring oi'er the snow crust, straighten- 
ing its body and its limbs into graceful length, and 
soon put the forest between me and itself, — the wild 
free venison, asserting its vigour and the dignity of 
Nature. Not without reason was its slenderness. Such 
then was its nature. {Lepits, Hvipes, light-foot, some 
think.) 

iWiat is a country without rabbits and partridges ? 
They axe among the most simple and indigenous animal 
products ; ancient and venerable families known to 
antiquity as to modem times ; of the very hue and 
substance of Nature, nearest allied to leaves and to the 
ground, — and to one another ; it is either winged or it 
is legged. It is hardly as if you had seen a wild creature 
when a rabbit or a partridge bursts awa3% only a natural 
one, ^ much to be expected as rustling leaves, 'tte 
partridge and the rabbit are stiU sure to thrive, like 
true natives of the soil, whatever revolutions occur. 
If the forest is cut oS, the sprouts and hushes which 
spring up afi'ord them concealment, and they become 
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more numerous than ever. That must be a poor 
country indeed that does not support a hare. Our 
woods teem ■with them both, and around ever^'^ swamp 
may be seen the partridge or rabbit walk, beset with 
twiggy fences and horse-hair snares, which some cow'- 
boy tends. 


R. D. BLACKMORE 

[The folio-wing extracts are taken from R. D. Black- 
more’s novel, Lorna Dootte. The storj" itself relates the 
^ange adventures of John Ridd, a seventeenth-centur3r 
Exmoor farmer, and Loma Doone, the captive of a band 
01 outlaws. But the beauty and wonder of the countrj'-- 
side, w'hich Jolui Ridd pictures so loringly, is as much a 
part of England in tlie twentietli century as in the seven- 
teenth : and if the manner of celebra-ting Harvest, as it is 
set forth belo-w, is a faslrion that has passed, the glo^'and 
the wonder of Harvest itself remains, a j'earl3’' manifesta- 
tion of the power of Him who has said that so long as the 
earth enduretlr Seed-time and Harvest shall not cease.] 


CATCHING LOACHES 

When I was turned fourteen years old, and put into 
good small-clothes, buckled at the knee, and strong 
blue w’orsted hosen, knitted b5' mj’ mother, it hap- 
pened to me to explore the Bag\vorth5' water. And it 
Came about in this Avise. 

Mj’ motlipj had long been ailing, and not able to eat 
mucli ; and there is nothing that frightens us .«o mudi 
as for people to have no love of their wctuals. Now’ 
I chanced to remember, tiiat once at the time of the 
hoIida3's, I had brought dear mother from Tiverton a 
jar of pickled loaches, caught b}- m5'self in the Lownnan 
river, and baked in the kitchen oven, with vinegar, a 
few' leaves of ba3^ and about a dozen peppercorns. And 
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mother had said that in all her life she had never 
tasted anidhingfit tobecbmparedvith them. WTaether 
she said so good a thing out of comph'ment to my skill 
in catching the fish and cooking them, or whether she 
reall}’ meant it, is more than I can tell, though I quite 
believe the latter, and so would most people who tasted 
them ; at any rate, I now resolved to get some loaches 
for her, and do them in the self-same manner, just to 
make her eat a bit. 

There are manypeople even now, who have not come 
to a right knowledge what a loach is, and where he 
lives, and how to catch and piclde him. And I will not 
tell them all about it, because if I did, verj' likety there 
would be no loaches left, ten or twenty years after the 
appearance of this book. A pickled minnow is very 
good, if you catch him in a sticlde, with the scarlet 
fingers upon him ; but I count him no more than the 
ropes in beer, compared with a loach done properly. 

Being_ resolved to catch some loaches, whatever 
trouble it cost me, I set forth without a word to any 
one, in the forenoon of St. Valentine’s Day, i675'6 , 1 
think it must have been. Annie should not come vdth 
me, becanse the water was too cold ; for the winter 
had bem long, and snow lay here and there, in oatcbes 
in me hollows of the hauls, like a ladv’s gloves for- 
got ucn. And 5’et the spring was breaking forth, as it 
mwaya does in Devonshire, when the turn of the dav^ 
is_ over ; and though there was little to see of it, the 
air was full of feeling. 

_ It puzzles me novr that I remember all these young 
impreanons, because I took no heed of them at the 
tme v.hatever ; and yet they come upon me bright, 
vtien nothing else is eHdent in the grey fog of ex- 
pcnencc. I am like an old man gazing at the outside 
pt nis spectacles, and seeing, as he rubs the dust, the 
image of his grandson plajing at bo-peep with him. 

But let me be of any age, 1 never could forget the 
da}', and how bitter cold the water was. For 1 defied 
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my shoes and hose and put them in a bag about my 
neck ; and left my little coat at hom^ and tied my 
shirt-sleeves back to my shoulders. Then 1 took a 
three-pronged fork, firmly bound to a rod with cor<h 
and a piece of canvas kerdiief ivith a lump of bread 
inside it ; and so went into the pebbly water, trying 
to tliink how warm it was. For more than a mile down 
the Lynn stream, scarce a stone I left un'tamed, bang 
thoroughly sldlled in the tricks of the loach, and to 
ing how be hides himself. For being 
dear to see through, and something like a 
only more substantial, he m'D stay qmte still, 
a streak of weed is in the rapid water, hoping to be 
overlooked, nor carin g even to wag his tail. I n g 

disturbed he flips away, like whalebone from toe finger, 

and hies to a shelf of stone, and lies with his sh^ head 
poked in under it; or somebm^ he 
the mud and only shows tos 

the time to spear him com^ 

gingerly, and alloiving for the bent of it, 
to pass, I toow not how, at the tidde of 

Or if your loach should not be abroad wh®n 

come to look for liim, but +he 

home, then you may see him come forth J 

quivering of the shingles, and oar 1™®® ctrcak * 
you, and toen dart upstream hke K ^ vej,’ 

and toen you must try to mark hm in, ^ ^ 

daintily. So after that, in a sandy place, 3 P 

behind his tail to him, so that he ^ ^ ^ 

3^ou, for Iiis head is upstream j affable, 

see him abiding still, dear, and f, ill sure to 

Then, as he looks so innocent, .^JVie 

prog him well, in spite of the of th ^ fprnhline 

sun making elbows to cverytlimg, and ip,,.;ndv 
of your fmlers. But when you In™ ^^'Xv >f 

and have as good as gotten him, lo . g ^ 

the river he is gone as a shadow goes, and 01113 a litue 
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cloud of mud curls away from the prong he should 

have been on. 

A long way down that limpid water, chill and bngnt 
as an iceberg, went my little self that day, on man s 
choice errand— destruction. All the young fish seen^a 
to know that I was one who had taken out God s certi- 
ficate, and meant to have the value of it ; every one 
of them was aware that w’e desolate more th^ re- 
plenish the earth. For a cow might come and looK 
into the water, and put her yellow' lips down ; a 
fisher, like a blue arrow', might shoot through the d^ _ 
alleys over the channel, or sit on a dipping with}- 
bough, w'ith his beak sunk into his breast-feathers , 
even an otter naight float downstream, likening him- 
self to a log of wood, W'ith his flat head flush with the 
W’ater top, and his oily eyes peering qmetly ; aim j'et 
no panic would seize other life, as it does when a 
sample of man comes. 

Now' let not any one suppose that I thought of 
things when I was young, for I knew not the way to do 
it. And proud enough in truth I w'as, at the universm 
fear I spread in all those lonely places, where I myself 
must have been afraid, if anything had come up to me. 
It is all very pretty to see the trees, big with the hopes 
of another year, though dumb as yet on the subject, 
and the w'aters murmuring gaiety, and the banks spread 
out W’ith comfort ; but a boy takes none of this to 
heart, unless he be meant for a poet (w'hich no man 
ever can charge on me), and he w’ould liefer have a 
good apple, or even a bad one, if he stole it. 

When I had travelled two miles or so, conquered 
now and then with cold, and coming out to rub my 
legs into a lively friction, and only fishing here_ and 
there because of the tumbling w'ater ; suddenly, in an 
open space, where meadows spread about it, I found a 
good stream flowing softly into the body of our brook. 
And it brought, so far as I could guess by the sw'eep of 
it under my knee-cajs, a larger power of clear water 
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than the Lynn itself had ; only it came more quietly 
down, not being troubled mth stairs and steps, as the 
fortune of the Lynn is, but gliding smoothly and 
forcibly^, as if upon some set purpose. 

Hereupon I drew up, and thought, and reason was 
much inside me ; because the water was bitter cold, 
and my little toes were aching. So on the bank I 
rubbed them well nith a sprout of ynung sting-nettle, 
and having skipped about awhile, was kindly inclined 
to eat a bit. 

Now all the turn of my^ life hung upon that moment. 
But as I sat tliere munching a crust of Betty Mux- 
worthy’s sweet brown bread, and a bit of cold bacon 
along with it, and kicking my^ little red heels against 
the dry'' loam to keep them warm, I knew no more than 
fish under the fork, what was going on over me. It 
seemed a sad business to go back now, and teU Annie 
there were no loaches ; and y'et it was a frightful 
thing, Icnondng what I did of it, to venture, where no 
grown man durst, up the Bagworthy' water. And 
please to recollect that I was only' a boy' in those 
day's, fond enough of any'thing new, but not like a 
man to meet it. 

However, as I ate more and more, my* spirit arose 
V'ithin me, and I thought of what my' father had been, 
and how he had told me a hundred times, never to be 
a coward. And then I grew warm, and my little heart 
was ashamed of its pit-a-patting, and I said to myself, 

“ Now if father looks, he shall see that I obey' him. 

So I put the bag round my' neck again, and buckled my 
breeches far up from the Icnee, expecting deeper wafer, 
and crossing the Ly'nn, went stoutly' up under the 
brandies which hang so dark on the Bagwortliy river. 

I found it strongly' over-woven, turned, and torn 
vith thicket-wood, but not so rocky' as the Lynn, and 
more inclined to go evenly'. Tliere were bars of chafed 
stakes stretdied from the sides half-way' across the 
current, and light outriders of pithy' weed, and blades 
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of last year’s water-grass trembling in the 
like a spider’s threads, on tlic transparent 
with a tint of olive moving it ; and here and there Ui 
sun came in, as if his light were sifted, making dance 
upon the waves, and shadowing the pebbles. 

Here, although affrighted often by the deep, dark 
places, and feeling that every step I took might nc\ er 
be taken backward, on the whole I had very comely 
sport of loaches, trout, and minnows, forking some, ana 
ticl^g some, and driiing others to shallow nooks, 
whence I could bail them ashore. Now, if you nave 
ever been fishing, you will not wonder that I was lea 
on, forgetting all about danger, and taking no heed o 
the time, but shouting in a childish way, whenever 
caught a " whacker ” (as we called a big fish at l ivcr- 
ton) ; and in sooth there were very fine loaches ber^ 
having more lie and harbourage than in Eie rough 
Lynn stream, though not quite so large as in the Low- 
man, where 1 have even taken them to the w’cight of a 
quarter of a pound. 


THE EAST WIND 

Now the climate of this country is — so far as 
make of it— to throw no man into extremes ; and if he 
throw himself so far, to pluck him back, by change of 
weather and the need of looking after things. Lest we 
should he like the Southerns, for whom the sky do^ 
everything, and men sit under a wall, and watch both 
food and fruit come beckoning. Their sky is a mother 
to them ; but ours a good stepmother to us — ^fearing 
to hurt by indulgence, and knowing that force, and 
change of mood, are wholesome. 

The spring being now too forward, a check to it was 
needful ; and in the early part of March, there came 
a change of weather. All the young gro\vth was a^ 
rested by a dry wind from the east, which made Iwth 
face and fingers bum, when a man was doing ditching. 
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lilacs and the chestnut trees, just crowding forth 
'tiifts, close kemelling their blossoms, were 
ruffled back, like a sleeve turned up, and nicked with 
brouTi at the comers. In the hedges any man, unless 
h^ eyes were very dull, could see the mischief doing. 
The russet of the young elm-bloom was fain to be m its 
scale again ; but hafflng pushed forth, there must be, 
ajid turn to a ta\TO5^ colour. The hangers of the hazel, 
too, having shed their dust to make the nuts, did not 
spread their little combs and dr5? them, as they ought 
to do ; but shrivelled at the base, and fell, as if a knife 
had cut them. And more than all to notice was (at 
least about the hedges) the shuddering of everjdhing, 
3 Jid the shivering sound among them towards the 
feeble sun ; such as we make to a poor fireplace, when 
vundows and doors are open. Sometimes, I put my 
face to warm against the soft, rough maple-stem, which 
feels like the foot of a red deer ; but the pitiless east 
'vind came through all, and took and shook the caved 
hedge aback, till its loiees were knocking togetlier, and 
nothing could be shelter. Then would any one, hav- 
ing blood, and trying to keep at home with it, run to a 
sturd3' tree, and hope to eat liis food beliind it, and 
look for a little sun to come, and warm his feet in the 
shelter. And if it did, he might strike his breast, and 
try to think he was warmer. 

But when a man came home at night, after a long 
day's labour, knowing that the da3'S increased, and so 
his care should multiply; stiD he found enough of 
light, to show him what the day had done against him 
in the garden. Ever}^ ridge of new-tiinied earth 
looked like a broken cob-wall, honeycombed, and 
harsh and crusty, void of spring, and canke^. Every 
plant, tliat had rejoiced in passing such a \rinter, now 
was cowering, turned awa3', unfit to meet the conse- 
quence. Flowing sap had stopped its course ; fluted 
hnes showed want of food ; and if 3'ou pinched the 
topmost spray, there w'as no rebound or firmness. 
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We think a good deal, in a quiet 'vhen people 
ask us about them,— of some fine 
trees, grafted by my grandfather, who ^ 

greatly respected. And he got those grafts by 
ing a poor Italian soldier, m the tune of 
Pirst, a man who never coxild do enough to sho 
grateful memories. How he came to oim place 
very difficult story, which I never understood ngniO> 
having heard it from my mother. At any rate, 
the pear-trees were, and there they are to this y 
day ; and I \vish every one could taste their fruit, 
as they are, and rugged. , 

Now these fine trees had taken advantage or 
west Mind, and the moisture, and the promise or nn 
spring-time, so as to fill the tips of their spray"'^oo 
and rowels all up the branches, ivith a crowd of cag 
blossom. Not that they were yet in bloom, nor even 
sho%ving whiteness ; only that some of the cones\ver ^ 
opening, at the side of the cap which pinched them , 
and there you might count, perhaps, a dozen 
very little buttons, but grooved, and lined, and hua- 
dling close, to make room for one another. A.nd among 
these buds were grey-green blades, scarce bigger th^ 
a hair almost, yet curving so as if their purpose was to 
shield the blossom. Other of the spur-points, stand- 
ing on the older wood, where the sap was not so eage^ 
had not burst their tunic yet, but were frayed ana 
■ flaked with light, casting off the husk of broum m 
three-cornered patches ; as I have seen a Scmcn- 
man’s plaid, or as his leg shows through it. These buds 
at a distance, looked as if the sky had been rammg 


cream upon them. 

Now all this fair delight to the eyes, and good prom- 
ise to the palate, was marred and baffled by tte wind, 
and cutting of the night-frosts. The opening cones 
were struck with bromi, in between the button buds, 
and on the scapes that shielded them ; while the foo 
part of the cover hung like rags, peeled back, an 
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quivering. And there the little stalk of each, which 
might have been a pear, God willing, had a ring around 
its base, and sought a chance to drop and die. The 
others, which had not opened shell, but only prepared 
to do it, were a little better off, but still verj^^ brown 
and unldd, and shriveUing in doubt of health, and 
neither peart nor lusty. 

SPRING 

The spring was in our vallej'^ now ; creeping first for 
shelter shyly in the pause of the blustering vnnd. There 
the lambs came bleating to her, and the orchis lifted 
up, and the thin dead leaves of clover lay, for the new 
ones to spring through. Then the stiffest things that 
sleep, the stubb}^ oak, and the stunted beech, dropped 
their brovTi defiance to her, and prepared for a soft 
reply. ^Vllile her over-eager children (who had started 
forth to meet her, through the frost and shower of 
sleet), catkin'd hazel' gold-gloved wthy, youthful 
elder, and old woodbine, \rith all the tribe of good 
hedge-climbers (who must hasten, while haste they 
maj?) — ^\vas there one of them, that did not claim the 
merit of coming first ? 

There she stayed, and held her revel, as soon as the 
fear of frost was gone ; all the air was a fount of fresh- 
ness, and tlie earth of gladness, and the laughing 
waters prattled of the kindness of the sun. 

But all this made it much harder for us, pljdng the 
hoe and harrow, to keep the fields with room upon 
them for the com to tiller. The \rinter wheat was %vell 
enough, being sturdy and strong-sided ; but the spring 
wheat, and the barle}^ and oats, were overran by ill 
weeds g^o^ving faster. Therefore, as tlie old saying 
is,— 

" Fanner, that thy wife may thrive. 

Let not burr and burdock wive ; 

And if thou wouldst keep thy son,^ 

See that bine and gith have none.” 
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So we were compelled to go down the field and up it, 
striking in and out Avith care when the green blad(^ 
hung together, so that each had space to move in, and 
to spread its roots abroad. And I do assure you noAV, 
though you may not believe me, it was harder Avork to 
keep John Fry, Bill Dadds, and Jem Slocomb all in a 
line, and aU moAung nimbly to the tune of my OAAn 
tool, than it Avas to set out in the morning alone, and 
hoe half an acre by diimer-time. For, instead of keep- 
ing the good ash movung, they Avould for eAmr be find- 
ing something to look at, or to speak of, or at any rate, 
to stop AAath ; blaming the shape of their tools perhaps, 
or talking about other people’s affairs ; or AA'hat AA’’as 
most irksome of all to me, taking advantage as mar- 
ried men, and whispering jokes of no excellence, about 
my haAdng, or having not, or being ashamed of a sweet- 
heart. And this AA’ent so far at last, that I was forced 
to take tAA'o of them, and knock their heads together ; 
after Avhich they Avorked AAith a better AviU. 


A SUJilMER MORNING 

But though I ma}' hav’e been none the Aviser by reason 
of my stay in London, at any rate I AA^as much the 
better in Aurtue of coming home again. For now I had 
learned the joy of quiet, and the gratitude for good 
things round us, and the love aa’c owe to others {eA''en 
those who must be land), for their indulgence to us. 
All this, before my journey, had been too much as a 
matter of course to me ; but havang missed it now I 
knew that it Avas a gift, and might be lost. Jloreover, 
I had pined so much, in the dust and heat of that great 
toA'.n, for trees, and fields, and running AA'aters, and the 
sounds of country life, and the air of country' AAinds, 
that never more could I groAv AA'eary' of those soft en- 
joA-ments ; or at least I thought so then. 

To awake as the summer sun came slanting ov'er the 
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hill'tops, mth hope on every beam adance to the 
laughter of the morning ; to see the leaves across the 
rvindow ruffling on the fresh new air, tlie tenariis 
of the powdery vine turning from tlieir P; 

Then tire lustrous meadows far bej’ond the thatch oi 
tire garden wall, yet seen beneath the hanging scollops 
of the walnut tree, all awaking, _ dressed in pearl, all 
amazed at their omr glistening, like a maid at her oym 
ideas. Donm them troop tire lowing lane, walking 
each witli a step of character (even as men and women 
do), yet all aHke with toss of horns, and spread oi 
udders ready. From them, without a word, we turn 
to the farmi'ard proper, seen on the right, and cirjuy 
strawed from the petty rush of the pitch-paved runnel. 
Round it stand the snug outbuildings, 
chamber, cider-press, stables, with a bhnker d horse m 
every doorway muncliing, wliile his 
bucldes, whistles and loote down the lane, 
begin his labour till the milkmaids be gone 031. 
the cock comes forth at last ; — ^ivhere h'lS^ he 
lingering ? he claps his uungs and shouts coc - - 
doodle." But while the cock is crowmg still, and Uie 
pullet world admiring liim, who com^ up 
turkey-cock ivith all his family round him. 1 
geese at tiie lower end begin to tlirust their breasts out, 
and mum their dovm-bits, and look at the g^d * 
scream shrill joy for tlie conflict ; while m 
in pond show nothing but tail, in proof of the 

yet we dread for tlie coming a^f 
fight wliich would jar on fte ipff 

grandmothcr of sows, ^ffly matri- 

witii muzzle which no ring can tame (not g 
monial), hulks across between tlie two, 
side at once, and then all of the otkej si y.. 
were chined down die middle, and p^^aid of jnm J 
the salt from her. As this mighty ^ue^v oUard 
cadi combatant from the other, gladly ea ^ 
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and boasts how he would have slain his neighbour, but 
that old sow drove the other awaj^, and no wonder he 
was afraid of her, after all the chicks she has eaten. 

And so it goes on ; and so the sun comes, stronger 
from his drink of dew ; and the cattle in the byres, and 
the horses from the stable, and the men from the cot- 
tage-door, each has had his rest and food, ah smell 
alike of hay and straw, and every one must hie to work, 
be it drag, or draw, or delve. 


HARVEST 

Then the golden harvest came, waving on the broad 
hillside, and nestling in the quiet nooks scooped from 
out the fringe of wood. A wealth of harvest, such as 
never gladdened all our country-side since my father 
ceased to reap, and his sickle hung to rust. There had 
not been a man on Exmoor fit to work that reaping- 
hook, since the time its owner fell, in the prime of life 
and strength, before a sterner reaper. But now I took 
it from the wad, where mother proudly stored it, while 
she watched me, hardly knowing whether she should 
smile or cry. All the parish was assembled in our 
upper courtyard ; for we were to open the harvest 
that year, as had been settled with Farmer Nicholas, 
Md ivith Jasper Kebby, who held the third or httle 
iarm.^ \\ e started in proper order, therefore, as our 
practice is : first, the parson, Josiah Bowden, wearing 
his gown and cassock, with the parish Bible in his 
hand, and a sickle strapped behind him. As he strode 
along ivell and stoutly, being a man of substance, aU. 
our family came next, I leading mother with one hand, 
in the other bearing my father’s hook, and with a loaf 
oi our own bread and a keg of cider upon my back, 
tschind us Annie and Lizzie walked, wearing wreaths 
set out very prettily, such as mother 
w ould have worn, if she had been a farmer’s wife, in- 
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stead of a farmer’s widow. Being as she was, she had 
no adornment, except that her ■widow’s hood was off, 
and her hair allowed to flow, as if she had been a 
maiden ; and very rich bright hair it was, in spite of 
all her troubles. 

After us, the maidens came, milkmaids and the rest 
of them, with Bett3i' Muxworth}' at their head, scold- 
ing even now, because they would not walk fitly. But 
they onty laughed at her ; and she knew it was no 
good to scold, \vith all the men behind them. 

Then the Snowes came trooping forward ; Farmer 
Nicholas in the middle, walking as if he would rather 
Walk to a wheatfield of his own, j^et content to follow 
lead, because he knew himself 'the leader ; and signing 
every now and then to the people here and there, as rf 
I were nobody. But to see his three great daughters, 
strong and handsome wenches, making upon either 
side, as if somebody would run off with ■them — ^this 
Was the very thing that taught me how to value Loma, 
and her pure simplicitjc After the Snowes, came 
Jasper Kebby, with his wife new-married ; and a very 
honest pair the}'’ were, upon onl}’’ a h'undred acres, and 
a right of common. After tliese the men came hotly, 
vuthout decent order, tr3dng to spy tlie girls in front, 
and make good jokes about them, at which their wives 
laughed heartily, being jealous when alone perhaps. 
And after these men and their vives came all the chil- 
dren toddling, picking flowers by the way, and chatter- 
ing and asldng questions, as the children will. There 
must have been threescore of us, take one with an- 
other, and the lane was full of people. \Mien we were 
come to the big field-gate, where the first sickle was to 
be. Parson Bowden heaved up tire rail vuth the sleeves 
of his gown done green ■\Auth it ; and he said that every- 
bodj' might hear him, tliough his breath was short. 

In the name of the Lord, Amen ! " 

" Amen ! So be it ! " cried the clerk, who was far 
fiehind, being only a shoemaker. 
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Then Parson Bowden read some verses from the 
parish Bible, telling us to lift up our e3^es, and look 
u^n the fields already white to harvest ; and then he 
laid the Bible down on the square head of the gate- 
post, and despite his gown and cassock, three good 
swipes he cut of com, and laid them right end onwards. 
All this time the rest were huddling outside the gate, 
and along the lane, not daring to interfere "with parson, 
but whispering how well he Sd it. 

When he had stowed the com like that, mother en- 
tered, leaning on me, and we both said, " Thank the 
Lord for all^His mercies, and these the first fruits of 
His hand ! ” And then the clerk gave out a psalm 
verse by_ verse, done very well ; although he sneezed 
in the midst of it, from a beard of wheat thrust up his 
nose by the rival cobbler at Brendon. And when the 
psalm was sung, so shongly that the foxgloves on the 
bank were shaking, like a chime of bells, at it, parson 
to^ a stoop of cider and we all fell to at reaping. 

Of course I mean the men, not women ; although I 
know that up the country, women are allowed to reap ; 
and nght well thej^ reap it, keeping row for row udth 
men, comely, and in due order ; yet, meseems, the 
attend to their own reaping-hooks, in fear 
K the other cut themselves, being the weaker vessel, 
u _ in our part, women do what seems their proper 
bu^mess, following well behind the men, out of harm 
o me sivinging hook, and stooping wdth their breasts 
an arms up &ej' catch the swathes of com, where the 
reapers c^t Aem, and tucking them together tightlj* 

they fetch around 
twst, with a knee to keep it close ; and lo, there is 
a goodly sheaf, ready to set up in stocks ! After these 
ne children come, gathering each for his little self, if 
e farmer be right-minded ; until each hath a bundle 
m^e as big as himself and longer, and tumbles now 
and again vath it, in the deeper part of the stubble. 
'Ne, the men, kept marching onwards doun the 
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flank of the yellow wall, rath knees bent rade, and left 
bowed, and right arm flashing steel. Each man 
in his several place, keeping down the rig or chine, on 
the right side of the reaper in front, and the left of the 
man that followed him ; each making further sweep 
and inroad into the golden breadtli and depth, each 
casting leftwards his rich clearance on his foregoer's 
double track. 

So like half a wedge of wildfowl, to and fro we swept 
the field ; and when to either hedge we came, sieves 
wanted whetting, and throats required moistening, 
and backs were in need of easing, and everjr man had 
much to say, and women wanted praising. Then aU 
returned to the other end, rath reaping hooks beneath 
our arms, and dogs left to mind jackets. 

But now, rail 5'ou believe me well, or \vill you onl}' 
laugh at me ? For even in the world of wheat, when 
deep among the garnished crispness of the jointed 
stalks, and below the feathered jdelding of the graceful 
heads, even as I gripped the swathes and swept the 
sickle romid them, even as I flung them by to rest on 
brother stubble, through the whirling yellow world, 
and eagerness of reaping, came the vision of my love, 
as with dovmcast eyes she wondered at my power of 
passion. And then the sweet remembrance glowed, 
brighter than the sun through wheat, through _my very 
deptli of heart, of how she raised those beaming eyes, 
and ripened in my breast rich hope. Even now I 
could descry, like high waves in the distance, the 
rounded heads and folded shadows of the wood of Ba^ 
Worthy. Perhaps she was walking in the yalley, and 
Softly gazing up at them. Oh, to be a bird just Aere ! 

I could see a bright mist hanging just above the Doone 
Glen. Perhaps it was shedding its drizzle upon her. 
Oh, to be a drop of rain ! The very breeze which 
bowed the harvest to my bosom gently, might imve 
Come direct from Loma, with her sweet voice laden. 
Ah, the flaws of air that wander where they wall around 
(2,451) 12 
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her, fan her bright cheek, play mth lashes, even revel 
in her hair and reveal her beanties — ^man is but a 
breath, we know, wotdd I were such breath as that ! 

But confound it, while I ponder, with delicious 
dreams suspended, vdth my right arm han^ng frus- 
trate and the giant sickle drooped, with my left arm 
bowed for clasping something more germane than 
wheat, and my eyes not mindmg business, but intent 
on distant woods — confound it, what are the men 
about, and why am I left vapouring ? They have 
taken advantage of me, the rogues ! They are gone to 
the hedge for the cider-jars ; they have had up the 
sledd of bread and meat, quite softly over the stubble, 
md if I can believe my eyes (so dazed with Loma’s 
image), they are sitting down to an excellent dinner 
before the diurch clock has gone eleven ! 

“ John Fry, you big villain ! ” I cried, with John 
hanging up in the air by the scrufi of his neck-cloth, 
but holding still by his knife and fork, and a goose- 
leg in between his lips, “ John Fry, what mean you 
by this, sir ? ” 

“ Latt me domm, or I can’t teh ’e,” John answered, 
with some difficulty. So I let him come down, and I 
must confess that he had reason on his side. “ Please 
your worship ” — John called me so ever since I re- 
turned from London, firmly believing that the King 
had niade me a magistrate at least ; though I was to 
keep it secret — “ us zeed as how your worship were 
tOTk udth thinkin’ of King’s business, in the middle of 
the whrte-rigg ; and so us zed, ‘ Latt un coom to his 
zell, us had better save taime, by takldng our dinner;’ 
and here _ us be, plaise your worship, and hopps no 
offence ^vith thic iron spoon full of vried taties.” 

I was glad enough to accept the ladle full of fried ba- 
tatas, and to make the best of things, which is generally 
done by letting men have their own way. Therefore I 
mmaged.to (hne with them, although it was so early. 

For according to all that I can find, in a long life and 
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a varied one, twelve o’clock is tlie real time for a man 
to have his dinner. Then the sun is at his noon, call- 
ing halt to look around, and then the plants and leaves 
are turning, each with a little leisure time, before the 
work of the afternoon. Then is the balance of east 
and west, and then tire right and left side of a man are 
in due proportion, and contribute fairly vnth harmoni- 
ous fluids. And the hcaltl) of tins mode of life, and its 
reclaiming virtue are well set fortlr in our ancient 
rhyme, — 

“ Sunrise, brealrfast ; sun high, dinner ; 

Sundown, sup ; makes a saint of a sinner.” 

^^fllish, the wheat falls ! Wdiirl again ; ye have had 
good dinners ; give your master and mistress plent5r 
to supply another year. And in truth we did reap 
Well and fairl}'', tlrrough the whole of that afternoon, 

I not only keeping lead, but keeping the men up to it. 
We got through a matter of ten acres, ere the sun be- 
tween the shocks, broke his light on wheaten plumes, 
flien hung liis red cloak on tlie clouds, and fell into 
grey slumber. 

Seeing this we wiped om: sickles and our breasts and 
foreheads, and soon were on tlie homeward road, look- 
ing forward to good supper. 

Of course aU tlie reapers came at night to the harvest 
supper, and Parson Bowden to say Sae grace, as w'eli 

to help to cari'e for us. And some help was needed 
fhere, I can well assure you ; for the reapers had brave 
appetites, and most of their wives haring babies were 
forced to eat as a duty. Neither failed they of this 
duty ; cut and come again ivas the order of rile even- 
ing, as it had been of the day^ ; and I had no time to 
ask questions, but help meat and ladle gravy. All the 
while our darling Annie, with her sleeves tucked up 
and her comely figure panting, ivas running about with, 
a bucket of taties mashed with lard and cabbage. 
Even Lizzie had left her books, and was serving out 
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beer and cider ; while mother helped plum-pudding 
largely on pender plates with the mutton. And all the 
time Betty Hux\vorthy was grunting in and out eve^'- 
where, not haring space to scold ev'en, but changing 
the dishes, sening the meat, poking the fire, and cook- 
ing more. But John Fry would not stir a peg, except 
v.ith his knife and fork, haring all the aim of a risitor, 
and his v.ife to keep him eating, till I thought there 
v.'ould be no end of it. 

Then haring eaten ail they could, the^' prepared 
themselves rvith one accord for the business now of 
drinking. But first they lifted the neck of com, 
dressed rrith ribbons gaily, and set it upon the mantel- 
piece, each man rrith his horn a-froth ; and then they 
sang a song about it, everr^ one shouting in the choms 
louder than harr’est thunderstorm. Some rvere in the 
middle of one verse, and some at the end of the next 
one ; yet somehorv all managed to get together in the 
mighty roar of the burden. And if any farmer up the 
country would like to know Exmoor harvest song as 
sung in my time, and rrill be sung long after I am 
garnered home, lo, here I set it down for him, omitting 
only the dialect, rvhich perchance might puzzle him. 

EX:.IOOR HAR\rEST-SONG 

I 

Tbs com, on the com, ’tis the ripening of the com ! 

^ unto the door, mr' iad, and look beneath the moon, 

, Thou canst see, beyond the rvoodrick, how it is velloon ! 

Tis the harr’csting of v.’heat, and the barlev must be 
shorn. 

{Chants) 

Xhs com, oh the com, and the yeUov,', mellow com ! 
hjvre’s to the com, rrith the cups upon the board ! 

vve VC been reaping all the dav, and rve’U reap aaain the 
mom, ' , 

-•md fetch it home to mow-vard, and then we’ll thank 
the Lord. ’ 
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The wheat, oli the wheat, ’tis the ripening of the wheat ! 

All the day it has been hanging do\TO its heavy head, 
, Bo'wing over on our bosoms with a beard of red ; 

Tis the harvest, and the value makes the labour sweet. 

(Chorus) 

The wheat, oh the wheat, and the golden, golden wheat ! 

Here’s to tlie wheat, with the loaves upon the board ! 

W e’ve been reaping all the day, and we never -ndll be beat. 
But fetch it all to mow-yard, and then we’ll thank the 


The barley, oh the barley, and the barley is in prime ! 
^1 the day it has been rustling with its bristles bronm, 
®^^ng -with its beard abowing, till it can be mown ! 
Tis the harvest, and the barley must abide its time. 

(Chorus) 

The barley, oh the barley, and the barley ruddy brorvn ! 

Here’s to the barley, with the beer upon tlie board ! 
We’ll go ainowing, soon as ever all the wheat is down ; 
WTien all is in the mow-j^ard, we’ll stop, and thank the 
Lord. 

4 

The oats, oh the oats, 'tis the ripening of the oats ! 

All the day tliey have been dancing with their flakes of 
white. 

Waiting for the girding-hook.'to be tlie nags' delight : 
Tis the harv^est, let them dangle in their skirted coats. 


(Chorus) 

The oats, oil the oats, and the silver, silver oats I 
Here’s to the oats with the bactatonc on the board ! 
We’ll go among tliem, when tlie barley has been laid in 
rotes ; 

^Wien all is home to mow-yard, we’II kneel and thank 
the Lord. 
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5 

The com, oh the com, and the blessing of the com ! 

Come nnto the door, my lads, and look beneath the 
moon. 

We can see, on hill and valley, how it is yeUoon, 

With a breadth of glory, as when our Lord was bom. 

{Chorus) 

The com, oh the com, and the ^-ellow, mellow com ! 

Thanks for the com, with our bread upon the board I 
So shall we acknowledge it, before we reap the mom. 
With our hands to heaven, and our knees nnto the Lord. 

No\y we sang this song verj” well the first time, hav- 
ing the parish choir to lead us, and the clarionet, and 
the parson to give us the time vith his cup ; and we 
sang it again the second time, not so but what you 
might praise it (if you had been with us aU the even- 
ing), although the parson was gone then, and the clerk 
not fit to compare with him in the matter of keeping 
time. But when that song was in its third singing, I 
defy any man (however sober) to have made out one 
verse from the other, or even the burden from the 
verses, inasmuch as ever}’ man present, ay, and woman 
too, sang as became convenient to them, in utterance 
both of_ words and tune. 

•And in truth there was much excuse for them ; be- 
cause it w^ a noble harvest, fit to thank the Lord for, 
w ithout His thinidng us hypocrites. For w’e had more 
land in wheat that }'ear than ever we had before, and 
twice the crop to the acre ; and I could not help now 
and then remembering, in the midst of the merriment, 
how^ my father in the churcht'ard vonder would have 
gloried to behold iL 
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T. E. BRO^VN 

[Thomas Edward Brorvn was bom in the Isle of ]\Ian, 
and after a long course of teacliing at Gloucester and 
Clifton College returned to his beloved island five years 
before his deatli. With a robust sense of humour Brown 
combined an intense love for children and for Nature.] 


NORTON WOOD 

In Norton wood the sun was bright. 

In Norton wood the air was light. 

And meek anemonies. 

Kissed by the April breeze, 

Were trembling left and right. 

All, vigorous year ! 

Ah, primrose dear. 

With smile so arch ! 

Ah, budding larch ! 

Ah, hyacinth so blue. 

We also must make free with you ! 

Wiiere are tliose coivslips hiding ? 

But we should not be chiding — 

The ground is covered ever}'’ inch — 

\Vliat sa3rest, master finch ? 

I see you on the swajdng bough ! 

And very neat 3'ou are, I vow ! , . „ 

And Dora says it is " the happiest day 1 
Her birthday — hers ! 

And there’s a jay. 

And from tliat clump of firs 

Shoots a great pigeon, purple, blue, and grey. 

And, coming home. 

Well laden, as ive clomb 
Sweet Walton hill, 

A cuckoo shouted with a ivill — 
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“ Cuckoo 1 cuckoo ! ” the first we’ve heard 1 
“ Cuckoo ! cuckoo 1 ” God bless the bird . 
Scarce time to take his breath. 

And now “ Cuckoo ! ” he saith— 

Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! three cheers 1 
And let the welkin ring ! 

He has not folded wing 
Since last he saw Algiers. 


MILK ! MILK ! MILK ! 

jMilk milk ! milk ! 

Straight as the Parson’s bands. 
Streaming like silk 

Under and over her hands — 

Wdiat is Mary scheming ? 

Mdiat is Mary dreaming ? 

Swsh ! SNvish ! swish ! 

Pressing her sweet young brow. 
Smooth as a dish. 

To the side of the sober cow — 

Can she tell no tale then ? . 
Nought but milk and pail then ? 

Strip ! strip ! strip ! 

Far away over the sea 
Comes there a ship. 

Hie ship of all ships that be ? 

Ah, little fairy ! . 

All, Mary, Mary ! 


A BOUGH OF MAT' 

I BENDED unto me a bough of May, 
Hiat I might sec and smell ; 
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It bore it very well. 

But, when I let it backward sway. 

Then it were hard to tell 

With what a toss, witli what a swing. 

The dainty thing 
Resumed its proper level. 

And sent me to the dernl. 

I know it did — ^you doubt it ? 

I turned, and saw them whispering about it. 


OLD JOHN 

Old John, do you remember how we picked 
Potatoes for 3’’ou in the days of old ? 

Bright flashed the grep* and with its sharp prong 
pricked 

pink-fleshed tubers. We were blithe and bold. 
Dear Jolm, what jokes you cracked ! what tales you 
told ! 

So garrulous to cheer your “ little midges," 

Ufliat time the setting sun shot shafts of gold 
Athwart the ridges I 

And when the season changed, and hay was mown. 
You weighed the balance of our emulous powers, 
How “ Maister ” Hugh was strong the ponderous cone 
To pitchfork ; but to build the fragrant towers 
Was none like “ Maister WuUiam.” Blessed hours ! 
The empty cart we jmung ones scaled — glad riders ! — 
And screamed at beetles exiled from their bowers. 

And homeless spiders. . . . 

A perfect treasury of rustic lore 

lou were to me. Old John : how nature thrives 
In horse or cow, their points ; if less or more 
Convex the grunter’s spine ; tlie cackling wives 

* Grep = fork. 
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Of Chanticleer how marked ; the bird that dives, 
And he that gobbles reddening— all the crises 
' Yon told, and ventures of their simple lives. 

Also their pric^. 


\DSPERS 

0 BLACKBIRD, what a bot' %'ou are ! 

How 5 'ou do go it ! 

Blowing your bngle to that one sweet star 
How 5 'ou do blow it ! - 

And does she hear you, blackbird boy, so far . 
Or is it wasted breath ? 

" Good Lord ! die is so bright 
Tonight 1 ” 

The blackbird saith. 


mTILBA BETHAAl-EDWARDS 

[Miss Betham-Edwards, poet and no-relist, has wntt^ 
much of the French countiyside as well as of the English- 
In these extracts from The Lord of the Hardest she de- 
scribes her native county of Sufiolk-j 


CART-HORSES 

For just upon thirty years Elisha had drawn 

stetches, and his horses had been regarded as so many 
comrades. But cart-horses, like human beings, are not 
all formed after one pattern ; there are d^ees of in- 
telligence, docilit}’, and affectionateness. Yow, Smuefi 
in Elisha’s eyes, resumed all the excellences of his 
species, and, having never known any other master, 
had attached himself to him with dog-Uke der'otion. 

" As true as I stand here," he would say at plough- 
ing matches, “ that there animal knows as much ss 
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roost folks that can speak. I believe that if he had but 
a tongue he would answer Bible questions before the 
scholar of the Sunday school.” 
n. ^ "ihe capacities of the enormoustystrong lamb- 

nke creature he should never have won kettle after 
kettle at the ploughing match. Smiler had an eye for 
a straight line and turned at the sound of “ Come 
hather,” and " Wouree,” the ploughman’s call to right 
and left as a soldier at drill. Tim, his yoke-feUow, was 
an excellent beast, but between Tim and Elisha existed 
nonsuch understanding and sympathy. 

And Lor’ bless you,” he had often said over his pot 
ro ale at the '* Barley Mow,” “ though book lamin' ' 
hasn’t done it, there's as much difference between those 
two horses as between parson and myself.” 


THE HARVEST MOON 

Amid this sea of pale gold, wave upon wave of ripe 
barley, bright flower-heads showed here and there, the 
corn-cockle of deepest carmine, the vald perimnkle, 
blue as a baby’s e3’e, fiery-red poppies, \rild mari- 
§cld, and purple loosestrife. Smy creeping along the 
stetches could gather these, but it was the hedgerow 
roat attracted the children. 

Diat will do for nosegays, now for the green bougns 
and garlands. Master Smy,” they cried. 

Obedient to their behest, tire little man clmibed 
bank and tree like a squirrel. With shouts of ddight, 
Aimee’s pupils pounced upon each treasure as Jt felq 
now a trailing mass of honeysuckle, traveller's pj', and 
void rose, now a branch of svcamore, witli its pale 
yellow tassels now an oak bough showing many an 
acorn. 

If entrancing this task, even more so was that of 
decorating the last waggon, for all here could lend a 
helping hand. 
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Whilst the Lord of the Harvest and his men covered 
the piled-up com with greenery and flowers, Aimee and 
the children garlanded horses and harness. Elisha's 
favourite, Smiler, must have his necklace of poppies, 
the rest their floral adornments. 

“ On my word, a bowery indeed,” obserr'ed Mr. 
Flindell, eyeing the waggons. 

It was evenfall when the joyous business of prepa- 
ration began ; trvilight faded ere it came to an end. 
Then indescribably beautiful, and only to be faintly 
suggested, became that rustic scene. The group of 
harvesters had now considerably swelled. One by one 
came rvives and sweethearts to participate in the jubi- 
lation, and add to the general air of festi\dty. From his 
perch on the piled-up sheaves Elisha caught sight of 
Karra’s pale, emotional face, Ebenezer of Amma’s slim 
figure. The presence of their womenkind, the only 
amiable influence they knew, rendered these toilers 
all the gayer, more expansive. They whistled, sang, 
shouted, with the self-abandonment of Burgundian 
vnntagers. Troubles and hardships were forgotten, 
jollity and rollicking fun held sway. 

Hitherto the prevailing loveliness had been of sub- 
dued hues and mellow sobriety. 

_ Amid pearly tints the sun went down, light clouds 
just touched with purple and rose soon giving place to 
soft uniform greyness. For a brief spell cornfield and 
hedgerow, waggon and harv^esters formed part of,_a 
neutral landscape, outlined features hardly deeper in 
tone than their dim surroundings. 

But all at once, just as sudden passion transforms a 
beautiful nature, so was this scene changed, enriched, 
glorified. 

It was the rising— rather, revelation— of the harvest 
moon ; here came no herMding illumination, no pre- 
paration rays, as at sunrise. This vesper world, so 
uniformly grey and qiiiet the moment before, now 
seemed afire. From that resplendent orb, trembling 
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above the horizon, emanated a glory wrapping heaven 
and earth, and perhaps, althongh unconsaOTsly, no a 
soul here but was impressed by the sight. Every 
rose tire hanmst moon, brightest, largest, most 
ating of the year, vet the experience lost not novel y. 
Folks gazed and admired as if they had never seen 1 
before. 


" NEVER NO MORE ” 

Next morning Elisha was up earlier than usual. 

" I shan’t be in to dinner, master s f me on an 
arrand,” was all he said as he left the cott g > , 

swallondng a Httle beer and stuffing ^ 
and cheesi into his pockets, he set oh for ^ 

To-day Smiler made a spectacle even for Y < 

that wonderful coat of his shmmg like b P 

per, the long flaxen plume, not a hair out ot place, 

anti world has its little vani^os^- 
than the human. Conscious of f^^auty as stmn^ _ 
looked Smiler, thus prepared for no com 
so much the sagacious animal dunned, 
varied as that If his master’s ; 
u-hen drawing stetches for Mr. FhndeU or beiore 

SrduTTO S " n «■» 

rcgon ,• overhisred 



only. Dew lay heavily on bank a^efcd 

jet gleamed blackberries armd f^av 

vermilion, of frosted silver seemed ^ ^ 'P ^ ^ 5 

oats or ba:rley. No Raja's *adem m er s|nhUama^^_ 

did wayside fruitage and leaf under tl e i 

ing suii. 
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From end to end of the level landscape came notes 
of stock-dove and field-lark, whilst every coppice rang 
vith chirps and pipings, and around ever^f wayside 
pool flashed kingfishers, wagtail, and yellow-hammer. 
Rural England of sixty and more years agone yet re- 
mained a bird-haunted, bird-beautified land. In lane 
and spinney folks listened to woodland singers, instead 
of identifying them in that mausoleum of animal life, 
the Natural History Museum. 

Upon any other occasion, such a journey to Elisha 
Sagewould have been an adventure, holiday of rare and 
instructive kind, as such to be made the most of. His 
eye would have remained unde open during each inch 
of the road ; for weeks after, his tongue would have 
been loosened at home, at bowls and in the ale-house 
parlour. To-day he coasted meadow and field, hardly 
glancing around him. Nothing arrested his gaze, 
neither young stock at grass, pigs acoming on the 
fallow, pyramidal wheat and barley in wayside 
stack-yards. With a dejected, almost morose face, 
he pursued his way, no more pitiable figure imder 
that mellow heaven. 

‘ Master Sage, it is you uith the horse, is 

it 1 ” shouted Samuel cheerilj^ as he caught sight of 
the pair. “ There's nobody handy about just now, 
but we U bait him and then you can go indoors and 
have a bit of rvittals yourself." 

Unlike his brother, Samuel Flindell was a garrulous 
man and asked trventy questions whilst the busi- 
ness of stabling Smiler went on. Elisha dawdled and 
dawdled, but his companion was not to be got 
nd of. The farmer must talk to somebody, the 
perpetual sound of his own voice constituting a 
necessit}' of existence second only to that of air 
itself. His listener’s capacity was quite a secondary 
matter, 

Mflien at last they left the stable, he said. — 

“ That horse is turning Iris head round, he knows 
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you’re leaving him, I’U lay, but he’ll be well off here, 
never fear.” 

Elisha did not look back, he felt in a dream. 

They entered tlie kitchen, where all was bustle and 
nctndty. . . . Elisha munched the appetizing cold beef- 
pie hardly kno\w'ng wliat he ate, then, haAdng swal- 
his ale, rose to go. 

lou’re vcrj'- welcome, I’m sure, Master Sage,” said 
Martha as he stammered out his thanks, "and Mr. 
Samuel left word 5mu were to have a shilling ; here it is, 
niy best respects to my brother, and good day to you." 

At any other time the \vindfall of a shilling would 
have brightened Elisha's stolid countenance. House- 
wives. who hereabouts alwaj^s laid out the weekly 
wnges, generalljf contrived from time to time to allow 
pieir husbands a few pence as pocket money. IiOTa, 
indeed, boasted that Elisha had ever a piece of silver 
in his breeclies pocket, there to remain intact, like the 
Miss Primroses' guineas. With others, he had his pet 
luxuries but rarely gratified : a little tobacco, a game 
of bowls, an occasional half-pint at tlie " Barley Blow," 

^ Such items an extra shilling went far. To-day the 
biggest gold piece of the realm would have seemed a 
mere clod. 

Bulling his front hair, hat in hand, the countryman's 
most respectful salute, and nodding to the maids, he 
'vent out, stood for a moment as if pondering, then 
crossed the back-yard leading to neat-house and 
stable. 

Just at this hour the farm-yard was silent, the 
ploughmen were afield, Jlr. Samuel and his odd hands 
"'ere busy clamping potatoes in the potato garden, the 
pigs were acoming on the fallow, onlv the flail sounded 
on the bam floor. Elisha was ewdently irresolute; 
should he make at once for tire high road or take 
another look at his favourite, bid iiim final farewell ? 

His first impulse was to master the longing and 
stride off as fast as legs would carry him. And the 
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consideration for anotlier’s feelings was uppemnest, 
thM other the mute four-iegged companion of 3-cars. 

ifooughout the last troubled hours, indeed, his pity 
had been rather for SmOer than for himself. 

I know all about it,” he mused ; " that it must be 
so and cam t be helped, but how should a poor dumb 
rung understand ? How will he feel when the morn- 
ing comes, and he hears another in the stable ? For 
never no more, never no more, ’tnill be mine, Smiler.” 

Loofong cautiously to the right and the left, creeping 
along hke a thief, he now hastened across the farm- 
^rd, and unlatching the stable door, entered softly- 
e gentle creature turned round, then, as if reassured 
^ master, again dipped his head 

into the well-filled bin. 

^ a-takin’ him home later,” 

m hesitated, hdf turning 

‘ -j c himself awaj', no good- 

hl Jir Smuer in some dim way w’ould feel tricked, 
ab^doned. Better to make him under- 
sma the tmth. for, reasoned Elisha, folks may prate 
wou things dumb beasts understand as 

fudge and jury ; better then to make Irira 
hie u stranger hand would fiU 

mnn w’ moiuing some other voice would sum- 
Mrh It! furrow, that indeed they should see 

^cn other never, never no more." Poor Elisha’s 
of j '^P negatives, implying as they did the climax 
Of desolation, again rose to his lips. 

npr-v the bin and patted the bent dowi 

utmost evidently relishing his oats to the 

Smiler,” murmured 

i-iiMa, you U see me never, never no more.” 

hie broke down, and with a loud sob he threw 

apa ; n ^ I'aTr animal's neck. Smiler had turned 

of Ilf Sa t flashed the anguish 

of tha/at horse is tu The good horse realized as well 
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as his master that they were parting, that they 
never again belong to each other, one ^ ^ , 

need, therefore, for false sh^e or 

mand. Again and again Elisha^ssed th , y ^ 

head.wettingitrvithhissobs. B^tterer^^S 
of the Harvest had hardly shed by his ht P. 
grave years before, and from those pat ^ 
expressive eyes, fixed on his own ® 
now streamed plenteously also. pre* 

horse wept for sorrow as had done his im P 
decessor of Homeric story. but 

■' No more, never no more ! ' Ehsha m . 



With a last inarticulate wora oi 

the stable door, as quickly as might b g S 

high road. 


THOMAS HARDY 

. [Thomas Hardy, the CTeat 

in DorsetsMre in 1840. Aas^epresented tiie 

published between 1871 and 1895 k Endand widi 
scenery and tlie people of his of 

an insight and a power beyond P, ij^most heart 
the earth .. . he brings eS is the 

and shrine of Naturl" The ipj ^ " 

opening cliapter of The Return of the Ratac-i 

egdon heath 

A FACE ON IVHICU TIJIE JiAIvES BUT ttTT 
impression 

A Saturday afternoon in unenclosed 

the time of tudlight, and the tmct of 

wild known as Egdon Hea^ ^ , stretch of whitish 

by moment. Oinrhead the strewn 

cloud shutting out the sky was as a tent v men n 
whole heath for its floor. j- 

• (i. 451 ) 
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The heaven being spread vith this 
the earth wth the darkest vegetation, thw weemg^ 
line at the horizon was dearly marked. 
trast the heath wore the appearance of rm 

.f - t i. __A-* ifc TNl^iPl 



nomical hour was come ; aartaie^b ^ 
extent arrived hereon, while day stood orst 
sky. Looking upward, a furze-cutter would 1^ e 
inclined to continue work ; looking down, no 
have dedded to finish hE faggot and go gj 

distant rims of the world and of the lament ^en 
to he a didsioti in time no less than a division ^ ^ 

The face of the heath by its mere “banner 

half an hour to evening; it cou]_d_ in like m _ 
retard the daivn, sadden noon, antiapate tn 
ing of storms scarcely generated, and ii^^ensi y 
opadty of a moonless night to a cause of shaKing 

drc3.^. y. . I AcitIc* 

In fact, precisely at this transitional rou into 
ness the great and particular gloiy of the Egdo" 
began, and nobody could be said to 
heath wbobad notbeen there at such a time, 
best be felt when it could not clearly be seen, i^ 
plete efiects and explanation lying in this and tn 
ceeding hours before the next dawn : then, 
only, did it tell its true tale. The spot was, mne , 
near relation of night, and when night 
apparent tendenci' to gravitate together could be Pd 
ceived in its shades and the scene. The sombre 
of rounds and hollows seemed to rise and meet 
evening gloom in pure sympathy, the heath_e:m^ 6 
darkness os rapidly as the heavens precipitntefl 
And so the obscurity in the air and the 
the land closed together in a black fraterruza 
towards which each advanced half-way. 

'T-!- - * .. t 



lorwen otnertningssaniv orooamg ^ its 

appeared slowly to awake and listen. Ever}' mg 
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titanic form seemed to await something ; but it had 
waited thus, unmoved, during so manj^ centuries, 
ttrough the crises of so many thin^, that it could only 
he imagined to await one last crisis — ^the final over- 
throw. 

It was a spot which returned upon the memorj'’ of 
those who loved it with an aspect of peculiar and kindly 
congruity. Smihng champaigns of flowers and fruit 
hardl}'- do this, for they are permanently harmonious 
only -with an existence of better reputation as to its 
issues than the present. Tudlight combined with the 
scenery of Egdon Heath to evolve a thing majestic 
without severity, impressive without shomness, grand 
hi its simplicit}^ The qualifications which frequently 
invest the faqade of a prison uith far more dignity 
than is found in the facade of a palace double its size 
Rnt to this heath a sublimity in whicli spots renowned 
for beauty of the accepted kind are utterh’’ wanting. 
Fair prospects wed happily with fair times ; but, alas, 
if times be not fair ! Men have oftener suffered from 
the mockery of a place too smiling for their reason 
than from the oppression of surroundings overeadly 
tinged. Haggard Egdon appealed to a subtler and 
scarcer instinct, to a more recently learnt emotion, 
than that which responds to the sort of beauty called 
charming and fair. 

The most thoroughgoing ascetic could feel tliat he 
had a natural right to w'ander on Egdon : he was keep- 
ing TOthin the line of legitimate indulgence when he 
laid himself open to such influences as these. Coloum 
and beauties so far subdued w'ere at least the birth- 
right of all. Only in summer dap of highest feather 
did its mood touch the level of gaiety. Intensity was 
more usually reached by way of the solemn than by 
Wa5* of the brilliant, and such a sort of intensity was 
often arrived at during winter darkness, tempests, 
and mists. Then Egdon was aroused to reciprocit_v ; 
for the storm was its lover, and the wind its mend. 
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Then, it became the home of strange phantoms ; and it 
was found to be the hitherto unrecognized original of 
those wild r^ons of obscurity which are vaguely felt 
to be compassing us about in midnight dreams of 
flight and disaster, and are never thought of after the 
dream till revived by scenes hke this. 

It was at present a place perfect^ accordant with 
man’s nature— neither ghastly, hateful, nor ugly ; 
neither commonplace, unmeaning, nor tame ; but, 
like man, slighted and enduring ; and vithal singu- 
larly colossal and mysterious in its swarthy monotony. 
As ’ivith some persons who have lived long apart, soli- 
tude seemed to look out of its countenance. It had a 
lonely face, suggesting tragical possibilities. 

This obscure, obsolete, superseded country figures 
in Domesday . Its condition is recorded therein as that 
of heathy, furzy, briary wilderness— “ Bruaria.” 

Then follows the length and breadth in leagues ; and 
though some imcertainty exists as to the exact extent 
of this ancient lineal measure, it appears from the 
figures that fte area of Egdon down to the present 
day has but little diminished. “ Turbaria Bruaria ” — 
me Tight of cutting heath-turf — occurs in charters re- 
lating to the district "overgrown vith heth and mosse,” 
Saw Leland of the same dark sweep of country. 

rlere at least were intelligible facts regarding land- 
scape ^i^-reaching proofs productive of genuine satis- 
laction. The untamable, Ishmaelitish thing that Egdon 
nov/ w^ it always had been. Civilization was its 
since the beginning of vegetation its 
sou worn the same antique brown dress, the natu- 
ral and mvariable garment of the particular formation, 
m Its venerable one coat lay a certain vein of satire on 
uman vanity in clothes. A person on a heath in rai- 
ment of modem cut and colours has more or less an 
MomaJous look. We seem to want the oldest and 
Simpl^t human clothing where the clothing of the 
IS so primitive. 
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To recline on a stump of thorn in the central vallc}’ 
of Egdon, between afternoon and night, as now, wliere 
tlie eye could reach nothing of the world outside the 
summits and shoulders of hcatliland which filled the 
whole circumference of its glance, and to know that 
cverytliing around and underneath had been from 
prehistoric times as unaltered as the stars overhead, 
gave ballast to the mind adrift on change, and harassed 
bj' the irrepressible new. The great iin'iolate place 
had a permanence which the sea cannot claim. Who 
can say of a particular sea that it is old ? Distilled by 
the sun, kneaded by the moon, it is renewed in a yc.ir, 
in a day, or in an hour. The sea changed, the fields 
changed, the rivers, the villages, the petijde changed, 
but Egdon remained. Those surfaces were neitlu r so 
steep as to be destructible bv weather, nor so fiat ae to 
be thc^^ctimsof floods and deposits. With the excep- 
tion of an aged highway, and a still more aged barrow 
— themselves almost crystallircd to natur.d products 
hy long continuance — even the trifling irregiikarities 
were not caused by j'ickaxc, plough, or spade, but 
remained as the very fingeT-toucln's of the last g< lo- 
gical change. 
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Unmarred, unsoiled 
It cleft the clay. 

Serene, mispoiled 
It views the day. 

It is so holy 
And yet so lowly. 

Would you enjoy 
Its grace and dower 
And not destroy 
The living flower ? 
Then you must, please. 
Fall on your knees. 


RICHARD JEFFERIES 

[Richard Jefferies was bom in 1848, in a Wiltshire 
hamlet called (^ate. He was a farmer’s son, and through- 
out his short life displayed the most passionate love for 
Nature. " He walked about the hills and fields night and 
day, in pursuit of sport, of health, of societjf, of solitude, 
of joy, of the dearest objects of his soul ; ” and his writ- 
mgs, of which the bert known are Wild Life in a Southern 
(flinty. The Open Air, Wood Magic, Bevis, and Field and 
Hedgerow, reveal not only a rare knowledge of the birds, 
beasts, trees, and flowers of the countryside, but a power 
OT appreaative description such as few writers possess. 

appear the more remarkable when one re- 
members that much of his best work was done when he 
was tortured uith bodily pain. He died in 1887.] 


ROOKS AND THEIR WAYS 

The city built by the rooks in the elms of the great 
p^ture field (the Warren, near \\fick farmhouse) is 
divided into tivo main parts, the trees standing in two 
TOWS, separated by several hundred yards of sward. 
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But the inhabitants appear to be all more or less re- 
lated, for they travel amicably in the same flock and 
pay the usual \asit to the trees at the same hour. Some 
^^^ttered elms form a line of communication between 
the chief quarters, and each has one or more nests in 
It. Besides these, the oaks in the hedge-rou’s surround- 
ing the field support a few nests, grouped throe or four 
in close neighbourhood. In some trees near the distant 
asli-copse tlrere are more nests, whose owners probably 
sprang from the same stock, but were exiled, or mi- 
grated, and do not hold much communion with the 
capital. 

In early days men seem to have frecjucntly dug their 
entrenchments or planted their stockades on the suin- 
init of hills. To the rooks their trees are their lulls, 
g^'ing securit}' from enemies. The wooden liouscs iti 
the two main streets arc evidently of greater antiquity 
than those erected in the outKn'ng settlements. The 
latter are not large or thick : tlicy arc clearly the work 
of one, or at most two, sc.a<:ons only ; for it is notice- 
able thatwlicn rooks build at adistancefrom the centre 
of l^pulation they arc some time before they firplly 
decide on a site, ahandonintr one jdace after anotla r. 
But the nests forming the principal streets are p’.lui n.p 
to a considerable hVicht— fresh twiq.s being add-^f 
fcyerr- year — and arc .also thielc and bulky. Tie- v.v i:;ht 
of the whole must be a he.rvy bmclen to llu' trc' ^ 
Hucb sluU i.s sbo'.vn in tlu- S’ h'ctinn of th*’ br-u’/le' 


upon which the foundations arc laid. In th' ur~* f 1 ua- 
b'e bninch must fork suuVientlv to la'l i tie* J-alli.m 
twigs tinnh' .and to give sonw sub supp rt. Tl.' n b 
inryt 1 h_< a brandi iiiore or h-ss %-crtiiMi, < r it v,"u:d 
sv.'ing mu>'h up .uu! dov.n v. ■ I! .■ 

to and fro. Tbinlh', th-ro should K ,a t w or r/c rte 
c.j-ar sp-.,-,. a}>,-,vv sfi-' nt“-t *•> ffivc <.!5V .‘■•sr a . i.-ly'-* 
atu'.rd r'>-un for it tojr.ri. .i‘.';nsic-'-..nnu dly. i tbv 
tc.c-on. paliap., f;f--ts.'.r.' ri'n-r.dlvi’*..'-'<d i’.> f f ?- 

f>r JHV I I.s. . / - t. . A .. * t-.’l i 
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and every upward extension reaches a clearer place. 
Fourthly, the hough ought not to be too stiff and firrn ; 
it should yield a little, and swa 5 '^ easily, though only in 
a small degree, to the breeze. If too stiff, in strong 
gales the nest runs the risk of being blovTi clean out of 
the tree. Fifthly, no other branch must rub against 
the one bearing the principal weight of the nest, for 
that would loosen the tvdgs in time, and dislocate the 
entire structure. Finally, rooks like an adjacent bough 
on which the bird not actually engaged in incuba- 
tion can perch and “ caw ” to his mate, and which is 
also useful to alight on when bringing food for the 
young. 

It may be that the difficulty of finding trees which 
afford all these necessary conditions is one reason why 
rooks who settle at a distance from their city ^em long 
before they can please themselves. The ingenuity 
exercised in the selection of the bough and in the plac- 
ing of the twigs is certainly very remarkable. When 
the ivind blows furiously you may see the nest mo\ung 
gently, riding on the swajdng boughs, while one of the 
birds perches on a branch close by, and goes up and 
down like a boat on the waves. Except by the con- 
cussion of branches beating hard against the nest, it is 
rarely broken ; up to a certain point it would seem as 
if the older nests are the firmest, perhaps because of 
their lyeight. Sometimes one which has been blown 
down m the winter — ^when the absence of protecting 
leaves gives the wind more power on them — ^retains its 
general form even after striking against branches in its 
descent and after collision with the earth. 

Elms are their favourite trees for budding in. Oak 
and ash are also used, hut where there are sufficient 
elms they seem generally preferred. These trees, as a 
rule, grow higher than any others ordinarily found in 
the fields, and are more frequently seen in groups, rows, 
or avenues, thus giving the rook facilities for placing a 
number of nests in dose neighbourhood. The height 
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of the elm affords greater safety, and the branches are 
perhaps better suited for their purpose. 

After building in an elm for many years — ^perhaps 
ever since the oumer can remember — crooks udll sud- 
denly desert it. There are the old nests stiU ; but no 
made to repair them, and no new ones are 
made. The -winds and storms presently loosen the 
iramework, about which no care is now taken, and 
portions are blown doum. Then by-and-b3'^ the dis- 
covery is made that the tree is rapidly d3dng. The 
teaves do not appear, or if they do they wither 
^d turn 3fe]low before midsummer; ^aduall3>- tlie 
branches decay and fall of tlieir own weight or before 
the wind. 

No doubt if any one had carefuU5’^ examined the tree 
he -would have obsen'ed signs of deca3’' long before the 
rooks abandoned it ; but those who pass the same trees 
day after day for 3'ears do not observe minute changes, 
or, if they do, as Nature is slow in her movements, get 
so accustomed to the sight of the fungi about tlie base, 
mid tile opening in the bark where the decomposing 
touchwood shows, as to think tliat it will alwa3's be so. 

At last the rooks desert it, and then the trutli is 
apparent. 

Their nests, being heai'y, are not safe on branches 
ap which tlie strengthening sap no longer rises ; and 
m addition to the nest there is the iveight of the sitting 
bird, and often that of the other who perches tem- 
porarily on the edge. As the branches die the}' become 
stiff, and will not bend to the gale ; this immobiIit3' 
is dangerous to tlie nest. So long as the bough 
juelds and sw'a3's gently — ^not much, but still a little — 
die strong winds do no injur3'. Wien the bough be- 
comes rigid, tlie broad side or wall of the nest offers an 
unyielding surface, which is accordingly blown awa}'. 

JJiG nests which contain young are easily ciistin- 
§iiished, despite the height, by tlic almost continuous 

for food. The labour of feeding tlie voracious 
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creatures must be immense, and nccts'^ity mav partU 
account for the greater boldness of the old birds a 
that season. counting the nests from uhicb inc 
cry proceeds the condition of the rookert' is ascertamte . 
and the amount of sport it will afford reckoned "’db 
some certainty. By noting the nests from which the 
erj’ arose last, it is known wliich trees to avoid m the 
rook-shooting ; for the young do not all come to 
maturity at the same time, and there are generally a 
dozen or so which it is best to leave a vreek or a 
fortnight later tlian the rest. , 

WEen the young bird.s begin to quit the nc.sts, and 
are obser\’ed perching on the tree or fluttering from 
branch to branch, they must not he left much longer 
before shooting, or they will wander and be lost. A 
very- few days will then make all the difference ; and 
so it has often happened that men expecting to make 
a great bag have been quite disappointed, notwith- 
standing the evident number of nests : the shooUng 
has been held a day or so too late. The young birds 
get the use of their wings very quickly, and their in- 
stinct rather seems to & to wander {han to remain 
in the immediate \acinity of their birtliplace. Some 
think that the old birds endeavour to entice them away 
as much as possible, knowing what is coming. It may 
be doubted if that is the case with respect to the very' 
young birds ; but when the yoimg ones are capable of 
something like extended flight, and can cross a field 
without much dijfficulty, I think the parents do attempt 
to lead them away, \\iien the shooting is in progress, 
if you win go a little distance from the rookery, out of 
the excitement of the sport, you may' sometimes see 
two old rooks, one on each side of a young one, cawing 
to it with all their might. The young bird is; perhaps, 
on the ground, or on a low hedge, and the old birds are 
etidentiy endeavouring to get it to move. T’et they 
have not learned the only w'ay in which that can be 
done — ^that is, by starting themselves and flying a- 
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short distance, and waiting, when the yonng bird will 
almost invariably follow. If you approach the trio, 
the two old birds at once take flight, seeing your gun, 
and the young bird in a few seconds goes after tlrera. 
Had they the sense to repeat this operation, they 
iiiight often draw the young one away from danger ; 
as for their cawing, it does not seem to be quite 
understood by their offspring, who have hardly yet 
learned their own language. 

_ To appreciate this effort on the part of the old birds, 
it must be recollected that immediately after the first 
^ot the great mass of the old rooks fly ofl in alarm. 
They go to some distance and then wheel round and 
come back at an immense height, and there, collected 
in loose order, circle round and round, cawing as they 
s^. For an old rook to remain in or near the rookery 
when once the firing has commenced is the exception, 
^d must be a wonderful effort of moral courage, for of 
^ birds rooks seem most afraid of a gun ; and natu- 
rally so, having undergone, when themselves young, a 
baptism of fire. Those that escape slaughter are for 
the most part earl)^ birds that come to maturity before 
me majority, and so leave the trees before the date 
fixed for shooting arrived, or acquire a power of flight 
sufficient to follow their parents on the first alarm to a 
safe (hstance. The}' have therefore a good opportunity 
of 'vitnessing the destruction of their cousins, and 
forget the lesson. . , 

Although the young birds upon getting out or the 
nest under ordinary conditions seem to like to wander, 
yet if they are driven out or startled by the shot they 
do not tlren at once endeavour to make for the own 
country or to spread abroad, but appear ratlier to dmg 
to the place, as if the old nests could shelter them, 
^ter a while they begin to understand the danger ot 
proceeding, and an hour’s rapid firing avxs 
uie birds to spread about and get into the tre<» in the 
hedges at some distance. There, of course, they are 
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piqued, or lolled the next day, three-quarters of a 
mile or more away from home. It is rare for old roohs 
to get shot, for the reason above stated ; they rise into 
the air out of reach. Those that are killed aregener- 
aUy such as have lingered in the hope to save a young 
bird, and are mistaken and shot as young themselves. 

Young bir(^ may be easily distinguished by their 
slow, rin certain flight and general appearance of not 
knowing exactl5'’ '^’here to go or what to do. They are 
specially easy to pick out if you see them about to 
perch on a tree. They go at the tree anyhow, crash in 
among the branches, and rather fall on a perch than 
choose it. The old bird always enters a tree carefuhj^ 
as if he did not like to ruffle his feathers, and knew 
precisely what sort of bough he preferred to settle on. 
Close to the rookeiy^ there is no need to wait to pick out 
the young birds, because they are all sure to be young 
buds there ; but, as observed, old birds will linger with 
yomg ones at a little distance, and may then be mis- 
taken as also on the following day, when sportsmen 
go round to pick up the outsiders, and frequent^ come 
on old and young together. The old bird will not sit 
and let you aim at him perching ; if you shoot him, it 
must be on the wing. The young bird will sit and 

w ^ crossbow', and even if ^ 

cartndge smges his wing he ■will sometimes onl\' hop 
a j^rd or two along the boughs. 

TIrough hard hit and shattered ■^vith shot, they wUl 
ing to the branches com-ulsively, seeming to hang by 
e crook of the claw or by muscular contraction even 
-nen perfectly dead, till lifted up byashot fired directly 
underneath or til] the bough itself is skilfully cut ofi 
y a cartriage and both come down together. The 
1 T . being soft, and the quUls not so hard as 

birds, scarcely a rook-shooting ever goes by 
ntftout some one claiming to have made a tremendous 
ng shot winch is quite possible, as it does not require 
many {Xillets or much force behind them. 
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, , dropping a rook, probably at some distance from 

where the men are whose duty it is to 
coUect the slain, beware of carrying the bird ; let him 
•lie, or at most, throw him upon a bramble bush in a 
co^picuous spot till a boy comes round. Rooks are 
peirtectly mfested wth vermin, which in a few minutes 
^vlU pass up_ their legs on to j^our hand, and cause an 
unpleasant irritation, though it is only temporary, 
“Sects cannot exist long away from tlie 

The young birds are occasionally stolen from the 
UKts, notwithstanding the difficulty of access. Young 
labourers will rJimb the trees, though so large that they 
can scarcely grasp the trunk, and ■with few branches, 
9 ud those small for some height — ^for elms are often 
up the trunk to make the timber grow straight 
^d free from the great branches called "limbs.” 

marauder is in the tree he has some 
Uraculty in getting at the nests, which are placed 
Where the boughs diminish in size. Climbing irons 
Used to be sometimes employed for the purpose. As 
cun trees axe so conspicuous, these thieving practices 
cannot well be carried on while it is light. So the 
rook-poachers go up the trees in the dead of night ; 
und as the old rooks would make a tremendous noise 
^d so attract attention, they carry a lantern with 
them, the light from wliidi silences the birds. So long 
can see a light they will not caw. 

The time selected to rob a rooker}' is generall3' just 
before the date fixed for the shooting, because tlie 
yoimg birds are of little use for cooking till ready to 
The trick, it is believed, has often been played, for 
the inere pleasure of spiting tlie owner, the very' night 
previous to the rook-shooting party being chosen. 

1 hese robberies of y'oung rooks are much less frequent 
tiian they used to be. One reason wliy^ those who pos- 
property' in the country' do not like to see 
the labouring man with a gun is because he will shoot 
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an old rook (and often eat it) , if lie gets the opportunity, 
without reference to times or seasons, whether they 
are building or not. 

The young rooks that escape being shot seem to be 
fed, or partly fed, by the old birds for some time after 
they can fly well and follow their parents. It is e^y 
to know when there are young rooks in a flock feeding 
in a field. At the first glance the rooks look scattered 
about, without any order, each independent of the 
other. But iu a few minutes it will be noticed that here 
and there are groups of three, which keep close to- 
gether. These are formed of the parents and the young 
bird — apparently as big and as black as themselves — 
which they feed now and then. The young bird, by 
attending to their motions, learns where to find the 
best food. As late as July trios hke this may some - 1 
times be seen. 

Besides the young birds that have the good fortune 
to pass unscathed through the dangers of rook-shooting 
daj', and escape being toiocked over afterwards, some 
few get off on account of having been bom earlier than 
the maj ority , thus possessing a stronger power of flight. 
Some nests are known to be more fonvard than the 
Olliers ; but, although the young birds may be on the 
point of departing, they are not killed, because the 
noise of the firing would disturb the whole settlement ; 
so that it becomes the rook's interest to incubate a 
little in advance of the rest. 

• After a few months they are put into another terrible 
fright — on the ist of September. Guns are going off in 
all directions, no matter where they turn, so that they 
find it impossible to feel at ease, and instead of feeding 
wheel about in the air, or settle on the trees. 

The glossy plumage of the rook will sometimes, when 
seen at a certain angle, reflect the sun's raj^ in such a 
manner that instead of looking black the bird appears 
clothed ill shining light — it is as if the feathers were 
polished like a mirror. In feeding they work in a grave, 
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steady way — a contrast to the restless starlings who so 
often accompany them. They do not put a sentinel in 
a tree to give warning of the approach of an enemjc 
The whole flock is generall3’' on the ground together, 
and if half a dozen perch awhile on the trees the}' soon 
descend. So far are they from setting a w'atch, that if 
you pass up outside the hedge to the leeward, on any 
side except where the wind would carry the noise of 
footsteps to them, it is easy to get dose — sometimes if 
they are feeding near the hedge, uuthin three or four 
yards. Of course, if a rook happens to be in a tree it 
vnll not be possible to do so ; but the}' do not set a 
sentinel for this purpose. 

Rooks, in a general way, seem more at their e^e in 
the meadows than in the arable fields. In the latter 
the}' are constantly fired at, if only vnth blank charges, 
to darm them from the seed, besides being shouts at, 
and flightened mth dappers. The bird-keeper s enorts 
are, however, of very little avail. If he puts ttenoc 
up on one side of the field they lazily sail to a 
comer, and, when he gets there, go back again, iney 
are fully aware that he cannot injure them u ey 
keep a certain distance ; but this perpetual dn\nng 0 
and fro makes them suspicious. In the meadows 1 
rare for them to be shot at, and they are consequen y 


much less timid. • t. 

At the same time, they can perfectly well distmguisn 
a gun from a walking-stick. If you enter a ineadow 
TOtli a gun under your arm, and find a Hock i^a 
ing, they immediately cease searchmg for 
keep a strict watch on your movements , 
you approach they are off directly. If 
walking-stick only, you may pass TOthin th y } 
sometimes, and they take little notice, 5 

use the stick in the proper way. But now b^it, an 
point it at tlie nearest rook, and m an instant he n up 
Avith a “ caw ’’ of alarm— though he knows it is not a 
gun — and flies just above the surface of the gi- 
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he considers himself safe from possibility of da.nger. 
Often the whole flock will move before that gesture. 

It is noticeable that no wild creatures, birds or ammals, 
hke anything pointed at them ; you ma^' s^wng 
stick freely, but point it, and off goes the finch tnat 
showed no prexdous alarm. So, too, dogs do not seem 
easy if a stick is pointed at them. 

Rooks are easUy approached in the autumn, when 
gorging the acorns. They may often be seen 
carrying an acorn in the bm. Sometimes a flock will 
set to work and tear up the grass by the roots ^ 
wide space — ^perhaps nearly half an acre — ^in search oi 
a favourite beetle. The grass is pulled up m 
wisps, just about as much as they can hold in 'tbe^J 
beaks at a time. In spring they make tracks through 
the mowing grass — ^not in all the meadows, but only m 
one here and there, where thej' find the food they pre- 
fer. These tracks are very numerous, and do the 
some damage. Besides following the furrows made by 
the plough, and destroying grubs, beetles, wirew'orm, 
and other pests in incalculable numbers, they seem to 
find a quantity of insect food in unripe corn ; for they 
often frequent wheatfields only just turning yellow', 
and where the grain is not yet developed. Except 
perhaps where they are very numerous, they do much 
more good than harm. 

Rools may now' and then be seen in the autumn on 
the hayricks ; they pull the thatch out, and will do in 
this way an injury to the roof. Therefore old black 
bottles are often placed on the thatch in order to scare 
them. It is said that they pull out the straw' for the 
stray' grains left in the ear by^^ the thrashing machine. 
This seems doubtfuL It appears more probable that 
some insect found on the straw attracts them. 

If you are w'alking past a feeding flock, the ne^^t 
rook to you tvill often exhibit a ridiculous indecision 
as to whether he shall fly or not. He stretches his 
neck and leans fonvard as if about to spring, stops. 
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utters a questioning “ Cawfc ? ” then watches you a 
moment, and gives a hop, just opens his wings, shuts 
them, and descends witliin a couple of feet. “ Cawk ! " 
again. Finally, if you turn from your course and 
malre a step towards him, he rises, flaps his unngs 
three or four times, extends them, and glides a dozen 
yards to alight once more. 

Sometimes a flock wall rise in the air, and silentty 
wheel round and round after each other, gradually as- 
cending and drifting slowly ivith tlie current till they 
reach a great height. ^Vhen tliey soar like this it is 
said to foretell flue weather. At another time a flock 
will go up and wheel about in the strangest irregular 
manner. Every now and then one will extend his 
ivings, holding them rigid, and dive downwards, in his 
headlong descent wavering to and fro like a sheet of 
paper falling edge first. He falls at a great pace, and 
looks as if he must be dashed to pieces against a tree 
or the earth ; but he rights himself at the last mo- 
went, and glides away and up again inth ease. Occa- 
sionally tuvo or three rooks may be seen doing this at 
once, while the rest whirl about as if possessed, and 
those tliat are diving utter a gurgling sound like the 
usual cawk prolonged — " caw-wouk.” These antics 
I’elieved to foretell rough Minds. 

The rook, like other broad-winged birds, often 
makes much leeway in flying, though there be only a 
moderate wind. The beak points in one direction, in 
which the bird is apparently proceeding, but if ob- 
served closely it will be found that the real course is 
Somewhat sidewa3rs. He is making leeway. So it is 
that a rook which looks as if coming straight towards 
y<^u — as if he must inevitably go overhead — ^passes 
Some distance to one side. He appears slow on the 
^''mg, as if to go fast required more cnerg}' than he 
possessed, jret he travels over great distances without 
jp^ist apparent exertion. 

''men going with the wind he sails high up in the 

14 
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air, only flapping his wings sufficiently to maintain 
balance and steering power. But when working 
against the wind, if it is a strong gale, his wings are 
used rapidly, and he comes do%vn near the surface of 
the ground. He then flies just above the grass, only 
high enough to escape touching it, and follows the 
contour of the field. At the hedges he has to rise, 
and immediately meets the full force of the breeze. 
It is so powerful sometimes that he cannot overcome 
it, and his efforts simply lift him in the air, like a kite 
drawn against the wind. For a few moments he ap- 
pears stationary, his own impetus and the contending 
TOnd balancing each other, and holding him suspended. 
Then he rises again, but still finding the current too 
strong, tacks like a ship to port or starboard, and so 
works aslant into the gale. Shortly afterwards he 
comes down again, if the field be a large one, and 
gudes forward in the same manner as before, close to 
the surface. In crossing the lake, too, against the 
wnd, he flies wthin a few feet of the water. 

During such a gale a rook may often be seen strug- 
gling to get over a row of trees, and stationary, though 
usmg hw rvings vigorously, suspended a little way 
above the topmost branches. Frequently he has to 
attempt, turn back, and make a detour, 
though rooks usually go in flocks, individuals some- 
^es get separated, and may be seen flying alone on 
he way to rejoin their friends. A flock of rooks, on 
nsir^, occasionally divides into two or more parties, 
-ach section wheels off on its own course, while 
sometimes a small number of those who chance to be 
centre of the original formation seem at a loss 
hich (mmpmy to follow, and settle down again on the 
’.A j dozen or more become separated from the 
+v,°r ’ presentlj% when they rise, they too diwde ; 
nree or four fly one way to join one section, and others 
take another route. Individuals thus find themselves 
one , but that causes them no uneasiness, as they 
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have their well-lcnown places of rendez’s’-ous, and have 
only to fly to certain fields to be sure of meeting their 
friends, or at most to wait about near the nesting- 
trees till the rest come. 

It must not, therefore, be supposed that every one 
flying alone is a crow. Crows are scarce in comparison 
wth rooks. In severe weatlier a rook vnll sometimes 
venture into tire court3'ard of the farmstead. 

Two rooks marked with white resided at the rookeiy 
here for several }'ears. One had sufficient white to be 
distinguished at a distance ; the other seemed to have 
but one or two feathers, which were, however, visible 
enough when near the bird. As they have not been 
Seen lately, they have probably been shot by some one 
who thought it clever to destroy anj^thing out of the 
ordinary. Most large rookeries can either show a rook 
nith white feathers, or have well-authenticated records 
of tlieir former e.\istence ; but though not rare, people 
naturally like to preserve them when they do occur, 
^d it is extremely annojdng to have them wantonly 
killed. 

As evening approaches, and the rooks begin to "iving 
their way homewards, sometimes a great number of 
them will alight upon the steep ascent close under the 
entrenclunent on the downs which has been described, 
oJid from whence the wood and beech trees where they 
sleep can be seen. They do not seern so much in 
search of food, of whidi probably there is not a great 
deal to be found in the short, dried-up' herbage and 
hard soil, as to rest here, half-waj^ home from the 
arable fields. Sometimes they wheel and circle in fan- 
f astic flight over the very brow of the doum, j ust above 
the rampart ; occasional!}', in the raw, cold days of 
tvinter, they perch, moping in disconsolate mood, upon 
the bare branches of the clumps of trees on the ridge. 
After the nesting time is over and they have got back 
to their old habits — rvhich during that period are quite 
reversed — it is a sight to see from hence the long black 
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stream in the air steadily flowing onwards to the wood 
below. They stretch from here to the roosting-trees, 
fully a mile and a half — ^literally as the crow flies ; and 
backwards in the opposite direction the line reaches as 
far as the eye can see. It is safe to estimate that the 
aerial army's line of march extends over quite five 
miles in one unbroken corps. The breadth they occupy 
in the atmosphere varies — ^now twenty j^ards, now 
fifty, now a himdred, on an average say fifty yards ; 
but rooks do not fly very close together, like starlings, 
and the mass, it may be observed, fly on the same 
plane. Instead of three or four layers one above the 
other, the greater number pass by at the same height 
from the ground, side by side on a level, as soldiers 
would march upon a road — ^not meaning, of course, an 
absolute but a relative level. This formation is more 
apparent from an elevation — as it were, up among 
them — than from below ; and looking along their line 
towards the distant wood it is like glancing under a 
black canopy. 

Small outl3'ing parties straggle from the line — ^now 
on one side, now on the other ; sometimes a few de- 
scend to alight on trees in the meadows, where doubt- 
less their nests were situated in the spring. For it is 
a habit of theirs, months after the nesting is over, and 
^so before it begins, to pay a flying visit to the trees 
in the evening, calling en roiite to see that all is well, 
and to assert possession. 

The rustling sound of these thousands upon thou- 
sands of vings beating the air with slow, steady stroke 
can hardly be compared to anything else in its weird 
oppressiveness, so to say ; it is a little like falling 
y/ater, but may be best likened, perhaps, to a vast 
invisible broom sweeping the sky. Every now and 
then a rook passes with ragged wmg — several feathers 
gone, so that juu can see dajdight through it ; some- 
times the feathers are missing from the centre, leaving 
a great gap, so that it looks as if the bird had a large 
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wing on this side and on the other two narrow ones, 
fhere is a rough resemblance between these and the 
tom sails of some of the old ■windmills which have 
become dark in colour from Jong exposure to the 
weather, and have been rent bj^ the storms of years. 
Rooks can fly with gaps of astonishing size in their 
wings, and do not seem much incommoded by the loss 
-paused, doubtless, by a charge of shot in the rook- 
shooting, or by the small sharp splinters of fhnt mth 
which the bird-keepers sometimes load their guns, not 
being allowed to use shot. 

_ Near their nesting-trees their black feathers may be 
picked up b)^ dozens in the grass ; they beat them out 
occasionally against the small boughs, and sometimes 
in fighting. If seen from behind, the vdngs of the 
rook, as he spreads them and glides, slowly descend- 
ing, preparatory to alighting, slightly turn up at the 
Mges like the rim of a hat, but much less cun'^ed. 
From a distance as he flies he appears to preserve a 
level course, neither rising nor falling ; but if obsen'^ed 
nearer it win be seen that rvith every stroke of the 
'rings the body is lifted some inches, and sinks as 
mudi immediately afterwards. 

As the black multitude floats past overhead with 
deliberate, easy flight, their trumpeters and buglemen, 
tliejackdaws — two or three to every company — ^utter 
their curious chuckle ; for the jackdaw is a bird which 
could not keep silence to save his life, but must talk 
mter his fashion, while his grave, solemn companions 
move slowly onwards, rarel}' deigning to caw him a 
reply. 3u-(- yonder at the wood, above the great 
beech trees, where so vast a congregation is gathered 
together, there is a mighty uproar and commotion 
a seedling and bubbling of the crowds, now settlingon 
the branches, now rising in sable clouds, each calling 
to 'the other rrith aU liis might, the whole popula'tion 
dehvering its opinions at once. 

It is an assemblage of a hundred repubhcs. We 
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know how free states indulge in speech with their par- 
liaments and congresses and senates, their public rneet- 
ings, and so forth ; here are a hundred such nations, 
all with perfect hberty of tongue holding forth un- 
sparingly, and in a language which consists of two or 
three syllables indefinitely repeated. The din is won- 
derful — each republic as its forces arrive adding to 
the noise, and for a long time unable to settle upon 
their trees, but feeling compelled to wheel around ^d 
discourse. In spring each tribe has its special district, 
its o^vn canton and city, in its o\vn trees away in the 
meadows. Later on they all meet here in the evening. 
It is a full hour or more before the orations have all 
been delivered, and even then small bands rush up 
into the air still dissatisfied. 

This great stream of rooks passing over the hills 
meets another great stream as it approaches the wood, 
crossing up from the meadows. From the rampart 
there may be seen, perhaps a mile and a half awaj% a 
dim black line crossing at right angles— converging on 
the wood, which itself stands on the edge of the table- 
land from which the steeper downs arise. This second 
army is every whit as numerous, as lengthy, and as 
regular in its route as the first. 

Every morning, from the beech trees where they 
have slept, safe at that elevation from all the dangers 
of the night, there set out these two vast expeditionary 
corps. Regularly the one flies steadilyeastwards over 
the downs ; as regularly the other flies steadUy north- 
wards over the v^e and meadows. Doubtless in dif- 
ferent country districts their habits in this respect 
vary ; but here it is always east and always north. If 
any leave the wood for the south or the west, as prob- 
ably they do, they go in small bodies, and are quickly 
lost sight of. The two main divisions sail towards the 
sunrise and towards the north star. 

They preserve their ranks for at least two miles 
from the wood, and then gradually first one and then 
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another company falls out, and, wheeling round, de- 
scends _ upon some favourite field, tUl by degrees, 
spreading out like a fan, the armj' melts away. In the 
evening the various companies, which may by that 
time have worked far to the right or to the left, gradu- 
ally move into hne. By-and-by the vanguard comes 
sweeping up, and each regiment rises from the meadow 
or the hUI, and takes its accustomed place in the re- 
turn journey. 

So that, although if 3mu casually observe a flock 
of rooks in the daytime they seem to wander lutlier 
aud thither just as fancy leads, or as they are driven 
bj' passers-by, in reality they have all their special 
haunts ; the}^ adhere to certain rules, and even act in 
concert, thousands upon thousands of tliem at once, as 
if in obedience to the word of command, and as if 
aware of tlie precise moment at which to move. Tliey 
have tlieir laws, from which there is no delation; 
they are handed do^v^ unaltered from generation to 
generation. Tradition, indeed, seems to be their main 
guide, as it is with savage human tribes. They have 
their particular feeding grounds ; and so you may 
notice that, comparing ten or a dozen fields, one or 
two will almost always be found to be frequented by 
rooks while the rest are vacant. Here, for instance, is 
a meadow close to a farmstead — ^\vhat is usuallj' called 
the home field, from its proximity to a house ; _ here 
day after day rooks alight and spend hours in it, as 
much at their ease as the nag or the lambs brought up 
hy hand. Another field, at a distance, which to tlie 
human eye appears so much more suitable beii^ re- 
tired, quiet, and, apparentlj' quite .as fuU 
deserted ; they scarcety come near it. The home 
field itself is no't the attraction, because other home 
holds are not so favoured. , , ■ 

The tenacitj' with which rooks cling to locality is 
often illustrated near great cities where buildings have 
gradually closed in around their favourite haunts. 
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Yet on the small waste spots covered with cinders and 
dustheaps, barren and unlovely, the rooks stiU alight , 
and you may see them, when driven up from such 
places, perching on the telegraph wires over the very 
steam of the locomotives as they puff into the station. 

I think that neither considerations of food, water, 
and shelter, nor convenience, are always the determin- 
ing factors in the choice made by birds of the spots 
they frequent, for I have seen many cases in which an 
of these were evidently quite put on one side. Birds 
to ordinary observation seem so unfettered, to live so 
entirely without rhyme or reason, that it is difficult to 
convey the idea that the precise contrary' is really the 
case. 

Returning to these two great streams of rooks, 
which pour every evening in converging currents 
the north and east upon the wood : why do they do 
this ? Why not go forth to the west, or to the south, 
where there are hills and meadows and streams ih 
equal number ? Why not scatter abroad, and return 
according to individual caprice ? Why, to go still 
further, do rooks manoeuvre in such immense numbers, 
and crows fly only in pairs ? The simple truth is that 
birds, like men, have a history. They are unconscious 
of it, but its accomplished facts affect them stiU, and 
shape the course of their existence. Without doubt, 
if we could trace that historj^ back, there are good and 
sufficient reasons why rooks prefer to fly, in this par- 
ticular locality, to the east and to the north. Some- 
thing may perhaps he learnt by examining the routes 
along which they fly. 

The second division — that which goes northwards, 
after flying little more than a mile in a straight line- 
passes over Wick Parm, and disperses gradually in the 
meadows surrounding and extending far below it. The 
rooks whose nests are placed in the elms of the Warren 
belong to this division, and, as their trees, are the 
■ est to the great central roosting-place, they are 
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the firet to quit the line of inarch in the morning, de- 
fending to feed in tlie fields around their property. 
On the other hand, in the ei'ening, as the army streams 
homewards, tliey are the last to rise and join the re- 
thrning host. 

that there are often rooks in and about the 
arren later in the evening after those whose habita- 
tions arc_ farther away have gone by, for, hardng so 
fb ^ ^ distance to fly, Ihej' put off the movement till 
the last moment. Before watches became so common 
a possession, tlie labouring people used, they say, to 
note the passage overhead of tlie rooks in the morning 
m winter as one of their signs of time, so regular was 
their appearance ,* and if the fog hid them, the noise 
from a thousand black wings and throats could not be 
missed. 


R from the rising ground hayond the Warren, or 
from the downs beyond that, the glance is allowed to 
travel slowly over the vale northwards, instead of tire 
innumerable meadows which- are real!}' there, it vdll 
nppear to consist of one vast forest. Of tlie hamlet 
not far distant there is nothing idsible but the white 
wiul of a cottage, perhaps, shining in the sun, or the 
pale blue smoke curling upwards. This wooded ap- 
P^rance is caused bv timber trees standing in the 
nedgerows.in the copses at the cornersof the meadows, 
f ”ld groups and detached trees in tlie middle of the 


Many hedges are full of elms, some have roiys of 
nnks ; some meadows have trees growing so thickly 
m ml four hedges as to seem surrounded by a timber 
n’iul ,• one or two have a number of ancient spreading 
dotted about in the field itself, or standing in 
roTO. there are not nearly so man}'' trees as there 
^sed to be. Numerous hedges have been grubbed to 
the fields larger. 

, '1 ithin the last thirty years two large falls of timber 
taken place, when the elms especially were thrown 
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v/holesale. The old men, however, recall a much 
greater " throw,” as they term it, of timber, which 
occurred twice as long ago. Then before that they 
have a tradition that astill earlier “throw” took place, 
when the timber chiefly went to the dockj-ards for the 
building of those wooden walls which held the world 
at bay. These traditions go back, therefore, some 
eighty or a hundred 3'eais. One field in particular is 
pointed out where stood a double row or avenue of 
great oaks leading to nothing but a farmstead of the 
ordin^' sort, of vrhich there is not the slightest record 
that it ever was anything but a farmhouse. Now, 
avenues of great oaks are not planted to lead to farm- 
steads. Besides these, it is said, there were oaks in 
most of the fields — oala that have long since disap- 
pveared, the prevalent tree being ehn. 

^ While all these “ throws ” of timber have succes- 
sively taken place, no attempt has been made to fill 
up the gaps ; no pimting of acorns, no skidding with 
rails the young saplings from the ravages of cattle. If 
a young tree could struggle up, it could ; if not, it 
perished. At the last two “ throws,” especially, young 
trees which ought to have been saved were ruthl^ly 
cut down. ^ Yet even now the place is well timbered ; 
so that it is easy to form some idea of the forest-like 
appearance it must have presented a hundred years 
ago, when rows of giant oaks led up to that farmhouse 
door. 


Then there are archsological reasons, which it would 
be out of place to mention, rvhy in verv ancient days a 
for^t. m all probabilitt-. stood hereabouts. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that in one way ox another the 
regulm mght of the second army of tooIk passing doum 
imo this district was originaJly attractc-d bv the trees, 
i hree suggestions arise out of the circumstances. 

The svood in wnich both streams of rooks roost at 

; behind it 

to t.io south e-vtend the hills and the open tilled no- 
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land plains ; below it northwards are the meadows. 
It has, therefore, much the appearance of the last sur- 
viving remnant of the ancient forest. There has been 
a wood there time out of mind ; there are references 
to the woods of the locality dating from the sixteenth 
century. Now if we suppose (and such seems to have 
been really the case) the unenclosed woodlands below 
^adually cleared of trees, thereby doubtless destroy- 
ing many rookeries, the rooks driven away would 
naturally take refuge in the wood remaining. There 
the enclosure protected them, and there fiie trees, 
being seldom or never cut down, or if cut down felled 
ivith judgment and with a view to future timber, grew 
great size and in such large groups as they prefer, 
put as birds are creatures of habit, their descendants 
m the fiftieth generation would still revisit the old 
places in the meadows. 

Secondly, although so many successive " throws” 
cf timber thinned out the trees, yet there ma)’ still be 
found more groups and rows of elms and oak in this 
direction than in any other — tliat is, a line drawn 
northwards from the remaining wood passes through 
a belt of well-timbered country. On either side of 
tms belt there is much less timber ,' so that the rooks 
mat desired to build nests beyond the limits of the 
enclosed wood still found in the old places the best 
trees for their purpose. Here may be seen far more 
rookeries than in any other direction. Hardly a farm- 
house lying near this belt but has got its rookerj', large 
Small. Once these rookeries were estabiished, an 
inducement to follow this route would arise Jn the in- 
)^able habit of the bbds of visiting their nesting 
even when the actual nesting time is p^t. 

. thirdly, if the inouiiy be carriro still further bacK, 
possible that the line taken by the rooks indicmcs 
he line of tlie first clearings in very early dajp. J no 
fearing away of trees and imdenvood, by opening the 
firound and rendering it accessible, must be very 
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attractive to birds, and rooks are particularly' fond 
of following the plough. Now, although the district 
is at present chiefly meadow land, numbers of th^e 
meadows were originall}* ploughed fields, of which 
there is emdence in the surface of the fields them^ves, 
where the regular “ lands ” and furrows are distinctly 
visible. 

One or all of these sugg^tions may perhaps account 
for the course followed by the rooks. In any case it 
seems natural to look for the reason in the trees. 
same idea applies to the other stream of rooks which 
leaves the wood for the eastward evert' morning, fl}'" 
mg along the downs. In describing the hfll district, 
evidence was given of the existence of woods or forest 
land upon the downs in the olden time. Detach^ 
copss and small woods are still to be found ; and it 
happens that a part of this district, in the line of east- 
ward flight, belonged to a “ chase,” of which several 
written notices are extant. 

The habits of rooks seem more regnlax in winter 
than in summer. In winter the flocks going out in the 
morning or returning in the evening appear to pass 
nearly at the same hour da\' after dav. But in sum- 
mer thej' often stay about late. Tfiis last summer 
{iS/S) I noticed a whole Sock, some hundreds in num- 
ber, reptaining out till late — till quite dusk — -night 
after night, and always in the same place. It was an 
arable field, and there the}’ stood close together on the 
^ound, so cl(^ that in spots it was diScuit to dis- 
tinguish individuals. Thev were silent and still, mak- 
mg no apparent attempt at feeding. The only motion 
i observed was when a fev,* birds arrived and alighted 
nmong them. Where they thus crowded together, the 
earth was literally black. 

It v.as about three-quarters of a mile from their 
noting trees, but nesting had been over for more than 
■>o rr.ont.^. This particular field had recentlv been 
p. i.gnea b\ iteam taclde, and ■was the only one for a 
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considerable distance that had been ploughed for some 
time. There they stood motionless, side by side, as if 
roosting on the ground ; possibly certain beetles were 
numerous just there (for it was noticeable that they 
chose the same part of the field evening after evening), 
and came crawhng up out of the earth at night. 

The jackdaws, which — so soon as the rooks pack 
after nesting and fly in large flocks — are always wdth 
them, may be distinguished by their smaller size and 
the quicker beats of their wings, even when not utter- 
ing their well-known cr3^ Jackdaws will visit tlie 
hencoops if not close to the house, and help tliemselves 
to the food meant for the fowls. Poultry are often 
kept in rick5^ards, a field or two distant from the 
homestead, and it is then amusing to watch the im- 
pudent attempts of the jackdaws at robbery. Four 
or five win perch on the post and rails, intent on the 
tempting morsels : sitting with tlieir heads a little on 
one side and peering over. Suddenly one thinks he 
sees an opportunity. Down he hops, and takes a 
peck, but before he has hardl}' seized it a hen darts 
across, running at him %vith beak extended like 
in rest. Instantly he is up on the rail again, and the 
impetus of the hen’s charge carries her right under 
him. j 

Then, while her back is turned, down hops a second 
and helps himself freely. Out rushes another hen, and 
up goes the jackdaw. A pause ensu^ for a few min- 
utes : presently a tliird black rascal dash^ right into 
tile midst of the fowls, picks up a morsel, and ns^ 
again before tliey can attack him. The way m wind 
the jackdaw dodges the hens, tliough alighting aniong 
them, and as it were for tlie moment surrounded, is 
very dever ; and it is laughable to see flie cool i^ 
pudence with which he perches again on pe rail, ana 
looks down demurely, not a whit ab^hcd, on the 
feathered housewfife he has just been doing hi 
to rob. 
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SNAKES, FROGS. AXD TOAES 

There are three kinds of snakes, according to the cot- 
tege people — ^namely, water snakes, grass snakes, and 
black snakes. The first frequent the brooks, ponds, 
and withy-beds ; the second live in the mounds and 
hedg^, and go out into the grass to find their prey ; 
the third are so distinguished because of a darker 
colour. The cottage people should know, as they see 
so many during the summer ; but they have simply 
given the same snake a different name because thet' 
notice it in difierent places. The common snake is, in 
fact, partial to the water, and takes to it readilj'. It 
do^, however, seem to he correct that some individ- 
uals are of a blacker hue than the rest, and so have 
been supposed to constitute a distinct kind- 
These creature, like er'ery other, have their fav- 
ourite locahties ; and while you may search whole 
fields in vain, along one single dr\' sandy bank 3’ou 
may sometimes find half a dozen, and they haunt the 
same spot year after year. So soon as the violets 
up and open their sweet-scented flowers under 
the first warm gleams of the spring sunshine, the snake 
entures forth from his hole to bask on the south side 
or the ban.k. In looking for violets it is not unusual 
to hear a rustling of the dead leaves that still strew 
tne ground, and to see the pointed tail of a snake being 
dragged after him under cover. 

In February' there are sometimes a few days of 
vaJTO v.eafher (about the last week), and a solitary' 
snake may perhaps chance to crawl forth ; but they 
are not generally visible till later, and. if it be a cold 
^ changes. MTen 

me hedges have grown green, and the sun, rising 
iugner m the sky, raises the temperature, even though 
ciouas be passing over, the snakes appear regularly, 
e\ ert uicn not till the sun has been up some hours. 
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Later on they may occasionally be found coiled up in 
a circle, two together, on the bank. 

In the summer some of tliem appear of great thick- 
ness — almost as big round as the wrist. These are the 
females, and are about to deposit tlieir eggs. They 
may usually be noticed close to cowyards. The cattle 
in srunmer graze in the fields, and tire sheds are empty ; 
but there are large manure heaps overgrown with 
M'eeds, and in these the snakes' eggs are left. Rabbits 
are fond of msiting these cow}'ards— many of which 
are at a distance from the farmstead — and sometimes 
bring forth a litter there. 

\^^en the mowers have laid the tall grass in swathes 
snakes are often found on them or under tliem by tlie 
haymakers, whose prongs or forks throw the grass 
about to expose a large surface to the sun. The hay- 
makers kiU them without mercy, and numbers tlius 
meet with their fate. They vary very much in size — 
from eighteen inches to three feet in length. I have 
seen specimens which could not have been less than 
four feet long, and as thick as a rake handle. That 
Would be an exceptional case, but not altogether rare. 
The labourers wall teU you of much larger snakes, but 
I never saw one. 

There is no subject, indeed, upon which tliey m^e 
such extraordinary statements, evidently byievung 
what they say, as about snakes. A man told me once 
that he had been pursued by a snake, which rushed 
3 fter him at such a speed that he could barely escape ; 
the snake not only glided but actually leaped over 
the ground. Now this must have been pure imagina- 
tion ; he fancied he saw an adder, and fled, and in his 
terror tliought himself pursued. The}^ constantly 
state that they have seen adders ; but I am confident 
tliat no rdper exists in this district, nor for some miles 
round. That they do elsewhere of course is well 
Lnovm, but not here ; neitlier is tlie slow-worm ever 
Seen. 
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The belief that snakes can jump — or coil themselves 
up and spring — ^is, however, very prevalent. They an 
tell you that a snake can leap across a ditch. This is 
not true. A snake, if alarmed, will make for the 
hedge ; and he ghdes much faster than 
posed. On reaching the “ shore ” or edge of the 
he projects his head over it, and some six or si^t 
inches of the neck, while the rest of the body sh°^ 
down the slope. If it happens to be a steep-side 
ditch, he often loses his balance, and rolls to the 
bottom ; and that is what has been mistaken tor 
leaping. As he rises up the mound he follows a zigz^ 
course, and presently enters some small hole or a caiuty 
in a decajnng stole. After creeping in some distance 
he often meets vdth an obstruction, and has to rem^ 
half in and half out till he can force his way. He 
usually takes possession of a mouse-hole and does not 
seem to be able to enlarge it for additional convenience. 
If you put your stick on his head as he slips through 
the grass, bis body rolls and twists, and almost ties 
itself in a knot. . 

I have never been able to find a snake in the actual 
process of divesting his body of the old skin, but have 
several times disturbed them from a bunch of 
and found the slough in it. There was an old 
very low and somewhat ruinous, much overgrown vnth 
barley-like grasses, where I found a slough severm 
times in succession, as if it had been a favourite resort 
for the purpose. The slough is a pale colour ; there is 
no trace on it of the snake’s natural hue, and it has 
when fresh an appearance as if varnished — meaning 
not tlie brown colour of varnish, hut the smoothness. 
A tlTm transparent film represents the eyes, so that the 
countiy folk say the snake skins his own eyes. 

.-'i forked stick is the best thing to catch a snake 
widi ; the fork pins the head to the ground without 
doing any injuryc If held up by the tail — that is the 
way the country lads carry them — the snake will not 
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let its head hang down, but holds it up as far as pos- 
sible ; he does not, however, seem able to crawl up 
himself, so to say — ^lie is helpless in that position. If 
he is allowed to touch the arm he immediately coils 
round it. A snake is sometimes found on the roofs of 


cottages. The roof in such cases is low, and connected 
b}' a mass of ivy udth the grormd, overgroum too uuth 
moss and weeds. 

The mowers, who sleep a good deal under the hedges, 
have a tradition that a snake \vill sometimes crawl 


down a man's throat if he sleeps on the ground with 
his mouth open. There is also a superstition among 
the hajTnakers of snakes hamng been bred in the 
stomachs of human beings, from drinking out of ponds 
or streams frequented b}' water snakes. Such snakes 

green, and in every respect like the field snake 
have, according to them, been vomited by the unfor- 
tunate persons afflicted with this strange calamity. It 
IS curious to note in connection with this superstition 
fhe ignorance of the real habits of these creatures ex- 
hibited by people whose whole lives are spent in the 
helds and by the hedges. 

Now and then a peculiar squealing sound may be 
heard proceeding from the grass ; on looking about it 
IS found to be made by a frog in the extremitr of 
mortal terror. A snake has seized one of its hind kgs 
^nd has already swallowed a large part of it. Ihe 
frog struggles and squeals, but it is in vain ; the snake, 

H once he takes hold, wiU gradually get him down, i 
have several times released frogs from this homble 
position ; they hop off apparent!}’ unhurt if only the 
feg has been swallowed. But on one occ^ion I muncl 
^ frog quite half gone dorni the throat of its dread per- 
^cutor. I compelled the snake to disgorge it, but the 
frog died soon afterwards. The frog being a broad 
”®^frire, wide across the back— at least twee the 
ndth of the snake — it appears surprising how 
Snake can absorb so large a thing. 

<2.451) ^ 15 
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In the nesting season snakes are the terror of those 
birds that build in low bushes. I have never seen a 
snake in a tree (though I have heard of their getting up 
trees), hut I have seen them in hawthorn bushes sev- 
eral feet from the ground, and apparently proceeding 
along the boughs mth ease. I once found one in a 
bird’s nest : the nest was empty — the snake had 
doubtless had a feast, and was enjoying deglutition. 
In some places where snakes are numerous, boys \vhen 
bird’s-nesting always give the nest a gentle thrust 
a stick first before putting the hand in, lest they should 
grasp a snake instead of eggs. The snake is ^so ac- 
cused of breaking and sucking eggs — some say it is the 
hard-set eggs he prefers ; whether that be so or no, 
eggs are certainly often found broken and the yolk 
gone, \\fiien the young fledglings fall out of the nest 
on to the ground they run great risks from snakes. 

When sitting in a punt in summer, moored a him- 
dred yards or more from shore, I have often watched 
a snake s%vim across the lake, in that place about three 
hundred yards wide. In the distance all that is vis- 
ible is a small black spot moving steadily over the 
water. This is the snake’s head, which he holds above 
the surface, and which vibrates a little from side to 
side with the exertions of the muscular body. As he 
comes nearer a slight sw'ell undulates on each side, 
marking his progress. Snakes never seem to venture 
so far from shore except when it is perfectly calm. 
The movement of the body is exactly the same as on 
land — the snake glides over the surface, the bends of 
its body seeming to act like a screw. They go at a 
good pace, and with the greatest apparent ease. In 
walking beside the meadow brooks, not everywhere, 
but in localities where these reptiles are common, 
every now and then you may see a snake strike ofi 
from the shore and swim across, tvdning in and out the 
stems of the green flags till he reaches the aquatic 
grass on the mud and disappears among it. 
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summer’s day I sat doum on the sward 
against it, intending 
to watch the movements of a pair of woodpecker who 
had young close by. But the drowsy warmth induced 
waking— probably after the lapse of 
I found a snalce coiled on the grass under 
^ perfectly still, being curious to 
hat the snake would do. He watched me udth his 
■een eyes as closely as I watched him. So long as there 
absolute stillness he remained; the moment I 
oved, out shot his forked black tongue, and away he 
vent into the ditch as rapidly as possible, 
j country people say they can ascertain E a 

jc ^ frequented fay snakes by a peculiar smell : it 
certam that if one is killed, especi^y if worried by a 
og, there is m unpleasant odour. That they lie torpid 
r 1 Wnter is generally understood ; but though 

ave kept an ej^e on the grubbing of man>y hedges for 
he purpose of observing what was found, I never saw 
snake disturbed from his winter sleep. But that may 
taking alarm at the jar and 
omtion of the earth under the strokes of the axe at 
e tough roots of thorn stoles and ash, and so getting 
"ay. Besides wliich it is likely enough that these 
particular hedges may not have been favourite locali- 
Jhcni- They are said to eat mice, and to 
nter dairies sometimes for the milk spilt on the fiag- 
ones of the floor. They may often be found in the 
uiTows in the meadows, which act as surface drains 
3 nd are damp. 

Frogs have some power of climbing. I have found 
the roofs of outhouses which were covered 
th iv}?; they must have got up the ivy, Tlieirtoes 
e, indeed, to a certain degree preliensile, and they 
^ ."'iffi tliem. They sometimes make a low 
w^ile in the ivy on such roofs ; to my ear it 
^ hoarse “ coo.” Cats occasionally catcli 
®gs by tlie leg, and torment them, letting the creature 
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devouring it. The 

i - iS? pain and terror exactl}' 

when caught by a snake. 

of coming rain than the appearance of 
^ known. Many cottage 
(itllL ^JT hundreds and hundreds of 

quite covering 
nohvithst^ding the fact 
time affir, ^ ^.ppear during the rain, but a short 
siSh Peaces where 

f}^ 3 Ti eheirlie^ creatures ma\- be oftener found 
wav wiiprfl +n ' \ uue such place ; it was a gate- 
aonm^ph h soil for some way round the 

cattle Tli'^ trampled firm bv the horses and 
br^k sn dp close to a slowly running 

se^kionb ^ I havl 

on the eroiini several occasions, all crowding 

ftaf Ke^htrC. ^ 

Txmds prefer stagnant or nearly stagnant 

CwW cw? Clay-pits 

■«'hich are now n,u brick-maldng, and 

them as also b^o°^ .u^ater, are often frequented by 
in svkns: when't^^^^ ™ almost innumerable numbers 
away when it E still. ^ he heard fifty 3-ard5 

Sometimes in grubbing out the 

ioma^toli dmvn-ttrevhave 

ilZ it as a “hd wood, and look- 

hollow at the old trees are often 

''Vith the ditch co th?^’ hollows communicate 

still cmrenr anri cp venom of the toad is 

soreXS that thev have had 

toudfed^e hai-ing acddentafiy 

^sSpi snake, if it cannoi 

P , vm strike at die hand and bite, though harm- 
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less. Snal'cs will, indeed, twdst round a threatening 
stick : and, as it is evidently a motion induced by 
anger, the question arises whether tliey have some 
pou’cr of constriction. If so, it is slight. In summer a 
few snakes may always be found by the stream tliat 
runs through the fields near Wick Farm. 

This brook, like many others, in its downward course 
is checked at irregular intervals by hatches, built for 
the purpose of forcing water out into the meadows, or 
up to ponds at some distance from the stream at which 
the .cattle in the sheds drink. Sometimes the -water as 
thus led up to a farmstead ; sometimes the farmstead 
is situate on the ver}' banks of the brook, and the hatch 
is within a few yards. Besides the movable hatches, 
the stream in man\" places is crossed b}' bays (formed 
of piles and cla\'), which either irrigate adjacent meads 
or keep the water hi ponds at a convenient level. 

A lonely moss-grown hatch, which stands m a 
shad}'- comer not far from the lake, is a favounte resort 
of the kingfisliers. Though tliese brilliant!}' emoured 
birds may often be seen slumming across the surface 01 
the mere, they seem to obtain more food from tne 
brooks and ponds than from the broader expanse or 
water above. In the brooks they find oi'erhanging 
brandies upon which to perch andwatch for their prey, 
and witliout which they can do nothing. In the laKe 
the only places where such boughs can be found are t le 
shallow stretches where the bottom is entwely mu , 
and where the water is almost hidden by weeds. 
Willows grow there in great quantities, and some 
their branches may be available ; but then the y 
is hidden by weeds, and, being 
frequented bytheshodsof roach the , 

to watch. So tliat the best places to look fo^.™s bi 
are on the streams which feed the mere (especia 5 3 
where they enter it, for tliere the fish often 
and the streams that issue forth, not far from the mam 
water. 
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This old hatch — it is so old and rotten that it is a 
little dangerous to cross it — ^is situate in the latter 
position, on the effluent, and is almost hidden by trees 
and bushes. Several hedges there meet, and form a 
small cover, in the midst of %yhich flows the dark brook; 
but do not go near carelessly, for the bank is under- 
mined by the water itself, and by the water-rats, while 
the real edge is concealed by long coarse grasses. 
These water-rats are for ever endangering the bay : 
they bore their holes at the side through the bank from 
above and emerge below the hatch. Out of one such 
hole the water is now rushing, and if it is not soon 
stopped \vill w'ear away the soil and escape in sucb 
quantities as to lower the level behind the hatch. 
These little beaver-like creatures are not, therefore, 
welcome near hatches and dams. 

If you approach the cover quietly and step over the 
decayed pole that has been placed to close a gap, by 
^efully parting the bushes the kingfisher may be seen 
in his favourite position. The old pole must not be 
pressed in getting over it, or the willow bonds or %vithes 
vith which it is fastened to a tree each side of the gap 
will creak, and the pole itself may crack, and so alarm 
the bird. The kingfisher jjerches on the narrow rail 
that crosses the hatch about two feet above the water. 

Another perch to which he removes now and then is 
formed by a branch, dead and leafless, which projects 
across a comer of the bubbling pool below. He prefers 
a tail or a dead branch, because it gives him a clearer 
view and better facilities for diving and snatching up 
his pre}' as it swims underneath him. His azure back 
and wings and ruddy breast are not equalled in beauty 
of colour by any bird native to this coimtrj^ The long 
pointed beak looks half as long as the whole bird : his 
shap>e is somewhat wedge-like, enlarging graduaJly 
nom the point of the beak backwards. The cock-bird 
has the brightest tints. 

In tnis pool, scooped out by the falling water, sa'am 
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roacli, perch, and sticklebacks, and sometimes a jack ; 
but the jack usually abides near the edge out of the 
swirl. Roach are here the kingfisher’s most common 
prey. He chooses those about four inches long by pre- 
ference, and " daps ” on them the moment the}^ come 
near enough to the surface. But he will occasionally 
land a much larger fish, perhaps almost twice the size, 
and will carry it 'to some distance, being reinarkably 
powerful on the wing for so small a bird. The fish is 
held across tlie beak, but in flying it sometimes seems to 
beheld almost vertically; and if that really is the case, 
and not an illusion caused by the swiftness of the flight, 
the bird must caiTy its head then a little on one side. 
If he is onlj' fisliing for his owm eating, he does not 
carrj'' his prey farther than a clear place on the bank. 
A terrace made by tlie runs of the w'ater-rat is a com- 
nton table for him, or the path leading to the hatcli 
where it is worn smooth and bare by footsteps. But 
he prefers to devour his fish- either close to the water 
or in a somcMhat open place, and not too near bushes, 
because \vhile thus on the ground he is not safe, \\hen 
feeding his yormg he will carry a fish apparently as long 
as himself a considerable distance. 

One summer I W'cnt several days in succession to a 
hedge tw'O fields distant from the nearest brook, and 
hid On the mound with a gun. I had not been there 
fwg before a kingfisher flew’ past, keeping just clear 
of the hedge, but low down and close under the boughs 
of the trees, and going in a direction w'hich wmuld not 
lead to a brook or pond. Tliis seemed curious ; but 
presentiy he came back again, uttering the long whistle 
which is his peculiar note. About an hour, perhaps 
less, elapsed when he returned again, this time canrying 
sometliing in his beak that gleamed white and silvery 
in the sun— a fish. The next day it- was the same, and 
fne next. The kingfisher, or rather two of them, W'ent 
contmuall)'’ to and fro, and it was astonisiiing what a 
number of fish they took. Never more tlian an hour. 
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often less, elapsed without one or other going by. The 
fish varied much in size, sometimes being very 
They had a nest, of course, somewhere ; but, being 
under the idea that they always built near brooks or i 
the high banks often seen at the back of ponds, 
difficult for me to imagine where the nest could be. 
To all appearance they flew straight through a sm 
opening in another hedge, at the comer of the t\vo, i 
fact, about two hundred yards distMt. _ 
occurred to me that this might be an illusion ; that tn 
birds did not really pass through the hedge, but haa 


nest somewhere m that comer. _ . 

Just in the very angle was an old disused sawpift 
formed by enlarging the ditch, and made sorne 
before for the temporary convenience of sarving up n 
few heavy " sticks " of timber that were thrown there- 
abouts. 'The sawpit, to prevent accidents to catw 
was roughly covered over with slabs of wood, '''hien 
practically roofed it in, and of course darkened the 
interior. It was in this sawpit that the kingfishers ha.a 
their nest, in what appeared to be a hole partly exca- 
vated by a rabbit. The distance from the hatch ana 
brook was about fourhundred yards, so that the parent 
birds had to carry tlic fish they captured nearly a 
quarter of a mile, Tlie sawpit, too, was close to a l^n 
used a good deal, though sheltered by a thick hedge 
from the observation of those who passed. _ . 

In another case I knew of the kingfishers built in a 
mound oi’crhanging a small stagnant and muddy pond 
in v.ducii tiierc were no fish, and wliich was wiunn 
twenty paces of a farmliouse. Tlie house was situate 
on a hill about tliree hundred yards from the nearest 
running stream. Iriis little pond was full in n'et 
weather only, and was constantly used by the horses, 
the cattle in the field that came tip almost to the door, 
.and by the tame ducks, lieside the pond was a wood 
and 3> T'0ns were coast.nntly passing it to and fro- 
Yel the kiugfwhers built there and reared their j'oung. 
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and this not only for one season, but for several years 
in succession, lliey had to bring all the fish they cap- 
tured up from the brook, over the garden, and to pass 
close to the house. \Vliy they should choose such a 
place is not easily explained, seeing that so many 
apparently more suitable localities were open to tlaem 
along tire course of the stream. 

One summer I foimd a family of four 3mung king- 
fishers perched in a row on a dead branch crossing a 
brook which ran for some distance beside a double- 
mound hedge. There was a hatch just tliere too, forc- 
ing the water into two ponds, one each side of the 
mound. The brook had worn itself a deep channel, and 
so required a hatch to bring it up to a level convenient 
for cattle. I had known for some time that there was 
a nest in that mound from the continued presence of 
two old birds, but could not find it. But when the 
young could fly a little the}' appeared on this branch 
projecting over the falling water, and there tliey took 
up their station day after day. Every now and then 
the parents came with small fish, wliich they caught 
farther dowm the brook, for just in that place tliere 
Were only a few perdi and perhaps a tench or two. 
rhe colours are much less brilliant on the young birds, 
and the}' do not obtain the deep licli hues of their 
parents until the following spring. In the winter they 
are much improved in colour, but may be (hstm- 
gnished without difficulty from the full-grown bird. 

Though so svift, the kingfisher flies as straight as an 
^o\v, and when disturbed almost invariably flies oti 
m one favourite direction ; and this habit has often 
proved fatal to him, because the sportsman knows 
way to look, and carries his gun prep^w. 
''ffierever the kingfisher’s haunt may be, he he 
round upon observation to leave it nearly alwa5's m the 
same direction day after day. He is, indeed, a bird 
y-ith fixed habits, though apparently wandering aim- 
lessly along the streams. I soon found it possible to 
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predict beforehand in which haunt a kingfisher would 

be discovered at any time. 

By noting the places frequented b}’’ these birds you 
know where the shoals of small fish lie, and may spPPv 
yourself with bait for larger fish. Often one of 
great hawthorn bushes that hang over a brook is 
favourite spot. The roots of trees and bushes loosen 
the soil, and deeper holes are often found under mem 
than elsewhere, to which the fish resort. These hav- 
thorn bushes, though thick and impenetrable 
are more open below just over the water ; and ther 
tlie kingfisher perches, and has also the advmitage o 
being completely hidden from obsenmtion ; if he omy 
remained still in such places he would escape nou^ 
altogether. Mfiien passing such a bush on the J 
for snipe, how many times have I seen a bnUian 
streak of azure shoot out from the lower branches and 
watched a kingfisher skim across the meadow, 

•with a piping whistle over the distant hedge ! A ear 
mill-ponds is a favourite place \rith these birds. 

To that hatch which stands on the effiuent brook 
not far from the mere a coot or two comes now and 
then at night or in the early morning. These Lir^/ 
being accused of devouring the young hy, are lolled 
whenever they are met, and their eggs taken, in order 
to prer-ent their increase ; that is, of cotusc, where the 
water is carefully prcsert'cd. Here they are not so 
persistently hunted. I have seen coots, and moorhens 
too, venture some distance up the dark arch of a 
culvert. Moorhens are fond of bridges, and fre^uenuy 
feed under them. Mlicn alarmed, after diving, the 
nK>orhen docs not always come right up to the sur- 
face, but merely protrudes its head to breathe. 

One da\’ I startled a moorhen in a shallow pond_^ 
instantly the bird dived, and I watched to see where 
Would come ii]>, knov.dng that the moorhen cannot stay 
lone unci' r water, while there chanced to be scarcely 
ativ bus'nes or cover round the edge. After waitiUo 
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wliat had become of the 
J nnl- ^ pome ducksveed slightly agitated. 

thinn "5 carefully, it s(«med as if there was some- 
snnf y^T'” inoving now and then just there — the 
U fifteen yards distant. It was 

iiei I * ^ body and most of the 

hidden under water, were picking or fccd- 
nit, the duckweed. This continued for some 

^ the spot, and immediately a 

rose to tiic surface. /\s the pond was very 
'allow, the bird must have stood on the bottom, and 
^ its feeding witli the beak just above the 


DEAN HOLE 

[^tmicl Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester, was a keen 
vt. and a great lover of flowers, especially of roses. 
IS iJooA' aboKl i?osfs has gone through over t%venty edi- 
His LtWe Tour in Ireland was illustrated by Ms 
friend, John Leech.] 


the origin of the national rose show 

from the woods and the fields, we find 
mose dear little gardens at home wherein we planted 
the twig, and were anno3'ed next morning to see no 
of foliage ; sowed the melon seed, and were dis- 
appointed because, unlike Jonali's gourd, it grew not 
hp in_a night. The doE’s house (the door of which 
occupied the entire frontage, the architect having for- 
gotten the stairs) stood centrally at the upper ^nd of 
our domain, representing the fainily mansion ; the 
|ardener." a tin soldier in full uniform wito fixed 
bayonet, spent most of iiis time lying on his sfomacn. 
ms form being fragile and the situation wandy ; ma 
tfie fishponds were triumphs of engineering ski . 
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Mine v.'as a metal pan, ^Yhich Lad been formerly used 
for culinary purposes, placed in an excavation preparea 
for it, and containing a real fisli, about tbe size ot a 
whitebait, and caught by hand in the brook hard bj . 
One of my sisters produced, I must confess, a nwre 
brilliant eSect with some bits of looking-glass, but they 
lacked the gracefulness of Nature and the charrn ot 
reality. The grotto, an oyster-barrel placed on its side, 
and tastefully ornamented irith broken pieces of ivy 
and other evergreens, contained the naves of Noali, 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet, taken from our ark, ana 
attended b}' a dog, a cat, and a parrot. They remamed 
in a perpendicular position night and day, and had a 
fine effect. . . . 

I dwell upon these adjuncts to horticulture rather 
than upon the produce of the soil, because in the latter 
department we did not attain a like success. We were 
not on the best of terms \rith our gardener— the real 
gardener, not the tin soldier — and he ivould not help 
us. Our ways (over the flower-beds) were not his ways, 
and he objected to the promiscuous use of his S3diuge 
and the premature removal of his fruit. We differed, 
again, on the subject of transplanting. It seemed to us 
an ^ier and more satisfactory process to transfer 
specimens in full beauty from his garden to our own, 
rather than to watch their tardj' growth and tedious 
efiiorescence. Unhappily for us, the specimens them- 
selves did not seem to like it, and we were fin^y 
forbidden by parental authority to continue our iiH' 
portations. 

We obeyed cheerfully, for we loved the flowers, 
•fcough we had erred as to their treatment-loved them 
from the first powdrop to the last Christmas rose, 
from the^flowering trees and shruhs to the “ bachelor s 
buttons and “ fairy ” roses, which almost rested on 
the soil. 

" The child is father to the man,” and I, to whom 
Mas granted in alter years the privilege of suggesting 
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pid organizing the First National Rose Show, presided 
in my childhood at a floral exliibition of which m}'^ little 
sister was the general and executive committee. A 
few petals of pansies, roses, etc., were spread upon 
paper and covered \vith the largest piece of broken 
glass which we could find (the idea was taken from 
dried flowers in an old scrap-book), and then, when the 
edges of the paper were turned over the glass, we called 
it a " Flower Show/’ and the ser\^ants said it was 
“ beautiful ! " 


JOHN LEECH ON THE HUNTING-FIELD 

On the hunting-field Leech was a most delectable com- 
panion, when he had a gentle, tranquil steed, and 
hounds were not running. No incident or object of 
interest escaped his keen observation. He directed 
attention to circumstances which were exceptional, 
characteristics which were quaint, things beautiful or 
ugly, where ordinary eyes saw nothing w'orthy_ of 
notice. I remember, in proof, that, as we were going 
from covert to covert, it was necessar}' to negotiate an 
ordinary fence. " Now,” he said to me, " there is no 
hurrj’’, nothing to fire your inflammator}'' spirit ; wait 
awhile here and watch. You shall see tliat no^ two 
men, women, or boys, no two horses or ponies, viU go 
through this performance, whicli seems so simple, in 
the same temper and style." His prophecy was exactly 
fulfilled. Some men gathered themselves and their 
bridles together, gripped their steeds, put their feet 
fartlier through their stirrups, pressed tlieir hats more 
tightly, and charged the obstacle, as though they rode 
to battle. Some held a loose and some a tightened rem. 
Some used the whip, and some the spur. Some 
silent, and some addressed their animals with bnrf 
Words of encouragement. Some kept their seat, and 
some rose so high as to open out an extensive view of 
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the distant landscape between themselves and their 
saddles. The horse and rider who knew their busmess 
went, the pace imperceptibly quickened, with serene 
confidence to the leap. The quadrupeds, like the 
bipeds, showed sign^ diversities of form. Some 
covered a foot higher than the hedge, 'and covered 
four times the necessary space. Some _ cleared it, 
and that was all. Some broke it with their hind legs, 
to the intense gratification of the timid, who were 
rendered yet more happy when an excited four-year- 
old or a blundering underbred brute went through it 
with a crash. Some suddenly refused, and then, if the 
rider was without experience, it was a case of “ stand 
and deliver.” 


KATHARINE TYNAN HINKSON 

[Mrs. ICatharine Tynan Hinkson was brought up ^ 
a low thatched farmhouse near Dublin. She has pub- 
lished several volumes of verse and more than a score of 
novels. A writer in the Aihenanan, reviewing A Chister 
of Nuts, smd : '* Her prose, like her verse, is near to the 
heart of Hature, sweet with the smell of fresh grass and 
flowering thorn, and warm with a tender sympathy that 
embraces all things that live and die.”] 


THE CHOICE 

When skies are blue and days are bright 
A kitchen-garden’s my delight. 

Set round with rows of decent box 
And blowsy girls of hollyhocks. 

Before the Lark his Lauds hath done 
And ere the corncrake's southward gone ; 
Before the thrush good-night hath said 
And the young Summer’s put to bed. 
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The currant-bushes’ spic)^ smell. 
Homely and honest, hkes me well. 

The while on strawberries I feast. 

And raspberries the sun hath kissed. 

Beans all a-blowing by a row 
Of hives that great \vith honey go. 

With mignonette and heaths to yield 
The plundering bee his honey-fidd. 

Sweet herbs in plenty, blue borage 
And the delicious mint and sage, 
Rosemary, marjoram, and rue, 

And thyme to scent the winter through. 

Here are small apples growing round, 
And apricots aU golden-gowned. 

And plums that presently ^vill flush 
And show their bush a Burning Bush. 

Cherries in nets against tlie wall, 

^^Tlere Master Thrush his madrigal 
Sings, and makes oath a churl is he 
^Vho grudges cherries for a fee. 

Lavender, sweet-briar, orris. Here 
Shall Beauty make her pomander. 

Her sweet-balls for to lay in clothes 
That wrap her as the leaves the rose. 

Take roses red and lilies white, 

A kitchen-garden’s my delight ; 

Its gill3diowers and phlo.x and cloves 
And its taU cote of irised doves. 
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VISCOUNT GREY 

PDoubtless there were mighty fishermen long before the 
days of Walton. Certainl5'^ there have been many since. 
The following pages, written two hundred and fifty years 
after The Ccnnpleat Angler, reveal the same Irfe-long 
devotion to the sport which Walton felt. Tlie extract 
is from Fly-Fishing, by Viscount Grey, whose arduous 
labours as a statesman never diminished his intense love 
of the countryside.] 


ANOTHER WORLD 

Very wonderful is the perspective of childhood, wdiich 
can make a small bum seem greater than rivers in 
after life. There was one bum which I knew inti- 
mately from its source to the sea. Much of the upper 
p^ was wooded, and it tvas stony and shallow, till 
within two miles of its mouth. Here there was for a 
child another world. There rvere no trees, the bottom 
of the burn was of mud or sand, and the channel rvas 
full of rustling reeds, with open pools of some depth 
at intervals. These pools had a fascination for me ; 
there was something about them which kept me ex- 
cited vith expectation of great events, as I lay behind 
Ifte reeds, peering through them, and watching the 
line intently. The result of much \vaiting was gener- 
ally an eel, or a small flat-fish up from the sea, or now 
and then a small trout, but never for many years one 
of the monsters which I was sure must inhabit such 
mysterious pools. At last one evening something 
hear^^ really did take the worm. The fish kept deep, 
plaj'ed round and round the pool and could not he 
rV?’ ^ remember shouting to a companion at a 
iutie distance, that I had hooked a trout of one pound, 
and being conscious from the tone of his reply that he 
didn t In the least believe me, for a trout of one pound 
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was in those days our very utmost limit of legitimate 
expectation. There was a millpond higher up in 
which such a weight had been attained, and we who 
fished the bum could talk of trout of that size, and yet 
feel tliat we were speaking like anglers of this world. 
But tills fish turned out to be heaider even than one 
pound, and when at last he came up from the depth 
, into my \dew, I felt that the great moment had come 
wliich was to make or mar m}?^ happiness for ever. I 
got into the shallow water below the fish, and after 
great anxieties secured with tlie help of m}^ hand a 
fresh-run sea trout of three poimds. Never was a dead 
fish treated ivith more care and honour. It had swal- 
lowed the hooks, and rather than risk spofiing its ap- 
pearance in getting them out, the gut was cut and thejr 
were left inside. The small trout and eels and floun- 
ders were turned out of my basket and put into m3’- 
companion’s, so that the great sea trout might lie in 
state. It was felt that the expectation of years was 
justified, that the marvellous had become real, that 
the glory which had been unseen was revealed, and 
that after the present moment the hope of great things 
in the future would live for ever. A few years ago 
there was published a delightful book c^ed llte 
Golden Age, in which the author describes the world 
of childhood as it has been to all of us — a world whose 
boundaries are unknowm, where ever3’thing is at the 
same time more wonderfifl and more real than it seems 
afterwards, and where m3’stery is our most constant 
companion. So it was wtli me, especially in the 
places where I fished. I used to go to the lower part 
of this bum in the charge of an old gamekeeper, and 
after a long joume}’ through pathless open fields, we 
seemed to reach a distant land where things happened 
othervAdse than in the world nearer home. At the end 
of the walk it was as if we had reached another coun- 
tr3'-, and were li^dng in another da}’ under a different 
sky. The gamekeeper fished more leisure!}’ than I, and 
e, 45 i) 16 
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sometimes he vrould be lost amongst the \vin(h’ng^ of 
the bum, to be found again by the sight of the smoKo 
from his pipe rising gently from behind a vdim-btifiu 
\Mien I now recall that distant land, I see alua>s 
somewhere amongst the wliin-bushes a little curl Oi 
thin smoke, and no other sign of an inhabitant. 


W. H. HUDSON 

[William Henry Hudson, bom in Soutli America in 
1842, is the greatest of all modem u-riters on bird liic. 
To an unsurpassed knowledge of birds, based on long an 
loving study, he adds a cliarm of literaiy style seldom 
met, being in this respect decidedly superior to jeffenc^ 
His best loiown works are Birds hi a Viliams (from wmcn 
the extract below is taken), Birds and Men, and Brtlisn 
Birds. In Far Away and Long Ago he tells the stoiy 01 
his early life in South America. He died in 1922.3 


THE YOUNG CUCKOO 

On the morning of June 27th I was out sauntering 
very indolently, thinking of nothing at all ; for it w^ 
a surpassingly brilliant day, and the sunshine produced 
the effect of a warm, lucent, buoying fluid, in which 1 
seemed to float rather than walk — a celestial water, 
■which, like the more ponderable and common kind or 
water, may sometimes be both felt and seen. The 
sensation of feeling it is somewhat similar to that ex- 
perienced by a bather standing breast-deep in a clear 
green, warm, tropical sea ; but to distinguish it with 
the eye you must look away to a distance of some 
yards in an open unshaded place, when it wiU become 
visible as fine glinting lines, quivering and serpentin-. 
ing upwards, fountain wise, from the surface. All at 
once I was startled by bearing the loud importunate 
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hunger-caE of a young cuckoo quite close to me. Mov- 
ing softly up to the low hedge and peering over it, I 
saw the bird perched on a long cross-stick, which had 
been put up in a cottage garden to hang clothes on ; 
he was not more than three to four yards from me, a 
fine young cuckoo in perfect plumage, his barred 
under-stirface facing me. Although seeing me as 
plainly as I saw him, he exhibited no fear, and did 
not stir. Yfiiy should he, since I had not come there 
to feed liim, and, to his inexperienced avian mind, 
was only one of the huge terrestrial creatures of vari- 
ous forms that move hea^dly about in roads and pas- 
tures, and are nothing to birds ? But his foster- 
parent, a hedge-sparrow, was suspicious, and kept at 
some distance vith food in her bill ; but ver}’' soon, 
excited by his imperative note, she flitted sh5dy to 
him, and deposited a minute caterpillar in his great 
gapbg yellow mouth. It was like dropping a bun 
into the monstrous red mouth of the hippopotamus 
of the Zoological Gardens. But the hedge-sparrow 
was off and back again mth a second morsel in a very 
few moments ; and again and again she darted away 
in quest of food and returned successful, while the 
lazy beautiful giant sat simning himself on his cross- 
stick and hungrily cried for more. 


COUNTRY RHYMES 
THE CUCKOO 
Usual Version 

Cuckoo comes in AprE, 
Sings his songs in May : 
Changes tune 
In the middle of June, 

And then he flies away. 
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Lincolnshire V ersion 

In ApriJ come he wll, 

In May he prepares to stay. 
In June he changes his tunc. 
In July he prepares to fly, 

In August go he must. 

Old West Country Version 

In March he sits on his perch. 
In April he tunes his bell, 

In iilay he sings all day. 

In June he changes tune, 

In July away he fly, 

In August go he must. 


ST. SWITHIN AND ST. BARTHOLOIilEW 

{July 13th and August 24th) 

St. Swithin’s day if it do rain 
For forty days it wall remain. 

sj; 

St. Bartholomew 
Brings the cold dew. 

* ^ 

All the tears St. Swithin doth cry, 

St. Bartholomew’s mantle wipes them dry. 

JL\RCH 

A PECK of March dust 
Is worth a king’s ransom. 

As many misties in March 
So many frosties in May. 
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IMAY 

A COLD May and a ^vindy 
A full bam ndU find ye. 


JUNE 

A DRIPPING June 
Keeps aH in tune. 


BEES 

A SWARM of bees in May 
Is worth a load of hajL 
A swarm of bees in June 
Is wortli a silver spoon. 
A swarm of bees in July 
Is not worth a fly. 


FROST IN NO^rEMBER 

If November bringeth 
Ice to bear a duck. 

Naught vdll foUow after 
Save slush and muck. 


IW 

Where embracetli a tree verj' sore. 
Kill ivy, or tree vtU addle * no more. 


* Thrive. 
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THE TLEAS.VN’T LAKE 


SIGNS 

A RED sky at night 
Is the sheplierd's delight. 
A red sky in morning 
Is the shepherd’s warning. 


EN\'OI 

As within a landskip that doth stand, 

Wrought by the pencil of some curious hand. 

We may desciy^, here meadow, there a wood : ^ 

Here standing ponds, and there a running flood : 
There on a hill a swaine pipes out the day, 
Out-braving all the quiristers of May. 

A huntsman here follows his cry of hounds, 
Driiung the hare along the fallow grounds : 
\\fliil3t one at hand, seeming the sport t’ allow, 
Follows the hounds and careless leaves the plow. 
There in another place some high-rais’d land 
In pride bears out her breasts unto the strand. 
Here stands a bridge, and there a conduit-head : 
Here round a May-pole some the measures tread 
There boys the truant play and leave their book 
Here stands an angler with a baited hook. 

There for a stag one lurks within a bough ; 

Here sits a maiden milking of her cow . . • 

And all of these, in shadow’s so exprest. 

Make the beholder’s eyes to take no rest. 

WiiiiAij Browne of Tavistock : Srifannia’i 
Pastorals, Book I., Song ii. (1591-1643). 



questions and suggestions 

which may sen'e as aids to appreciation, or ^vJiich 
may be neglected at tlie Reader’s Pleasure 


Thomas Campion 

(1) Set out the distinctively rustic features of this short 
poem. Note tliat the pleasures recorded spring from the 
rural setting, not from the companionship of the pair. 

(2) Compare with such a poem as Bvims's John 

Andevson. 

(3) Observe thattlie mirth is spontaneous, not bom of 
deep reflection. Compare the first extract from Shalce- 
speare. 


William Shakespeare 

(1) In the Duke’s speech, is there enjo5Tnent of rural 
life for its own sake ? Analyse tlie passage carefully, and 
note that the significance of the whole lies cliiefly in the 
last three Hnes. 

(2) In the incidents recalled by Lorenzo and Jessica, 
what emotions predominate ? Does it appear reasonable 
to suppose that '' such a night” would produce such feel- 
ings ? 

(3) \%ich of the songs quoted expresses the purest 
delight in Nature ? Justify j'-our selection. 

(4) I’iTiy should wearj' sovereigns covet the life of a 
shepherd rather tlian that of a ploughman .? (Compare 
Cromwell's last speech to Ms Parliament, Feb. 4. 1658.) 
Read tlie poem of Barnes, The Shepherd of ihe Farm. 
Is the spirit the same ? 


£47 
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Francis Bacw 

(1) Make a list of the flowers mentioned here. It is 
ratter an astonishing list for so brief a passage. 

( 2 ) is there here the spirit of true delight in flowers as 
nowers, or is it ratter a somewhat utilitarian view of them 
as sources of perfume necessary in a gentleman’s garden ? 


■Robert Herrick 


Compare The Hock-Cart with Jliss Betham-Edwards’ 
anttology. The theme is the 
breadth of England and tno 
hundred years of time separate them. 


John Milton 

from flower-passage here with that quoted 

the same ? If so, bow 
thf' the austere Puritan views the flowers with 

the same eye as the universal Shakespeare ? 

Read of rural deUght in L’ Allegro. 

eSpiV description of Eden in Paradise Lost, 


Jzaafi 

kirll qualities are there in Walton’s work which 
/-’’I iVnV' never hanied a rod to read him ? 

not Tiscator a daj-’s hunting. A"et he did 

then, .should Pi^ator'^lo^f ^ 

( d "Walton’s quiet humour, 

v-ritten ? wliich is the more finely 


Daniel Dejoe 

"tin- “'"^tual grace of writing here. Yet the 

’■l''Seuts tinF ? M1»at we the missing 

tr.V- oi tto Ero| ^ the stoiy- gripping like Walton’s 
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(2) It is interesting to compare this story with Defoe’s 
account of Robinson Crusoe’s cats and parrot. Suggest 
a parallel. 

(3) Why is Defoe’ -s phrase, ’’If tliis story be true,” 
rather astonishing coming from such a writer ? 


James Thomson 

(1) Note that Thomson’s general picture of IVwfcr is 
somewliat hea\-y and saddening. What features in the 
e.xtract quoted suggest tliis ? 

(2) Is tile sudden change from tlie bird life of tlie Downs 
to that of the seashore wise or justifiable ? 

(3) Note the passage on rooks. Read Jefferies’ account 
of roolvs and comment on Thomson’s lines. 

(4) The passage on tlie Robin enlivens and quickens 
rile whole account. Docs the metre correspond ? Is 
Thomson’s picture a faitliful one ? 


Gilbert White 

(1) From tlie description given, does tlie parish of 
Selbomc appear to possess any special advantages for the 
study of Natural History ? 

(2) In the extract on The Flight of Birds ^^dlite shouts a 
considerable degree of literary grace. Note the sldlful 
contrasts. Jlfake a list of these, ^^^lat other vigorous 
features may be found ? Occasionally riiere is a painful 
drop to the obraous and bald. Give e.xamples. 

(3) Note the terse vigour of lus account of The Raven 
Tree. Account for this, and quote particular^ telling 
phrases. 

J4) From the extract on Owls show how great a use 
White liad made of Iiis *' own narrow sphere.” 

(5) White was a modest man. lUustrate this from the 
c.\'tracts given. 

( 6 ) He delighted in anecdotes of animal life. Compare 
Stanley’s Familiar History oj Birds, and from that source 
Select sinular incidents. 

. (7) Is it likely tliat \Mute carried out liis declared 
^J'^^nrion of abandoning the studj’' of Natural History 1 
Justify your reply. 
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William CoiPper 

(1) Is Cowper delighted -witli the Oak as an object ^of 
beauty, or only as a background for moral reflections . 

(2) Was his spirit typical of his age ? Compare Dyers 

Grongar Hill rvith Gray's Elegy. , „ ^ 

(3) Compare Wordsworth's soimet beginning -o’e- 
generate Douglas I 

William Gilpin 

(1) Justify, or refute, the statement that Gilpin wrote 
of natural scenery " with the eye of a landscape painter. 

(2) Xote the contrast between the reasoned dKcriptions 
in the last paragraph and the gorgeous word-picture that 
precedes it. tWiich is the more pleasing ? \^'hy ? 

George Crabbe 

(i) WTiat passages quoted here bear out the statement 
that Crabbs v,-as “ Nature’s sternest painter” ? _ _ 

{2) In his picture of the Fen, note how Crabbe utili^w^ 
the objects, even the flowers, to create the desired effect. 
Arc lus characterizations of the flowers justifiable ? 

(3) There is a particularly charming and intimate rural 
touch in the o.-stract on Autumn. WTiat is it ? 


Robert Burns 

(r) How dots this poem illustrate the poet’s tenderness 
of spirit ? 

(2) Quote other c^ulmples from hus works. , 

(3) Compare the spirit of this poem with Tennyson s 
Fioarr in ihe Crannied 

Joanna BailHe 

?i) ISlustrate by quotations these points : (a) The 
ab=r.pxr- of any surpassing beauty of phrase; (b) the 
adminible wgotir of the poem; (c) the ch.irming fidelity 
of tiw painting : \d) the pertinent and arresting similCv- 

(') Do vou der tlie poem merits inclusion in the 
f If to, give re,a5ons other than the above. 
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itohcri Bloomfield 

{1) Is the plurasc " perhaps not a great poet” a just 
one ? Illustrate by quotations. 

(2) Show that Bloomfield could paint rural life “ with 
vigour and fidelitjn” 

(3) Note how even such unpromising subjects as a 
gander delighted Bloomfield. Compare Blackmore’s A 
Summer I^Iorning. 

(4) Humour is sometimes lacldng in writers on rural 
scenes. Is it lacldng in Bloomfield ? 

James Hogg 

(1) Compare tills poem with Shelley’s Ode io a Skylark, 
as regards ideas and execution. 

(2) Are there in Hogg's poem indications of an obsen-a- 
tion superior to Shelley's } 

(3) Do you agree with Hogg’s phrase " Bird of the 
Mdldemess'' ? 

(4) Note tlie two 3-time trisyllabic units (two dactjds) 
in the lines — a measure not at all common in English 
poetiy-. 


William Cobbed * 

(1) In the delightful little word-picture on Woodland 
Countries Cobbett refers to trees, flowers, and birds. 
Wliat touches reveal an intimate knowledge, a sym- 
pathetic spirit, and a tender heart ? 

(2) \^Tiat similar touches can be found in the next 
extract ? 

(3) Give illustrations of Cobbett’ s caustic humour and 
his great vigour of phrase. 

. (4) Read a complete Ride, and note how sweet an 
influence passages such as those quoted breathe over the 
whole turbulent mass. 


William Wordsworth 

_ (i) Observe how Wordswortli interprets the mysterious 
Significance of tlie Lake. 

(2) Seek instances in Wordsworth of the sudden charm 
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which, accidents of light and shade and moving clouds 
bring over a scene. (In his Gitide io the Lakes he observes, 
“ Mlton, it will be remembered, has given a clouded moon 
to Paradise itself.’’) 

(3) Nature to Wordsworth is a medium whereby rnM 
may obtain glimpses of the Unseen World. Note m 
the.se passages the presence, or consciously felt absence, 
of the human element (cf. Introduction). 

(4) Wordsworth is the Laureate of Cluldhood as wen 
as of Nature. Note the erddence of his reverence for 
children in these selections. 


John Clare 

(1) l^Tiat passages in these poems illustrate Clares 
sweetness of fancy ? 

(2) Note Clare’s graceful humour. Quote instances , 

compare Barnes. , 

{3) Our greatest rural writers have all felt a profound 
sympathy ndth, and for, the peasants. Cull illustrations 
from these poems, from other passages in the book, ^0 
from other works such as Jefferies’ Toilers of the Field. 

(4) Collect instances of Clare’s minute and exact 
observation of Nature. 

Mary Russell Mitfm'd 

Note the vigour of this description — ^in some w’ays a 
perfect word-picture. Compare wdth the sheep-shearing 
scene in Hardy’s Fay from the Madding Crowd. Extract 
other word-pictures from Our Village. 


George Borrow 

(1) Show how these passages illustrate Borrow s 
rescrv'e, and yet his friendliness with peasants, his melan- 
choly, and his physical vigour. 

(2) Borrow was a master of literary dialogue. Read 
^refully the conversation with the shepherd, and set out 
its literary features. 

(3) Jasper’s words express in perfection the feeling of 
the true Nature-lover. Learn them bv heart ; seek a. 
parallel. 
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William Barnes 

(1) Under what disadvantages does any poet labour 
who essays to use a dialect ? ^\^lat poets have triumphed 
over tire obstacles ? Consider the saying of Mr. W. B. 
Yeats : '• It is through dialect tliat we escape from ab- 
stract words, back to the sensation inspired directly by 
the tiling itself.” 

(2) Note the shrewd pliilosophy in False Friends-like. 
Compare other examples, such as Good Master Collins. 

(3) These poems are all bright in spirit, yet Barnes at 
times had a touch of gentle melancholy — never bitter- 
ness. See The Wife a-Lost, and find other examples. 

(4) Note the gentle humour. Quote lines to illustrate, 
and read also A Bit o' Sly Coortin' and The Waggon a- 
Slooded. 

(5) Note the detailed touches of rural life. Set out 
those showm in The Shepherd and Ha^^-Carrdn. 

Samuel Smiles 

(i) The writing here is clear, simple, and direct ; yet 
the merit of the extracts scarcety lies in tlie literary 
presentation. In what does it lie ? 

{2) There are, however, terse and mgorous passages. 
Quote some. 

(3) Show how the love of Nature was inborn in Edward. 

(4) Discuss the loss to Natural Science because of 
Edward’s lack of resources and of education. ' 

(5) Select examples illustrating Edward’s wonderful 
powers of observation. Compare Jefferies. 


H. D. Thorcau 

(1) Did Thoreau love Nature for its own sake, or for its 
effect on character ? Select passages justifying ymur 
view. 

(2) Thoreau has been charged Avith being destitute of 
humour. Is tliis correct ? 

.{3) Bo these extracts show a detailed knowledge of 
Wild life ? If not, what qualities make such an extract 
as Winter Animals so admirable ? 
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(4) Note the vivid picture of the battle of the 
Wba.t effect on Thoreau had the sight ? Select other 
equally vivid paragraphs. 

R. D. Biackinore 

(1) Note the wonderful life, spirit, and fideli^ of these 

extracts. Read others, such as the account of the great 
frost, the great snowstorm, or the escape of Tom Faggus 
at the ford. , 

(2) Blackmore is a master of detail. Carefull}^ stud^ 
for example. The East Wind axii A Summer Mot’ning, ana 
Set out in a list the details given. 

(3) Blackmore has the same kindliness of spirit ^ is 
shonn by Barnes, Clare, or Bloomfield. Is this a direct 
result of living in intimate association with Nature ? 

(4) The spirit of wonder and adoration is never ob- 
scured in Lorna Dome. Set forth e.xamples. . 

(5) Blackmore tends at times to fall into a roetacal 
prose. (See, for example, the opening sentence of 
vest.) This has been held to be a fault. But is it a 
fault ? It is an enjoyable task to read the boob lookiiig 
for such sentences or passages. You will find many ih 
chapters xxviii., xli., etc. 

T. E. Brown 

Brown’s poetry is full of deep sjnnpathy — ^with nature, 
animals, and men — quiet humour, and a rare delicacy of 
touch. Instances of aU three of these can be found m 
these selections. 


Malilda Betham-Edwards 

(1) "What are the attractive qualities of these extracts ? 

(2) Note how in Never no More the quiet restrained 
writing does not diminish the poignant anguish of the 
scene. 3 \’hat are the elements that combine to make this 
scene so touching ? 

(3) Recall other examples of a close tie between carters 
and horses. 

Thomas Hardy 

(ij Select from tlm picture of Egdon Heath a host of 
TOinute touclies wliicb reveal a deep knowledge of such 
a rural scene. 
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{2) TOiat are the means by wliicli Hardy secures the 
sombre colouring of liis picture ? 

(3) Is this picture less true than, say, Blackmorc’s 
A Simmer Mornhtg ? Does cither represent the whole 
trutli ? 

(^) With this as a background, wliat kind of story 
should be set forth ? Read The Rclunt of (he Native, 
and consider how far the storj^ and its setting harmonize. 


Anna Bunston dc Bary 

Note tlie beauty and unexpectedness of the climax to 
this little poem. 


Richard Jefferies 

(1) Study carefully the extracts given, in order to real- 
ize Jefferies’ e.xtraor<iinary knowledge of tlie countrj^side. 
Select a score of illustrations from the account of rooks. 

{2) Make_ a careful list of all the birds, trees, etc., 
referred to in those extracts. It will be a surprising list ; 
turn back and compare with similar lists prepared from 
the extracts from Thoreau’s Walden. 

(3) k>o you think Jefieries' explanation of the route 
pursued b}' the roolcs is conrdneing ? 

(4) Write from memory an account of the flight of 
rooks. You irill probably be surprised (and depressed) 
to find how scanty are the details you can supply. Turn 
agam to J efferies and re-read his account. Take a country 
walk, observe carefully rooks in flight, and see how 
accurate the writer is, 

js) ^fhat aspects of rook-life has he left untouched ? 
to) Occasionally Jefferies’ writing is bald and awlavard • 
never uninteresting. Select such a passage : then set 
gMce remarkably telling in. its vigoim and ele- 

^7^ Does one read Jefferies for the same reason that 
ne r^ds Walton ? Justify your reply by illustrations 

the extracts given. 

raia 1 New Year’s resolution be that ^mu nail 
aa at l^st Wild Life in a Southern County, The Open 
^■^''•^AToilers of the Field. - 
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Dealt Hole 

extract {John Leech on the Huniing Field) 
the difference between the obsen'-ation of 
naturalist. Compare Leech’s 
^te or°je‘ffS2^^^°’^ William Gilpin and (6) 


Katharine Tynan Hinkson 
not many songs in praise of a Mtchen garden, 
booi ? ^ included in the present 


Viscotmt Grey 
admirable qualities of this e.xtract— its 
I creatiiro^®°'^^ description, the sldlful re-creation of 
fal about " in -worlds not realized.” 

rr.rr,^ drawn between this 

pTr^lff ficloTTMT ’i 


f2> ” in V 

Passac^e u-nA ^®Parisons can be drawn nenveen uua 
on trout fishing ? 

^loiv does'n.r'°^i?*‘^ perspective of Childhood.” 
tatement } himself proceed to exemplify this 


Hoiv does'^r'°^i?*‘^ perspecti’ 
statement ? ^ himself proceed 

^te\ou^^o/+n *^0 3’ou -think gives the most deli- 
“ oi the whole extract ? 

(i) "RTiat • 

bir^^^ ^ story illustrate Hudson's Iming 

^frd and have an unusual realization of 

w'usffate this ? WTjat touches in this story 

fill * 



A “s 'vritw V that bear out the sta 

hated great literary charm. 

tinrH,-^^^ creature, even an adder. 

} a modern attitudo^^r'^^’^ Sho-iv how this is dis- 
’-‘mae of mind. 
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